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8£CT. II. — DIYISIQNf* 



This county under the Saxon Hepteschy^ lay in the 
kingdom of Meicia* or the Middle Angles. It lies in the 
Norfolk circuit, and its ecclesiastical govenmient is in the 
province of Canterbury ; and the diocese of Lincoln. 
The fenny part of it lies in the Bedford. level. It isdi>. 
yldedinto four hundreds, namely-; 

Norman cross, towards the noi^h. 

Toselandy towards the south: 

Hursfingstone, towards the east. 

Leightonstone, towards the west. 

It contains six market-towns and seventy nine parishes^ 
the names of the principal towns^ villages^ and'haml^ts^ 
are subjoined. 



Alwalton 


Gonnington 


Alcpnbury. 


Coin 


Abbotesley 


Catworth 




Covington 


Bury 


1 


Broughtoq 


Denton 


Bluntisham 


poddingtoo 


Buckwortl^ 




Barbam 


]p;iton 


Bythorne- 


Earith 


^rington 


Easton. 


JPromeswold 


Ellingtop 


Brampton 


Eynsbury 


Buckden 


m 




Fiction 


paldecot 


Farcet 


fL^hesterton 


I'olkeiwonli 



Fennystantqi) 





nVRlOHS. ' 


fenny Stan ton 


Needlngworth' 


Filbrooke 


St. Neot's . 


Glatton 




Giddtng Magna 


. Overton -Longville 


Steeple Gidding 


, Overton- Watervill? 


Gratbam 


Old Weston 


Godmanchester 


Othti-Clmy 


Great Gransdon 


Oflfbrd-Darcy 


■ Ho!me 


Pidley 


Haddon 


Perry 


Hamerton 


Perenhall 


Old Hurst 


Little PaxtOR 


Wood Hurst 


Great Paxton 


Hanfoid 




Houghton 


Ramsay 


HemmingroTd 


Ripton.Abbots 


Holywell 


Rjpton- Regis 


Huntii^don 


Great Raveley 


Hilton 


Little Raveley 


Ha-le-Weiton 






Somersbam 


Sf. Ives 


Somertham Fen.farim 




S.wuy 


Keystone 


Stewkley Parva 


Kimbolton 


Stewkley Magna 




Sibson 


LuddingtOD 


Stilton 


Leighton 


SpaWwick 


Long-Stow 


. Swia&hcad 




Stpt^bton Great 


Moibom 


Stoughton Parva 


Molcsvortb 


Soi)th-hoe 




lliuniing 



^ 


ClIltfATE, 


niurmng n:- 


Wooley 


Toseland « 


- - : Witton 




Water-Newton 




Wood*Stow 


Upwood 


Woodstone 


Upton 


Whittlesea^ 

* 




Wistow 


Warboy$ 


Wareslcy 


Warboys Fen-farms 




Winwick 


Yaxley 


Wood Walton 


Yaxley Barracks 


Weston 


Yelling 



xX 



It is remarkable that thi| county and Cambridgeshire 
are joined together under oqe civil administration ; there 
being but one high sheriff for both, who is alternately 
chosen one year out of Cambridgeshire^ the second out of 
die Isle of Ely, and the third out of this county. 

This county sends four members to parliamciit ; twp 
for the county, and t^o for the town of Huntingdon ; 
and is one of the seven counties, namely, -Bedford, Hunt- 
ingdon, Bucks, Btrks, Hertford, Essex, and Suffolk, ths^t 
are contiguous without a city. 



SECT. . Ill,— CUMATE, 



The climate on the whole is tolerably healthy, cqiu 
aidering that all the east or north-east part of the county 
IS skirted by fens, and that but a small part of it is 
well supplied with water from springs : indeed to all my 
inquiries with respect to the hcsilthiness of the <:Iimat^ ex- 
cept 



MIL. 9 

cept in one instance, the parishes were represented as bong 
healthy/ and this one was said to be unhealtl^j on account 
of the badness of the vater, especialljr in the svimmer 
season.^ 



SECT, IV.-^SOIL. 



This county possesses several distinct sorts of soil, as 
will be seen in the following account^ the number of 
acres of each, in each of the parishes, being computed as 
nearly as possible. 
Abbotesley. tjor^ acres of poor day. 



f On this subject, Mr. Scott observes, th^t the air of thit 
county, ▼aries perhaps as much as any district in the nation of 
the same size, the highland parts being very salubrious ; but 
the fenny parts, through the broad shallow stagnating xneret, 
and bad ftta^ of firaining, impregnating the air at times, with 
immense quantities of putrifying efHuvia, used to be as uo- 
|iealthful as perhaps any part of Great Britain. And from this 
cause the inhabitants were frequ^ently afflicted with agues, and 
fevers; particularly strangers who were not natives of the fens, 
to whom these complaints frequently proved mortal ; especially 
if they were in low circumstances* But the county is now, 
t}urough the great improyements in draining the fenny parts, to. 
lerably healthful in gcner^, and improves almost annually. Mr* 
Maxwell obierVed fourteen years ago, that *' the climate on the. 
whole is pretty healthy, considering that all the east or north, 
east part of tht county is skirted by the feus, and that but a 
small part of it is well suppiic4 wit^ water, cither from springs 
•r rivets.*^ 

Alconbury 



10 

AtcoNBURv cun» 

Wabridge 
Alwalton. 



'"} 



Barham. 

Bluntisham cum 7 
Earith; i 

Brampton. 



Erington. 
Broughtok, 

BUCKDEN. 

buckworth. 

Bury. 

Bythorne. 

Catworth. 
Caldecot cum 
Washingley 

Chesterton. 

COLN. 

Comingtoh. 
Covington* 

Ds^TON. 

DoDDINGTON.. 



"} 



SOIL. 

750 acres of strong clay, 875 

woodland, and 875 gravel, 
500 acres good loam, 250 cold 

clay, 250 gravel and good 

turnip land. 
550 acres of cold clay. 
994 acres of heavy clay, and 

496 red light gravel of good 

quality. 
2332 acres of tolerably good sand 

and gravel, 583 of good clay, 

585 of poor clay, 
507 acres of strong clay, 506 of 

gravel. 
1458 ditto of ditto. 
833 ditto of gravel, 1667 clay. 
200 ditto of sand, 1800 clay« 
800 good black clay, 150 peat. 
750 good strong clay, 750 pretty 

good woodland* 
2400 acres of strong clay. 
1480 acres of poor woodland. 

600 acres of strong clay, 50 of 

loam, 550 scaly land* 
400 acres of sharp soil, 400 clay^ 

400 heavy loam. 
2623 acres of very good strong 

clay, 877 of baggy soil. 
1000 acres of strong clay, 
^T4 acres of strong heavy clay, 

130 of gravel. 
700 acres of strong clay, 700 

gravel. 

Easton. 



SOIL. 
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EAsroNt 



Eltoh. 



ELl.INGTOIf. 
EVERTOKCUm 

Tetworth 
evivsbqrv; 
Farpet.- 



;"} 



l^ENinr Stantox* 

FtETTOH. . 
FOLICESWORTH. 

iGriPDiNG Magna* 

CiDDING PaRVA. 

Glattqi^ 

goixj^cakcbbster. 

Gravley* 

pRASHAAf. 

pRANSDOftC^MAGNA« 



|JA4>2>ON* 



500 acres of strong clay^ 5ea 

woodland. 
250 acres gravel, good turnip land* 
300 strong clay, and 3450 poor 
weak clay. 
19S5 acres of stiff clay, 66t 

woodland. 
700 acres of poor clay, 

500 acres of sand, 1500 clay. 
250 gravel and sand^ 50 clay, 

and 3000 fen^land. 
1200 acres of strong clay, 400 

sand, 400 loam. 
650 acrps of strong loam,5o gravel. 
750 ditto good clay, 250 black 

clay. 
2000 acres of poor strong clay. 
570 {ditto light poor clay, 20 

clay, lo gravel. 
The whole of the parish a good 

strong pls^y. 
2667 acres of clay, 1333 sand 

and gravel. 
1800 acres of cold clay. 
750 ditto of strong cls^y, 750 

woodlapda 
The whole of it consists of a 

poor clay, mixed with smalt 

stones. 
378 acre$ of very good strong 

clay, 378 red earth of a Urtd 

sort, 189 ditto of gravel, 189 

bUck land. 

HAIi 



It 



SOH. 



r ' • 

Hamrrton. 

Hartford. 
Hemikgford Grky. 

HtJiAiNGFORD Abbots. 

Hilton. 

HOLMI. 

HOUCHTOK. 

HUNTIMGDOK. 

I^YSTONB. 
KlMBOLTON. 

Leighton Brqmeswold. 
Long- Stow 

Lotton, ' 
Molesworth. 

MORBORK. 

Niedingworth cum} 
Holywell, y 

QfFORD-Cl^UNY. 



Of forp-Darc Y. . 






1400 acres of gravel and clay« 
1750 ditto strong clay, 250 of 

gravel. 
1 106 ditto clay, g68 sand. 
1500 black gravel, 5<^ strong 

clay. 
200 good gravel, 1800 strong 

clay, 
840 acres of clay, aio gravel. 
9826 ditto of strong clay, 707 

skirty land, 708 of fen. 
1500 ditto of ditto, 850 gravel, 

250 woodland. 
300 ditto of clay, 50 of loam, 

50 gravel. 
2004 poor clay. 

333a of strong clay, 1668 wood- 
land clay. 
All of a strong clay. 
Ditto ditto. 

500 acres of strong clay, 500 

woodland . 
All consisting of a strong clay. 
500 acres of a strong clay, 500 

woodland. 
All of a strong clay. 
5550 acres of strong clay, 437 

gravel, 15 13 bjack gravel. 
333 acres weak gravel, 333 strong 

clay, 334 gravel. 
4po ditto, strong clay, loo tur- 
nip land, 500 light clay, 800 
^res being (enclosed) oi pretty 
good clay. 

Old 



fi9|I" 



IS 



Ou> Hiriirr. 



Old Weston. 



The whole conaisting. of a poor 

strong clay; 
1400 acres light clay, 600 wood- 
land* 

OvEKT<»f LOMGVXLX.B. 900 acrcs of gravel, 4^0 cby 

and sand, 450 black loam. 
1 ■ Wateevillb. 166 ditto of ditto, 332 strong 

clay, 502 red furze land. 
Papwoeth. The whole parish of a thin stapled 

clay. 
Paxtom Magka. 900 acres of poor light clay, zoo 

clay of a rather better ktad. 
Paxtom Paeva. 570 ditto gravel, 285 loam, 147 

^Wi 13S woodland. 
300 acres of strong clay, 300 

light clay. 
550 ditto fen, 20io stiff day, 

300 heath. 
7500 strong clay, 5000 fen and 
pntty good* 
Ravlsy Magma. iooo acres strong clay, 30Q acres 

gravel. 
. Paeva. All of a strqng clay. 

RiPTOM Aebots. 2670 acres strong clay, 1330 

woodland. 
II Regis. All of a strong cold clay. 

SawtetSt. Andeew's. 1500 acres of strong clay, gjoo 

of woodland. 
-———St. Judith's. 900 ditto ditto 900 

woodland 
Sr. Neots. 300 acres of sandy, 2100 lotn»« 

St. Ives. Ail of a strong clay. 

SoMBESaAAf. looo acrcs clay« 200 gravel, 2eo 

sandy, 1400 fenny. 

$oyTaOB» 



Peeey. 



t^JOlET. 



Ramsey. 
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tOIL« 



SOCTtoE. 



700 acres white ctnyj '^5- iahdyy 
233 gravel, 234 loam. 

700 acres gravel and clay, 100 
woodland, 650 poor thin clay* 

iioo deep loam, layi black 
gravel, 444 fenny. 
SrEBiNGToN'with SiBsoN. All of a gravel. 



SrALDWICK; 



SrA||BG«OUND, 



Steeple Giddinc. 


Consists of a strong clay. 


SnwKLY Magna* 


1800 acres of strong clay, 200 of 




gravel. 




1350 acres of clay, 450 gravel, 
1000 acres of clay, loo fenny. 


Stilton. 


STOUfcHTONS. 


950 acres of strong clay, 5a 




black gravel. 


SWINBSHEAD. 


600 ditto ditto 300 




loam. 


Ttammjfe. 


All a poor clay. 


T^SELAND. 


>6oo acres of poor clay, 250 wood* 




land. 


Upton. 


All a strong clay. 


Upwood. 


1300 acres of strong clay, 200 of 




black land. 


Warsley. 


800 acres of poor strong clay. 




1 30 sandy. 


Warboys. 


2168 acres of strong clay, 3000 




fenny. 


WAtil^ NEWtOK* 


212 acres of good turnip land. 




425 good strong clay, 213 




acres of clay mixed with stones. 


Weston, 


1000 acres of strong clay, looo 


- 


fenny. 


WiNWXCK* 


too acres gravel, idoo strong 




' clay, 600 woodland. 


■ 


WiTTON. 



9011^ 
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WiTTON. 
WoODSTONl. 

Wood Walton, 
Wood JIurst. 

WOOLEY* 

Yaxley. 

Yelling. 



1200 acres clay land, 300 gravel, 

300 light land bearing furze. 
333 acres gravel and sand, 600 

strong clay, 67 woodland. 
The whole consists of gault, or 

strong clay. 
800 acres strong clay, 100 turnip 

land. 
500 ditto 500 wood? 

land. 
1000 ditto 1000 fennv. 

The whole parish is of a poor 

clay.* 



* On the subject of soils, Mr. Scott observes that there are 
in nature perhaps, only two simple uncompoiinded natural earths 
or soils, — Sands of different kinds, and clays of various colours 
and qualities. When any clays are mixed or compounded to* 
gether with any sand ; this mixture is, or may be cattcd mixed 
soil, earth, or loam ; and may also be named after the kind, 
that it partakes of the greatest proportion ; as sandy soil, stony 
soil, rocky soil, clayey soil, chalky soil, moory soil, sea deposit, 
fen soil, or decayed vegetable soil ; (perhaps the best soil, the 
earth's rich round contains J, And several of these soils are often 
mixed with various proportions of each, which cause their qua- 
lities and colours to vary very much from each other. Soils 
are best when mixed with proper proportions of clay and 
^and, and vegetable matter or mud ; and they improve in value 
as they increase in thickness, and mend in quality, according to 
the temperature of the climate. They are further improved, if 
their level or inclination causes them to receive only a proper 
proportion, or quantity of solar rays. And the soil and land are 
highly improved in excellency, if the substratum suits the soil ; 
and is neither too clayey, compact, solid, or low to retain too 
much moisture, or cause the water to stagnate ; nor fo) sandy,, 

rocky, 
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SECT. V. — WATER. 

Abbotfslcy, watered by ponds. 

Alconbory, ditto. 

Alwalton, supplied by springs. 

Barham; by po ad s . 

Bluntishamcum Earith, by springs, and the river Ouse. 

Brampton^ by springs, and the River Ouse. 

Brington^ by isprings. 

B^oughton, by a stream which takes its course hence to Ramsey. 



rocky, .porous, or high, to let the rainwater pass through too 
> toon, or runoff too fast. 

When the soil is too sandy, light, or dry, or the climate too 
llot,it should be marled, or clayed; when it is too clayey, it should 
have sand, or light soils mixed with it ; or have its surface 
burned, which will make the soil much lighter. When it is too 
vet* it should be drained ; and when springy, it should be hoi* 
low-dralsid ; or drained with open gutters or drains. The 
soils in tWi county are very various, even in most parishes ; 
and are described by the judicious Mr. Maxwell, thus j "The 
county of Huntingdon possesses several distinct sorts of soil ; 
viz. xst, fens or moor; and, skirty land; 3rd, meadow land ; 
4th, strong deep stapled soil, either consisting of clay, or of gravel 
with a mixture of loam; and 5th, thin stapled light clay.'* 

There arc scarcely any minerals except gravel and turf moor, 
at present discovered and noticed in thr county of Huntingdon. 
Which greatly surprizes me, because the surface in this county in 
several places is very miKrh like, and has several symptoms 
exactly similar to the surface of Staffordshire, where mines are 
found ; and are now wrought to the infinite advantage of the 
public. Indeed 1 think that there are other mines to be found 
in the county of Huntingdon, and several other adjacent coun- 
tict, where they have never yet been properly sought for. I 
have often thought when riding over Somersbam heath, and 
examining the surface, &c. that there is a coal mine under it, 

la that part of it towards St. Ive's. 

Buckden, 
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Buckden, by good springs. 

JBuckworth, by springs. 

Bury, is supplied by a small brook. 

Bythorn, by springs. 

Catw«rth» by ponds. 

Caldecot cum Wathingley, by' ponds. 

Chesterton, by ponds. 

CoIn> is supplied by springs. 

Connington, by ponds* 

Covington,by ponds. 

Denton, by ponds. ^ 

DoddingtoDy by springs. 

Easton, partly by springs and ponds, 

Elton, ditto ditto ditto. 

Ellington, by ponds. 

Everton cum Tetworth, by ponds. 

Bynskbury, by the Oust and springs. 

Farcct, by springs. 

Fenny Stanton, by very fine springs. 

ft 

button, by ponds and springs. 

Folkesworth, by ponds. 

Gidding Magna and Parvay by ponds. 

Glatton, by ponds. 

Godmanchester, by the Ouse and springs. 

C^raveley, by ponds. 

Graifiiam, by ponds. 

Gransdon, by ponds and springs. 

Haddon, by ponds. 

Uaile Weston, by springs, and a small river which 19 never dry. 

Hamerton, by ponds. 

Hartford, by springs. 

Hemingford Grey, by springs. 

Hemiogford Abbots, by springs and the Ousc. 

Hilton, by springs, 

Ifolme, by ponds. 

Houghton, by springs. ^ 

Huntingdon, by springs. 

Keystone, is supplied by fine iprings in the town, and by pohdt 
in the fields. 

avwnraD.] . c Kimboltonj 
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tCimbolton, by ponds and a few springs. 

l.eighton Broracswold, by ponds. 

Long Stow, by ponds. 

tuddington, by ponds. 

tiUtton, by ponds. 

Molesworth, by springs in its lower parti| and ponds in tfit 

upper. 
Morborn, by ponds. 

Keedingworth cum Holywell, by excellent springs. 
Offord-Cluny, by springs and the Ouse. 
Cfford-D' Arcy, J)y ditto ditto. 
Old Hurst, by ponds and wells not fed by springs;.. 
Old Weston, by springs. 
Orerton Longville, by springs. 
Overton Waterville, by springs. 
Papworth, by ponds. -• ? 

Paxton Magna, by the Ouse, but no springs. ' 
Paxton Parva,sby the Ouse, springs and rivulets/ 
Perry, by ponds. 
Pidley, by ponds and wells. 
Ramsey, a canal navigable to Lynn, and springs* 
Raveley Magna, by ponds. 
Raveley Parva, by ponds. 

Rippon Abbots, by springs in part, but chiefly by ponds » 
Rippon Regis, by ponds. 
Sawtry St. Andrews and Judith, by ponds. 
St. Neot's, river Ouse, and by springs. 
St. Ives, is supplied by very good springs. 
Somersham, ditto. 
Southoe, by ponds and springs. 
Spaldwicky springs in the town. 
Standground, by ponds. 
Stebbington with Sibson, by springs. 
Steeple Gidding, by ponds. 
Stcwkley Magna, by springs in the fieldSi but has none in the 

town. 
Stewkley Parva, by ponds chiefly. 
Stiitan, has only one spring. 
Stoughton Magnai by ponds. 

Swincihead^ 



.* 



I 
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Swineshead, by ponds. 

Thurmington, by ^londs; 

Toseland, by ponds. 

Upton^ by ponds; 

Upwood, is supplied by pond*. 

Warsley* by wells and laad springs. 

Warboys, by pondb, canal to Lynn. 

Water Newton, by springs. 

Wistow, by a small brook and ponds, 

Winwick, \:y ponds. 

Witton, by good springs. 

Woodbton, by good springs. 

Wood Walton, by ponds. 

Woodhurst, by springs. 

Wooley, by pond . 

Yaxley, by ponds. 

Yelling, by ponds. 

By the above account it may be seen that the grcatci 
part of the county is watered by ponds. The Ouse and 
the Ncne are the only rivers which communicate with 
It ; the former falling into it at St. Neot's, from whence 
it winds through several parishes to Huntingdon, and 
from that place through several other parif^'^ into Cam* 
bridgeshire, which it enters at or near Eu,... ; the latter 
divides the northern part of Huntingdonshire from the 
county of Northampton. See Plate annexed. 



On the Drainage 9/ WhittUsea Merej by Mr. Scott. 

AAA, Plan oi a new river to be made about twenty 
feet wide, and tour feet deep, which by carrying the Nenc 
and other waters, into the forty feet river, will drain 
the greatest part of the mere itself. 

BB, Reeds and aquatic rubbish, that grow all round 
.the sides of the mere, some of which is lately cultivated. 

c 2 CC, 
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CC, Dikes across the lowest parts of the mere, to cbw- 
vcy the remaining water to the water engine, or mill. 

D, The water engine or mill to throw the water out of 
the mere into the adjoining drain, from whence it will run 
into the forty feet river. 

When I examined the depth of the mere in several 
places out of a boat, the water was not above eighteen 
inches, or two feet deep ; and the person that rowed mc 
about, who I think was a native of the house where the 
boats are kept, assured mc that the mere was very little 
deeper of water in any part at that time.. As it is so very 
shallow, it might be made almost dry land, by only cut- 
ting the small river to convey the water of the Nene round 
the highland side to the drain that will convey it down 
to the forty feet river by Lyon to the sea. This new little 
river also will catch all the other waters, that run from 
all the highlands into the mere. And as there are seldom 
or never any springs in the low fens, it is probable there 
are very few, if any in this mere ; a small-sized water 
engine therefore, at a moderate expense, will be quite 
sufficient to drain the whole. And as the land is turf 
moor, the expense of cutting the litilc river, and all the 
draining and partitioning dikes, cannot be considerable^ 
more especially as the turf will sell to great advantage. 

Whittlesea, and the other meres are now so much filled 
up with mud, and grown up with aquatic matter^ that 
they are of but very little value as fisheries, either to the 
proprietors or the public. And though they produce a 
little reed, which may bring a few pounds per annum to* 
the proprietors, and are of some use to the public to- 
thalch out-buildings with, yet as that exposes the villages,, 
where they use it to thatch houses, &c. to such dreadful 
danger when a fire takes place, (as I have seen in many 

late fires}, that upon the wliole I think it would be good 

policy 
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policy in the land owners to discourage thatching so much 
with reed or straw, cither in town^ or villages ; especially 
where the houses and buildings stand near each other. 

That the draining of the meres would be of great service 
to 'many thousands of acres round about them, is unde-i> 
niable f for the meres are dreadful nuisances to the low 
fen lands that lie round about them, because in the winter 
season, they are kept always full of water by the rain and 
rivers, and mills^ that work their water into them, and 
the waters that flow back up the rivers into them, whea 
the rivers and sluices below them are silted up, and ad 
they are situated in the high part of the fens, and sur- 
rounded with light porous fen-earth banks, that will let 
the waters through them almost as fast as a sieve. Indeed 
so little will the fen-earth resist or stop water, that it is 
a proverb among the fen farmers, that the banks will 
let as much water soak back through the banks in a night, 
as all the mills can throw into the river, even when thd 
yvinds blow. And therefore, it must be self-evident, that 
those immense reservoirs, th: neres, seated in the higher 
parts of the fens, must do almost incredible damage to all 
th^ circumjacent fen country. The new water-proof banks, 
would help them, but these goon slowly ; as there are 
so many legal obstacles to prevent their adoption. 

The drainage of the meres would also be of more sefr- 
vice to the health of the inhabitants of thi$ rich fertile 
soil; than any other measure that can possibly be adopted, 
for in their present state at some seasons, the meres are 
awful reservoirs of stagnated water, whjch poisons the 
circunumbient air for many miles round about, and 
sickens and frequently destroys m^ny of thjs inhabitants, 
especially such as are not natives. And the draining of 
these meres would be of immense advantage also to im« 
prove the drainage of ail t)ie eoviptries, thfit drain through 

fhe 
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the outfall of Lynn ; and the navigation of all ilie nu- 
nerous places that navigate to and from that ancient port v 
because the fresh-water floods, the only natural efficient 
cause that can now effectually cleanse the rivers, would 
then flow down them with such great velocity, that thfe/ 
would sweep the sand and mud before them to deep water 
at sea; and thus amazingly cleanse all the rivers sea- ward, 
peeper and wider, and improve the outfall. A good out- 
jall, all judicious engineers agree, and good authors, ancient 
^nd modern, that have written on fen drainage affirm, (sc« 
Dugsdale, Badslade, Lord Gorges, Armstrong, Biidgman, 
^d Elstobb, Wattie, Maxwell, Vancouver, &c. &c.) is 
the chief and almost only thing wanting, effectually tQ 
drain the fertile fens, which lie many yards higher than 
low wati^r mark at sea. And consequently if the outfalls 
ifere made good, the fens would drain themselves, and 
jnake this fich-spiled district the most valuable part of 
^ kingdon). 

Whittlesea mere is a very large piece of water. Mr. 
JBodger states it to be only 1570 acres, which may be true 
concerning the space of water it contains ; now it is almost 
£lled with mud, and grown up with reeds and rushes, and 
aquatic rubbish. But Camden and Bowen say it is six. 
miles long, ^nd three broad ; which I apprehend is a fact^ 
according to its^ancient and proper boundaries. 

As the necessary dikes also to part and drain the meres, 
will produce good turf, I am persuaded that the meres 
may be drained and enclosed for much less expense than 
most high country commons can be enclosed for. And 
certainly fcn-land, when well drained and enclosed, is of 
double or triple value, to most highland commons. The 
jneres when drained would niake excellent hemp land. 

Ramsey mere, Ugg mere, and the other meres may also 
be drained in a similar way, and will make most exccl- 
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lent land for hemp, or rich land for wheat, or. any other 
grain for many years ; and afterwards as fine grazing or 
mowing land as any in the island. The draining of the 
meres therefore is an object of the greatest importancO'to 
the proprietors, an agricultural acquisition of the first mag* 
nitude, and an improvement of Txns]^$ia)Uitji]e value to the 
whole nation. 

Here I will venture to observe, that water engines iii 
this and in many other places would be much better 
worked with steam» than wind ; because wind engines ar« 
dependant on the elements, and can only be worked whea 
the wind blows; but steam water-engines may be worked 
at any time And as they may be worked in fen*drainag^ 
with turf, the .expense of working a' steam-water engine 
in the fens with turf can be but very little, where all 
die surrounding surface is fen-moor. IhdeM all this ex« 
pense might be more than defrayed, by grinding com, when 
they are not wanted to drain the land. And especially ais the 
grain and flour, might be conveyed to them and from dmi 
]bjr water* 



CHAP, 
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STATE OF PROFERTr. 



i- SECT. I. — ESTATES; 

THE old enclosed partis s^id to be, generally speakxngji 
in the hands of large proprietors ; but property in the 
new enclosures and open-6elds is much diffused* The.foU 
lowing are the names of noblemen, gentlemen, &c, who 
Qwn estates in this county. 

Abbot sky-^Francis Pym, Esq* 

Alconbury — Duke ot Mapc^ester, Lord Gwydir, * ■■■ ^ootb, 
Esq. — -^ Bowles, Esq. and executors of iate Mr. Newton. 

Alwalton — Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, Earl^ Fizwil- 
11am, Col. Bedford, Sir Richard Hilley, and others. 
• Barhaui — Sir W. Watson, Wj. Ladds, Esq. Joseph Siiarpc^ 
Esq* Henry Hansen, Esq. Sir Thomas Read, and some small 
proprietors. 

Blunfesham — Mr. Tibbct, Alderman Annesley, and Messrs. 
Knight and Hutchinson. 

Brampton — Lord Sandwich, Lord Sparrow, H. Rayston, and 
Robert Godby> Esqrs. Dr. Barnaby, Lord Hinchinbroke and 
Dr. Watson. 

Brington— Mr. Lewin and Mr. Horsewith. 

Bronghton — W. Tatnall, Esq. L. Reynolds, Esq. and Charles 
Pinfold, Esq. 

Buckden— Bishop of Lincoln, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Thornhill, 
Mr. H. Whitworth, Mr. Margeits. 

Bnckworth — 
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Buckwordi— R.E.P. Shaftoe, Esq. Bury, Esq, Col. Spar- 
row, W, Campion, Esq. Messrs. Julian and StrafFord. 

Bythortic — Thos. Hunt, Esq. Mr. George, Wm. Walcott^ 
Biq. "Alderman Williams, Mr. Lucas, and others. 

Catworth — Duke of Manchester, N. Tomlin, Esq. Mr. Fryer 
Geo. Maxwell, and C. Welstead, Esqrs. and othert. 

Caldecot— S. A. Priest, Esq. Duke of IBuccleugh, — ^— Hains' 
ley, Esq. 
Chesterton — Earl of Aboyne. 

Coin — Mr. Ketton, Mr. SharpTest. ' 

Connington— John Heathcote, Esq. 

Covington — Dako of Manchester, and Hawef , Esq. 

Denton— General W«ll5,Rev:Mr.Moor, and Mr. JohnNicholls. 
Doddington — George Thornhill, Esq. 

Eaiton— Sir W , Watson, •— — Sparrow, Bsq. W. Ladds, Esq. 
Duke of Manchester, and sonte others, •' " '-* 

Elton— Lord Carysford, Thomas Cooper, E»€f* Thonat B^tct, ■ 
Eiq; Mrs. Selby, Rev. P. Fisher, and others. 

EUingtOB Sparrow, Esq. Sir W. Watson, R. Reynoldi) 

and W. Ladds, Esqrs. and others. 
Evcrton — Miss Pedley. 

Eynsbiiry — Loni Sandwich, — Pym, Esq. M.- P. Geo, 
Morgan, Esq. S. Staughton, Esq. Mr. Pattison, Mr. Howett, 
Rev. W. Cole, and others. 

Farcct-Child— Geo. Maxwell, and — — Marshall, Esqrs. and 
pthers. 

Fenny Stanton-^ Aid. John Brown, John Hammond, and John 
^l press, Esqrs. 
Fletton— Mr. Paiker, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Squires. 
Folkeiworth — Messrs. Priest, Wright, Thorntpni and Fryers, 
and others. 
Gidding Magna — Lord Sondes. 
Gidding Parva — A. Annesley, Esq. 
Glatton — Admiral Wells, Mr. Sherwood, and others. 
Godmanchcster — Geo. Maiile Swcftin£S, and John Pashley, 
Esqrs. Government and a number of small proprietors. 

Gravely— Rev. W. Cc^jipard, Geo. Thornhill, Esq. David 
Veasey, Edward Nightifi^j-ile and W. Butt, Esqrs. and soniesmuU 
proprietors. 

GraHliam— 
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GrafFliam——-- Sparrow, Esq. and Dr. Part*. 
Gransdon — Lord Onglcy, James Rust, Esq. Major Kcmplc, 
Clare Hall College, John Spring, £sq. and others. 
Haddon — Earl of Aboyne. 

Haile Weston— John Pync, Esq. A. M. Danrell, Esq. James 
Binsome, Esq. and Peter House College. 
Hamerton — T. H. Barry, Esq. and Sir R. Hilley. 
Hartford — L. M. Bourchier, Esq. and Lord Sandwich. 
Hemingford Grey — R. C. Mitchell, Esq. Admiral Brown> Mr^ 
W. Margetts, and Captain Hevendon. 

Hemingford Abbots — R. C. Mitchell, Esq. Sir John Linton, 
Rev, John Perry. 

Hilton— Walter Peek^ Esq. Admiral Brown, Edward Theed, 
Esq. and Mr. Parnton. 
Holnie<^Thomas Wells, — Clarke, and r— ^ Gee, Esqrs. 
Holywell — Duke of Manchester, Mr. Ashton, Geo. Margetts^ 
^s<{. and Mr. Thorpe. 

Houghton— Executors of Six R. Bernard, Mr. Newton, Rc?^* 
Mr. Broad, and Alderman Annesley. 
Huntingdon— Lord Sandwich and others. 
Keystone — Duke of Manchester, — Bellamy, Esq . Geo.Paimer, 

iEsq. Thomas Elderkin, Esq. Clitheroe, Esq. and others. 

Kimbolton — Duke of Manchester, Alderman Williams^ 
Leighton Bromcswold— John Norris, Esq. 

Long Stow — Prebend of Lincoln, Reed, R. Reynolds, 

T. N. Tomlins, Esqrs. and several others. . 
Luddington — Duke of Buccleugh, and Rev. Gilbert Fyewell. 
Linton — Lord Sondes, Sir R. Hilley, and Lady Booth. 
Melesworth — Mr. Hustward, Sanuiel Pashley, Esq. Thomas 
Pashley, Esq. Messrs. Welstead, Shaw, Seaile, Kington, Ord, 
and Titchmarsh hospital. 
Morborn — Edward Shaftoe, Esq, and Rev. — Attwoodr 
Needingsworth — Mr. John Hemingstoo, Thomas Howard, Esq, 
Mr. Britton, Dr. Waddington, Dr. Sturgess, Mr. Ayne^ and 
Geo. Margetts, Esq. 

Oiford Cluney — T.Sisney, Esq. and Dean and Chapter of West.- 
minster. 

Offord D'Arcy — Major Tyrrel, Hon. Mrs. Montague, James 
Morton, Esq. Mr. Peppercorn, and some others. 

Old 
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Old Hurst—Miss Fountain^ General Morgan, and some small 
freeholders. 

Old Weston— R. Reynolds, Esq. Mr. Boldero, Rev, Mr, 
Malone, Barnard Hospital, Mr. Fortescue, and otiiers. 

Overton Longville — Lord A^yae, Rev. Charles Stuart, Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough. 

Qvcrton Waterville — Lord Aboyne, Earl Fitzwilliam, Pem- 
broke Hall College, and others. 

Pap worth — Mr- Grace. 

J^axton Magna-^ — — r Leeds, Esq. Dean and Chapter of Lin« 
coin, and others. 

Paxton Parva— H. P. Stanley, Esq. R, Reynolds, Esq. St. 
Johp*s apd Catherine Hall Colleges, O. Rowley, Esq. 

perry — James Gtrth,Esq. Hurst, Browning, and — »-• 

Caswell, Esqrs. Si.* James Duberry. 

Pidley — Sir R. Burton, Cole and ■>■ Cherry, Esqrs. 

Ramsay — W. H. Feliowes> Richard Pooley, M. A. StrafFopd, 
B, Brightsey, Samuel Wells, Esqrs. and many others. 

Raveley Magna — Sir Henry Peyton, Sir Richard Bickerton. 

Raveley Parva— ^N. Wescomb, Esq. Mrs. Owen, Lord Sapd- 
Hfich, T. Pooley, Esq. 

Ripton Abbots-r-John Roper and W. Fellowes, Esqrs. 

Ripton Regis — Rev. S. Kentish, Master of Magdalen College, 
Rev. Dr. Sturgess, Rev. Dr^ Tojkington. 

Sawtry St. Andrews— Duke, of Devonshire, -— Anneslc/i 
Esq. - 

Sawtry St. Judith'srr-Puke of .Devonshire, Lord Cayendish* 

^t. Neot's — Lord Sandwich, — Rowley, Esq. Mr. Leighton, 
and Sir G. B. Smith. . 

St, Ive*s — J. White, psq. James and John Nfann, John Brown, 
John Linsall, and Charles Qardincr, Esqrs. 

Somersham — Messrs. Farmer, Ansell, Ibbott, Leeds, Ilctt, 
Wilson, George Thompson, and the Bishop of Landaff. 

Southoe— II, P. Stanley, Lord of the Mifnor, Mr. Poi.iter, anJL 
Thornhill, Esq. 

Spaldwick Sparrow, Esq. W. Reed, Esq. Thomas^Day, 

^sq. Sir William Watson, and others. 

Standground— Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord pardley, Thomp- 

gpn. and T. V. Warwick, Esqrs. 

Stebirgt >n 
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Stebington— Duke of Bedford, and W. Walker, Esq. lord of 
the Manor. 

Steeple GIdding — ^John Heathcote, Esq. 

Stewklcy Magna— ^Dr. Torkington and John Heathcote, Esq. 

Stewkley Parva — Lord Sandwich. 

Stilton — A. Annesley, Esq. and others. 

Stoiighton — George Parker and W. Gregory, Esqrs. andothert. 

Suincshead — Duke of Manchester, and Mr. Day. 

Thurning — Mr. George Hart, and Mr. Bartlc/. 

Toseland — Joseph Leeds and Edward Lilnn, Esqrs. and othen. 

Upton— John Heathcote, Esq. 

Upwood— Lady Bickerton; John Pooiey, Esq. and others. 

Warsley — Greneral Needham, Rev. Jackson, and others. 

Warboyi— Mr. Stroud, John RicRards,and John Carstairs, Esq. 
lord of the Manor. 

Water Newton — Edward Knipe, Esq. 

\Vi stow— Captain Jackson and Mr. Sweeting. 

Winwick— Duke of Buccleugh, Messrs. Martin and Hunt, 
and others. 

Wjtton — Sir Robert Barnard, Executors of Rev. Perry, 

and Rev. Mr. Cole, and Dr. Peckham. 

Woodslone Thompson, Vaughan, — Edwards, 

Esqrs. Rev. Mr. Bingliurst. 

Wood Walton — General Htsssey, W. Fcllowes and W. Pears, 
Esqrs. Mr. Jay. 

Wood Hurst — John Carstairs, Esq. and Mr. Bull. 
Woo ley — H. Cockerill, Esq. Rev. — — Peacock. 
Yaxley — Lord Carysfort, Mr. John Faux, Messrs. F. Martin, 
Squires, Child, and others. 

Yelling— Joseph Leeds, Esq. Ch.irity of Quakers, Charles 
Nightingale, Esq. and Mr. Ashcroft. 
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SECT. II. TSNUREi. 

We shall next proceed to state the tenures by which 
the latid in general is held. 

Abbotesley— Copyhold, fine arbitrary. 
Alconbury — Copyhold, line certain, and some freehold! • 
Alwal ton— Copyhold, fine certain, 
Barham— Copyhold, fine certain. 

Bluntisham— Two-thirds copyhold, fine arbitrary, one. third' 
freehold. 
Brampton— -Copyhold chiefly, but a littl? freehold. 
Brington — Freehold, 
Broii|(hton — Copyhold, fine certain. 
Buckden — Copyhold, fine certain. 
Biickworth — Freehold. 
Bury— Half freehold, and half copyhold. 
Bythorne — Freehold. 

Catworth — Principally freehold, remainder copyhold* 
Caldecot — Freehold. 
Chesterton— Freehold. 

Coin— Chiefly copyhold, remainder freehold. 
Conington— Freehold. 
Covington — Freehold. 
Denton and Doddington-^^-Freehold. 

Easton — Chiefly freehold, a small part copyhold, fine certain^ 
Elton — Chiefly freehold, remainder copyhold. 
Ellington — Copyhold, fine certain, and a little freehold. 
Everton— freehold. 

Eynsbury — Chiefly copyhold, fine certain, a small part freehold* 
Farcet— One-half copyhold, and one-half freehold. 
Fenny Stanton — Part copyhold, fine certain, a small part free- 
hold. 
Fletton-^Copyhold and some freehold. 
Folkesworth — Freehold. 
Gidding Magna— Chiefly copyhold* 
Gidding Farva— Freehold. 

OlattOQ, 
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Glatton, Godmanchcster, and Grafflum— Freehold. 

Gravely — Copyhold, fine arbitrary. 

Gransdon — Copyhold, fine, arbitrary, 

Haddon — Freehold. 

Haile Weston— Chiefly freehold, rest copyhold. 

Hamerton — Freehold. 

Hartford— Chiefly copyh«ld, remainder freehold. 

Hemingford Grey, and Abbots— Freehold, 

Hilton — Copyhold, fine certain, and a little freehold. 

Holme— Freehold . 

Holywell— Two-thirds. capyhold, one-third frcejiold* . 

Houghton — Copyhold, fine certain. 

Huntingdon — Greatest part freehold, and some copyhold. 
, Keystone — Freehold. 

Kimbolton— Two-thirds freehold, one-third copyhold, fine 
certain. 

Leighton Bromeswold— Freehold. 

JLong-Stow—Copyhold, fine certain. 

Luddington — Copyhold. 

Liitton — Freehold . 

Molesworth — Freehold. 

Morborn — Copyhold. 

Ncedingworth — Chiefly copyl^old, 

OfTord, Cluny — Copyliold, fine arbitrary, some freehold, and 
•o^ie leasehold. 

Offord D*Arcy— Chiefly freehold, remainder copyhold. 

Old Hurst — All copyhold but one estate. 

Old Weston and Overton Longville — Freehold. 

Overton Waterville— Leasehold. , 

Papworth — Freehold. 

Pax ton Magna— One- third freehold, two- thirds leasehold. 

Perry — Two-thirds copyhold, fine arbitrary, one- third freehold. 

Pidley— Copyhold. 

Ramsey — Greatest part freehold, some copyhold; part fine 
arbitrary, and part fine certain. 

Raveley. Magna — Copyhold, fine arbitrary, 

Raveley Parva— Copyhold, fine certain, 

Ripton Abbots — Freehold. 

Ripton Regis— Chiefly freehold, remainder copyhold. 

Sawtry 
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Sawtry St. Andrews— Copyhold, fine arbitrary, a small part 
freehold* 

Sawtry St. Judith's— Copyhold. 

St. Neot's— One-half free, and the other half copyhold. 

St. Ive's — Copy hold,' fine, arbitrary. 

Somersliam— All the fen-lands, freehold, and some of the up- 
lands ; remainder copyhold^i 

Southoe Three-fourths freehold, and one-fourth leasehold. 

Spaldwick — Copyhold, fine certain, a little freehold. 

Standground— Greater part free, remainder copyhold. 

Stebbington and Steeple Gidding — Freehold. 

Stewkley Magna — Three fourths freehold, one-fourth leasehold. 

Stukely Parva — Chiefly copyhold, rest freehold. 

Stilton— Freehold. 

Sloughton — ^Three-fourths freehold, and one-fourth leasehold. 

Swineshead — Copyhold, fine certain. 

Thurning — Freehold. 

Toieland— All freehold, but one estate. 

Upton— Freehold.* 

Upwood —Copyhold. 

Warsley — Freehold. 

Warboys — One-half free, and the other half copyhold. 

Water Newton and Winwick — Freehold. 

Wistow — Chiefly copyhold, rest freehold. 

Witton — Copyhold. 

Woodstone — Chiefly copyhold, remainder freehold. 

Wood Walton— Freehold. 

Wood HurSt— Chiefly copyhold, remainder freehold. 

Wooley — Freehold. 

Yaxley — Three-fifths free, and two-fifthi copyhold. 

Yelling — Chiefly copyhold, rest freehold. 

Rather more than half the county is of a freehold te- 
nure, the remainder, (with the exception of about one 
thirtieth part of the whole, which is leasehold) is copyhold. 
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CHAP, 111. 



BUILDINGS. 



, SECT. I. — HOUSES OF PROPttlETOBI. 

THE following is a list of the principal houses In the 
county : 

AlwaIton» Colonel Bclford. 

Blufltisham, Mr. Kent, Mr. Feary, 

Brampton, — — Sparrow, Ei>q. 

Buckden, Bishop of Lincoln. 

CaldecQty A* Priest, Esq. 

ChestertoOy Earl of Aboyne. 

Conington, Johi| Heathcote, Esq. 

Denton, Rev. ■ Moore, Rectory. 

Doddington, George Thornhill, Esq, 

Elton, L(^rd Carytfort* 

JCverton, Miss Pcdley.' 

Fenny Stanton, Admiral Browo, Mr, Hammond, John Aiprtts^ 
£sq. 

Codmanchester, John Pashley, Esq. 

Graffham, — — Sparrow, Esq. 

Haddon, the Parsonage. 

Hemingfiird Grey, John Linton, Esq. Rev. John Perry, 

Hilton, Mr. Theedt. 

Holme, Qeneral W«1U. 

Huntingdon, Lord Sandwich. 

Kimbolton, Duke of Manchester. 

Offbrd D'Arcy^ •-— » Montague^ Esq, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Montague. 

Overton 
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Overton Longville, Earl of Aboyne. 
^axton Parva, A. Standley, Esq. 
Perry, Sir John Dubury, 
Ramsey, W. H. Fellowes, Esq. 
Rippon Abbots, John Roper, Esq. 
SawCry St. Andrew*s, the Rectory. 
St. Neot's, — Rowley, Esq* 
St. Ives, Taylor White, Esq. 
Somershanii^ George Thompson, Esq. 
Southoe, Rev. Mr. Pointer. 
Stebbington, the Parsonage. 
Stoughton, George Parker, Esq. 
Thurning, the Parsonage. 
Warsley, General Needham. 
Water Newton, Parsonage.House. 



SECT. IT. III. IV. — FARM-HOUSESj REPAIRS^ COT- 

TAGES^ &C. 

The following Table will give a gbneral view of the 
number of inhabited houses, when the survey was taken, 
and the manner in which they are repaired. 



mirriNGD.] 



wA%iii-uofav> &s* ' 



Alwallun . . 
Barham • . 
Blunliiharo . 
Bramptun , . 
Bring ton • • 
Broil gh ton . 
Buckdea . . 
Backworth . . 
Bury .... 
Bjtborge . . 
Cal<vc)Tth , . 
Caldccot . . 
Cheitertou . 
C(i!tt . , . 
ConiiigluD . , 
Covinijion . . 
Deiil'.n . . . 
SoddingtoD . 

£ltuD . . . 

Ellington . . 
Evert on . . . 

Tarcel . . . 
Fenn} Stanton 
FlHtnn . . 
Folketworlh . 
GidJiui; Magna 
Gidiiing Pana 
Glat. n . . . 
Goilmantbciter 
Gravele; . 
Graffhiiin . . 
Grittsilou . . 
Haddun . . . 
Haile Wetton . 
Uamerton . . 
Hartford . . 
Bemingrord Grey 
Carried OTsr 



by tl>e landlord. 

bj the lenant. 

by the laadliird. 

' landlord aud tenant con- 

tto ' ditto 

bj the landlord. 



by landlord 

jointly, 
ditlu 
by ! and lord. 



id tenant con- 



— 


411 


6Q 


14 

9n 






SO 


B 


10 

%0 


11 

ID 


no 


SO 
20 


— 




IS 


11 

15 
3 


96 


15 



iliLlu 
ditto 
by landlord and tcaut con- 



■tliy the tenantry. 
Idndlord. 



judiord. 



lU 735 9158 



ditto 

by lenant. 

ditto 

chiefly bj landlord. 

bt landliird. 

part lij landlnrd solely, ond 

pnrl h\ lenaiitj solely. 
by laudlurd. 
part by laudiord snlnlj, and 

part by ti-nanl solelj. 
by landlord avid Knant con- 
■jmnlly. 
by tenant, 
by landlord and tenant cui> 

jointly, 
by laudioril- 
dillo 
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Partthei. 



Brought over 284 

Hemio^ford 

Abbots . . 
Hilton ... 
Holme . . . 
Houtjhtoii . . 
Huntingdon . 
Kejstone •. . 
Kimbolton . . 
I^ighton Bromes 

wold ... 
Long Stow . , 
Luddingtoa > 

lutton . . . 



Farm 
Hoo«;s 



Duelling 
Houses. 



7 



5 

6 
6 

7 
10 

8 



Molesworlli 
M or bom . . 
Meediog worth 

cum Holj-well 
Oflford Chiny . 
Offord D*Arcy 
Old Hurst ., . 
Old West^a . 
Orerton Long- 

villc . . . 
Orerton Water- 

villc . . . 
Papworth . . 
Faxton Magna 
Paxton Parva 
Perry , . . 
Pidley .^ . . 
Ramsey . . 
Baveley Magna 
lUielcy Parya 
Ripton Abbots 
Riptoo Regis . 
Siwtry St. Andrew 
Stwtry St. Judith 
St Ncofs . . 
St. Itc's . . . 
Somenham . . 
Soulhoe . . 
Spaldwick . . 
Standground . 
Stebington . . 
Steeple Giddiog 
Stcwkley Magua 
Stewkley Paria 
JSliltoa . . . 
Stoughton . . 

Carried over 



7 



2S 

5 

5 

5 

10 



735 
16 




7 

5 

5 

6 
80 

6 

4 
18 

4 

8 

7 

8 

6 
40 

2 

6 

5 

5 

11 
6 

2 
8 

397 



15 



16 

SO 

12 

5 



S 

30 



Cottases< 



14 

SO 
50 
10 



8 
80 

ISO 
SDO 
80 
20 
10 
80 



20 
40 



986 
10 

S8 
10 
10 

2 
6 

10 

12 

7 

11 

10 
10 



10 

10 

10 

3 



10 

5 
9 

10 

4 
II 
SO 
10 

5 
16 

8 
20 

4 

20 

10 

120 

8 
SO 
10 
20 

5 
14 
20 

9 

4 



Repairs by whom done. 



part by laudlord solely, part 

by tenant solely, 
by fandlord. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

by tenant. 

by landlord. 

by tenant. 

by the landlord on tenants 
first coming in after whick 
by the tenant solely. 

by landlord and tenant. 

by tenant. 

by landlord and tenant. 

by landlord, 
ditto 
by ditto 
by tenants. 

by landlord and tenant con- 
jointly. 

by landlord a^d tenant. 

by ditto ditto 

by landlord. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

chiefly by landlord. 

by landlord. 

by tenant. 

by landlord. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

by landlord and fenant. 

by landlord in general. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

by landlord and tenant. 

ditto ditto 

by tenant. 

ditto 

by bndlord and tenant. 

by tenant. 



3739 > 1512 
D 2 



56 
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Parishei. 



Brought oyer 
Swineflhead . 
Tbamin^ . 
Toseland . . 
Upton . . 
Upwood . . 
Wariley . . 
Warbojs . . 
Water Newton 
Wiatow . . 
Winwick . . 
Witlon . . 

Woodskone . 
Wood Walton 
Wood Hurst . 
Wooley . . 
Yaxlej . . 
Yelling . . 



Total 



.Farm 

397 


Dwelling 
Uoui»es. 


Cottaget. 


Repairs by whom ^one. 

• 


3739 


1562 




5 




15 


ditto 


4 


— - 


' 6 


ditto 


4 




12 


by tbe landlord. 


5 


■ 1 ■ 


20 


ditto 


8 


do 


10 


by landlord and tenant. 


5 




18 


by landlord. 


30 




30 


b^ landlord and tenant, 
ditto ditto 


3 




11 


8 


25 


15 


by landlord. 


9 




IS 


ditto 


5 


15 


15 


by landlord and tenant* 
ditto ditt» 


14 


"■ 


14 


6 




20 


by landlord, 
ditto 


6 


io 


10 


4 




4 


ditto 


5 


SO 


60 


ditto 


8 




20 
1872 


diUo* 


1802 


3889 


• 



i«» 



* Mr. Scott recommends it to landlords not to lay out io 
buildings and repairs^ on old tenements any large sum in ope 
year. And the tenant should always pay half the workman's 
wages for new buildings, and all the workman's wages for repairs; 
and always do the carriage of all the building materials gratis. 
This would render tenants in general not so desirous of unne- 
cessary buildings, and more careful to preserve them from want- 
ing expensive repairs, and would make them pay timely atten- 
tion to little decays and small damages, which if neglected^ often 
prove very injurious to the buildings, and ultimately extremely 
expensive to the landlords. Every tenant also should be re* 
quired to plant twenty or more willows, or poplars, or fruit trees, 
at a proper distance ; or half that number of oaks, or ashes, and 
fence or preserve them from stock, for every yard the new build- 
ings are in length ; and half that number for every yard of ex- 
pensive repairs ; and let the tenant choose the places with the 
landlord's or steward's consent, where such timber or fruit trees 
should be planted. 

Such a plan would prevent tenants from teazing for unneces- 

sary buildings or alterations. And such plantations of timber, 

-or fruit-trees would amazingly increase the real value of •estates t 

and prove an ample compensation for the expense of buildings 

and repairs, and be of but little expense to tenants. 

X he 
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The farm-houses are in many cases inconveniently si« 
tuated for the occupation of the land, and of course what- 
ever is produced must be had at an expense considerably 
beyond what would be necessary^ in case the contiguity 
and convenience which generally attach themselves to en- 
closed farms, were established. By the account above 
^ven it will be seen that there are 6563 inhabited houses 
in the county ; that in three-fifths of the parishes, the 
repairs are done by the landlord, in one-fifth of them by 
the landlords and tenants conjointly, and the remaining 
fifth by the landlords or tenants solely. In regard to cot- 
tages, Mr. Scott observes, that of late several fen -farmers 
who have recently purchased their farms, have erected 
comfortable cottages on their land, knowing it will be 
very convenient for themselves to have good labourers on 
their premises. They have also annexed good large gar- 
dens to diem, and let them to labourers ; and some of them 
keep their labourers a cow. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OCCUPATION. 



SECT. 1. AND H. — SIZE OF FARMS, RENT. 

THE siT^e of the farms will be seen from the fpllo^inj 
table: 



Parbl^. 




Sijp o# Farm?. 

- 


Rent fifi^ tCt^Q. 


Abbotesley . 


• 
• 


1 ji ^ 
from 100 acres to IJLO ^r^ 


s. d. , 
7 p«r«(^« 


Alconburj- cbi 
Wabridge 


• 


from SO to 160 acres, and 
4 JO to 600 


170 


Alwaltoa . . 


" • ' " 


from 70 to 200, 250, 260 


14 


Barnham 


• 


from 20 to 200 


16 


Bluntisham cum 
Erith ... 


from 20 to 157, and 160 


16 to40s.open field 
258. lo 40s. en- 
closed 


Braropton . 




SO, 150, SOO, and 400 


26 


Brington . . 


'' 


50, 144, to 300 


22 


Brooghton . 




70, 350, to 400 


12 


Burkden . . 




100 to 250 


18 


Buck\vortli . 




100 to 500 


16 


Bury . . . 
Bythorne . 




40 acres to 400 


25 




80, ISO, 200, 300 


19 


Catworth 




40 to 400 


20 


Caldecot, &c. 




2?0 to 400' 


2o 


Chesterton . 




120, 200 to 300 


30 


Coin . . . 




40 to 200 


16 open field 
30 enclosed 


Conington . 




10, 100 to 450 


20 


Denton . . 




110, 166, to 188 


20 


Doddington . 




29.0y 300, 430, 510 


24 


Easton . . 




50 to 160 


20 


Elton . . . 




100 to 350 


20 


Ellington . 




12, SO to 300 


18 


Kverton . . 




60, 100to-200 


7 © 
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Pitiihea. 


Size of Fanni. 


Rent pericre. 


Ejiubury . . 


iO Id 600 


9. d.' 

n per acre 


Fareet . . . 


00 to ISO 


98 


Fennj Stanton . 


40, 100 to 300 


'<i 


Fletton . . 


300 to 400 


iO to 30j. ■ 


Fdk.worth . . 


50, 100 to 160 


'1 


Gidding Magna 


20 to SOO 


13 


GiddiDgFarva . 


30 to 400 


10 


Glattou . . . 


*, lOO, 900 


'A 


Godmanchester 


30,100,150, 300 to 800 


15 Bbefureitwaien- 

clfneJ.nowSOi. 
b Ohcfureitwuea- 


Grawlcy . . . 


iO, GO, 160,300 to 380 


cloted, Quw 13i. 
to 15s. 


Graffham . -. 


M to 350 


17 




30, lOO, 150,300 


S 


Raddon . . . 


20, 400, 470 


10 


Haile Wntoa . 


40,120, 300,700 


30 


Hamerton . 


120 to 330 


90 B 


Hartford . . 


70 to SSO 


18 


Hemiogford Grey 


50 to 800 


31 fi 


Ditto Abbot* . 


10, 100, iOO. 400 


30 


HUloa . . . 


SO to S50 


19 


Holme . . . 


30 to aoo 


35 hurblaBd 

15 fen land 


Hoogbton - . 


80, 90, SOO, 250, 300 


90 arable 
30 grail 


Banlingdon . 


4 to 30 


40 to H0». 


Keiitooe . . 


S5. 35, 350, 350 


ISO 


Eimbolton . . 


50, 200 10 600 


SO 


teighton Brome»- 
Wbld , . . 


300 to GOO 


90 


long Slow . . 
Indaingloo . 


SU to 300 


12 


36 to 310 


go 


l«ittoii . . . . 


IOO, 400, to 600 


10 


Moleiworth . . 


SO, 300 to 400 


18 


Horbom . . . 


150 to 440 


17 


Needingwortb . . 


50, 300, SOO to 400 


90 


(MfordCluoj . . 


35 to 380 


27 


Olford D'Arcy . . 


20, 40, 900 


10 arable 

U gran 

IS )aid to bo toe 






Old Hunt . . 


;o, 90.900, 300 


high bj St. pec 
acre 


OUWMtOB ., 


100 to 960 


S) 


OTertoii Loogvlllc 


!50, 500 to 60Q 


99 C 


Ditto Watetville 


100 to 950 


U 


Papworlh . . . 


390 to 350 


17 OtolSt. 


Paston Magna 


40 to 300 


8 


DiUoPaivr . . 


85. 910 to 390 


10 


tmj. . . . 


10 to 9W 


14 



40 



8IZG Of TABMS, BBXT8. 



Paiiihes. 



Sizcof Farms. 



Pidley . . 
Ramsey . . 
RAvley Magna 
RaTley Parva 
Ripton Ab1)ot8 
Ripton Regb 
Sawtry St.Andrew's 
Sawtry St. Judith . 
SaintNeot^f . . . 
Saint Ives* ... 

Somenham . 

Southoe . . 
Spaldwick . . 

Standground ' 

Stebbington • . 
Steeple Gidding . 
Stewkley Magna 
Stewkley Par va , 
Stilton . • 
StoughtoQ . 
Swinesh^ . 
Thurniog . 
Toseland . 
Upton . • 
^wood . • 
Warsley 
Warboys 
Water Newton 



Wistow . , 

XVinwich 
Witton . . 
Woodstone . 
Wood Walton 
Wood Hurst 
Wooley . . 
Yaxley . • 
Yelling • . 



40, 800, 650 

30 to 400 

100 to 300 

52 to ISO 

SO to 300 

S40, SSOy 300 to 400 \ 

50, 100 to 600 / 

100 to 400 

80 to 400 

50 to 300 

50, 500 to 600 

400 to 600 
80, 100, 330 

100,300,600 

IOO9 800, 350 

300 to 100 

70 to 350 

10, 15,40, 50» 100, 400 

100, 300 

50 to 170 

4o %o 800 

70 til 320 

70, 81Q, 880, 400 

Soto 150 

30,40,60, 300 

40, 110, 800 

30, 180, 150 

30, 300, 380 

30 to 400 

46, 55, 66, 70, 300, 530 

70, 80, 600 

SO, 140, 800, 300 

85, 300, 400 

40, 300 

160,840 
.130, 50, 300, 400 
«l50, 110, 860 



Rent per acre. 



8. d. 

14 per acre 
30 

80 
80 
16 

18 

80 
88 6 
30 

15 fenlaod, 85t.to 
308. highbuid 

88 

30 

SO highland 

80 fen land 

15 6 
80 

10 

16 

11 
15 
18 

7 
9 

8 
15 

8 
80 
35 
18 highbuid 

6 fen land 
15 

30 Ogra88,808,tiUage 

80 

81 

17 
17 

21 to 40f. 

7 



SIZI OF FARMS. 41 

It will be observed by the foregoing list that there 
are many large farms in Huntingdonshire, though small 
ones very much preponderate ; the rents run from 51. per 
acre, to 30/. per acre ; in a very few instances to as high 
as40x. in one instance to as high as i2ox.; but that it 
will be seen is in the neighbourhood of Huntingdon, 
where such rents are given for small pieces of land, for 
the conveniency of gentlemen, tradesmen, &c. keeping a 
horse, cow, &c. The great advantage of enclosing is 
strikingly conspicuous in several instances, the rent being 
more than doubled. 

Mr. Scott observes that in the fen- farms in general, 
and always where they have but only a few small agri* 
cultural offices, they make a well contrived large &rm- 
yard ; with a watering pUice 01^ two in it, all round the 
east, north, and west sides, and sometimes round the whole 
of the farm yard, except where the buildings stand. The 
wall is often made of cole-seed straw, is about six, eight 
or ten feet broad at the bottom ; and they carry the straw 
wall up six or eight feet high, tapering narrower till it 
comes to the top. This makes a very warm fence, and 
mil endure many years with now and then a little fresh 
cole-seed straw or stubble laid on the top ; and as there 
is plenty of such straw in the fens, it is of very little 
value for -any other purpose. Such farm-yards are fre- 
quently parted into two or three partitions, so that the 
farmer can put his horses in one part, his young stock 
in another, and his hogs in that part that is next to the 
bam- doors. 
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BECT. HI. IV. V. — TITHES, POOR RATES, AND 

LEASES. 

Thi following Table explains the' manner in which the 
land is occupied. 



Parishes. 



Abbotesley . 
Alconbury . 

Alwalton > . 

Bnrfaam • 

BluDtbham . 

Brampton 
Brington . . 
Broughton • 
BiKkden • . 

Buckworlh 

Bury . . 
Bythorne . . 
Catw«rth 
Caldecot . . 

Chesterton . 

Coin . . . 

Conington 
CoTington 
Denton 



Tithes. 



• • 



Doddington . 

Easton . . 
Elton . . . 
Ellington 
Everton . . 
Eynsbury 
Fafcet 

Fenny Stanton 
Fletton . • 
folkeiworth . 



Hthahle 

tilh« free 

iithabie S«. 6d. per 

acre 
tithe free 

titbable 

tithe free 

nthe free 

tithe free 

tithable 

titbable 2s. 6d. per 

acre 
nearly all tithe free 
tithe free 
com rent in lieu 
Utbable 

til^e free 

tithable 

coropositioQ in lieu 
tithe free 
tithe free 

tithe free 

part tithe free,part not 

tithe free 

tithe free 

tithable 

tithe free 

tithe free 

tithe free 

tithe free 

greatest part tithe free 



Poor Ratss. 

ft, d. 
7 6 perl. 
3 

2 8 

3 ^ to 4s. 

5 per 1. levied 

on 2-3ds* of 

rent 
3 
3 
2 & 

6 

2 6 



2 
4 
3 
3 
I 



6 


6 

2 



x^enswS* 



a few 
few 

none 

some for 1$ years 

none 

none 
none 
for 21 years 

uuae 

none 

from 10 to 11 years 
for very short date 
for 14. years 
none 



2 
1 
3 
3 

4 
2 
5 
3 
5 



for the 
last 7 years 

6 on 2^3ds 
of rent 

6 

6 

3 

on 2-Sds 
of rent 



none 



for 4 yeats 




9 







on ditto 



2 

5 

2 

3 



none 
none 
none 

for 12 years 

for 7 and 14 years 

none 

for 7,1^ and 21 year 

for 3 years 

a few 

none 

none 

none 

for 11 years 
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Parishes. 



Tithes. 



Giddin^ Magna 
ditto Parva 
Glatton . . 
Godmauchestcr 
GraTelcy 
Grafhara . . 
Gransdon . . 

Haddon . . 

Haiie Weston 
Hamerton 
Harlford . . 

HemingfordGrev 
ditto Abbots 
Hilton . . 
Holme . . 
Houghton 
Huntingdon 

Kejitone 

KimboUon . 
icightonBroms 

wold . . 
long Staw • 
Luddington . 

lotton . . 

Ifolesworth . 

norbon . 

Ntedingworth 
Offord CUiDy 
Ditto D'Arcy 
Old Hurst . . 

OldWeflon . 
Overton Long, 
▼ille . . . 
Ditto Watervilfe 
Papworth 
Paxtom Magna 
Paxton Parva 
Perry . .; . 

Pidley . . . 

Ramsey . . 
RaTlty UBfa% 



Peer Ratfs. 



tithe free 

tithable 

tithable 

tithe free 

tithe free 

tithe free 

tithable 

tithable 2s. (id. per 

acre 

ditto 

ditto 
lithe free 
tithe free 
tithe free 
tithable 
tithable 
tithe free 
tithable 6s. per acre 

ditto 

tithe free 

tithe free 

tithe in kind 
tithable 3s. per acre 
tithable Is. 6d. per 

acre 
tithe free 
tithable 3s. fid. per 

acre 
tithe free 
tiJhe free 1^ 
tilhe free j 
tithe free 

tithable 

lithe free 

tithable 4s. per acre 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
new inclosare, tithe 

free, old inclosure, 

tithe in kind 

chiefly tithe free 
tithe free 



s. d. 

6 per/. 



2 
4 
5 
4 
3 
5 








6 



1 



4 

2 
5 
2 
2 
5 
2 
3 
7 




6 


3 
6 

6 





3 

4 6 

3 

5 

5 

1 6 

4 

2 

5 
2 6 

2 6 

6 on 2-3d8 

of rent 

1 

3 

1 5 

4 6 
3 

6 

2 

5 on 2.8ds 

rental 
9 



Leases. 



none 

none 

none 

for 5 yean 

none 

for 12 yean 

none 

for 1 4 yean 

for 31 years 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

afew 

none 

for 6, 12 and 18 yean 
notice one year be* 
fore they quit^ 

none 

for 14 and 21 yean 

a few 
none 

none 

a few 

none 

a few 

one lease 

one lease 

for 3 years 

none 

for 21 years 
for 1 yean 
for 9 yean 
for 3 yean 
none 

none 



.none 
Ifor 21 



yctra 
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TiiAti. 


TitbM. 


FMrRMa. 


Leuta. 


Hwfhy Fam 


imoaMmlKi) 


S 


rtene 


Ripton AbboU 


titbable 3*. per acn 


S 


one from Mr. Sin 

loD 


Ditto Regii 


titUfree 


i s 


S for St ytait 


&ftirtr7 St. Ad> 


Uthefree 


6 6 




Ditto St. Judilh 


mbafree 


30 


KHie 


St. Neot'« . . 


tithe free 


* 


Rfew 


St. !«•• . . 


lltbefree 


1 


toae 




<M mdoinre, tHhn. 


3 on a-3di 
reoUl 






lilhefree 


ileatet 


Soathoe . . 


tithe free 


S 6 


For 15 7euii 


SpaMwick . 


tithe free 


5 


from 7 to 14 jeut 




tithe free 


3 


MeleuB 


Stebimrlon . 


tithaUe 


40 


none 


Steeple GiJding 


tilhable 


S B 


none 


Sicwkle; Magna 


tithaUe 4i.«I. pel 
acre 


3 6 


looe 


Ditto Pam . 


tithe fyee 


3 


one for ai jein 


StillOB . . 


tithable 


3 6 






tithe free 


5 


MMe 


Swi>ie*hn<t . 


tilhable 


^ 




?Sf : 


tithable 


4 6 




tithable 


3 G 


none 


Upton . . 


tilhable 


3 


none 


tet •• ; 


tithable 


4 




tilhable 


4 9 


none 


V/uhoj» . . 


lilhefree 


3 


for SI ytln 


Water Newton 


titiitble li. per acre 


a 3 


for 13 jean, but 
option eTert 4 ve 


Wirtow . . 


ditto 


S 


for 6, 9 and 13 ni 


Winwick . . 


lilhefree 


3 


for U nan 


Witton . . 


thheftee 


3 6 


■ few ' 


Woo^one . 


tithable U. per acre 


3 




WoodWaltn 


ditto 


1 6 onS.Sdi 
' of rent 


BOfW 


Wood Hunt . 


tithe free 


3 


for 31 jean 


Woolej . . 


lilhefree 


9 


for IS audi 4 jean 


Ynxley . . 


tithe free 


4 D 




YelliDg . . 


tithable 


6 D 


UMie 



Very little more than half the parishes atrc exonerated 
from tithe, but where enclosures have taken place, this 
derirable event baa al» taken place as hr as was prac- 
ticable, the greatest possible advantages always being the 
result in every respect. Xbe poor<rates are rather more 

thao 
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dum y»6{d. on an average of the whole county; they ai« 
'Ugbest at Abbotesley and Yelling, which it will be ob« 
served are both unenclosed parishes^ and' are the lowest at 
Chesterton, which is an enclosed parish ; and about half of 
it under the plough. There are no leases granted in the 
greater part of the parishes, and in some of them they 
are • only made for three years, which is much too short a 
ipace of time to be of any material beneik to either land- 
lord or tenant. It may be observed that the leases run 
from three to four, to six, seven, nine, twelve, fourteen, 
and twenty-one years. I prefer the two latter, but should 
recommend leases for twenty-one years with proper re* 
strictions on all large farms^ as one great means of their 
being essentially improved, by thus giving the tenant a 
security for expending money, and a proper scope to 
exert his ^ilities.* 



SECT. I. — EXPENSES AND PROFITS. 

Under this head I propose making calculations of ex- 
penses and profit under four difllerent rotations of crops, 
shewing the different proportion of profit under each, the 
first and second being what I conceive to be the most 
proper method of management on the strong sour clay 
lands in this county, and setting in a true light the effects 
of paring and burning; the first rotation being, as it will 
be seen^ superior. The third rotation is n\ore upon the 



* See observations on leases, new edition of Experienced Far* 
mer, vol* a, pages 288 to 291 • 

cattle 
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cattle or stock system , and the foarth rotation it dra^n 
from the present method of managing* by summer fallows 
and sheep foldings and shews the ill effects of that syste^n. 
In the first rotation it may be observed that the rape 
crop is eaten off by sJleep, and then stands for seed ; for 
which purpose it must be sown in the last week in Jane 
or first week in July^ being eaten by the sheep in the fore 
part of winter; and in the ensuing spring as soon as the 
stalks begin to put out buds, they should be mown : there 
are only four quarters of seed per acre allowed in the ae-^ 
count, as when the crop is eaten off by sheep, it seldom 
proves so product! ve, nor is the seed so bold a sample ; hot 
nevertheless it is a safe way to do it on these soils ; and 
to get the land plotughed early, for should the rapes not 
happen to stand the winter for seed, a crop of oats tnaf 
be sown in the spring. It may probably be observed by 
some on looking over the calculation, that I have adopted 
a kind of straight 'forward f^^^mlngy as I have not given 
any manure in the whole time, but such will please to ob- 
serve that after the rape -seed crop, I have made a charge 
for burning the rape straw and stubble, which is a second 
dressing after the paring and burning, which I am of opi- 
nion would have the best effect ; for although paring and 
burniiig does destroy the eggs of files which were kid- 
there when in sward for their future progeny, yet as these 
eggs ^tre deposited annually for the production of reptiles, 
which speedily turn to flies at a certain season of the year, 
and the rape-seed crop is a very likely crop for them so 
to deposit their eggs in the leaves, &c. forming a very 
convenient receptacle for them, the burning of the straw 
may on this account, as well as affording another dressing 
to the land, be highly beneficial. Before I knew the nature 
of these flies and their progeny, I have been often much 
surprized to find land infested with reptiles, &c. soon 

after 
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after paring and burning, which I frequently have known 
to be the case ; thougti certainly in a very small degree, 
when compared with land which had been broken up 
without paring and burning. The reader will therefore, I 
hope, readily allow the probable advantages of thus burn- 
ing the straw ; as although it cost 20s. per acre, it will in 
all probability in the future crops pay tenfold for such 
an expense. It should also be remembered from the first 
crop being good, that with pr^er care and attention the 
future crops are almost sure to be so, and that by thus 
raising full crops, the greatest advantages arise from the 
increase of the dunghill. There is the greatest necessity 
therefore for using the most correct method, in paring and 
burning, as upon it depends all the future crops in a ro- 
tation, and the future improvement of land for some time 
at least. Although this rotation of crops takes seven years, 
and the land is nut laid down . until the eighth year, yet 
by the paring and burning, and »he straw, &c. burning, it 
gets (though fiesh land) two drcSwSings in seven years, 
which is as much or more than it gets in the old system, 
though it has then been many years under the plough ; . and 
I do not hesitate to say, (speaking as far as all human aid 
goes) that all the proposed crops would be good ones, and 
if proper care was taken of the straw, and it was made 
into compost, there would not only be sufEcient for all the 
purposes of the farm, but a surplus. T!iercare two crops 
of wheat, one of beans, one of barley, ind one of clover, 
being five crops, supposing each crop to produce two cart* 
loads of dung in each year, which properly made into 
compost would bring out six loads, that would be thirty 
loads of compost dung for every acre when ready for 
laying down I have proposed fifteen loads per acre on 
fallowing and sowing the rapes and seeds ; there would 
then remain two more dressings, as seven or eight loads 

of 
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of dung compost would be quite sufficient for this por^ 
pose. At the end of the first year, I should prefer mowlag 
the seedsy as it would give them a stronger root, and if thejr 
stood to be riper than is usual for hay, I should have 
no objection, as some seeds would then fall on the land ; 
the compost dung after the seeds were mown being strewed 
upon them, and the land only lightly stocked, (or if not 
stocked at all the better^ but this must depend on ctrctmi- 
stances,) it would be found a very profitable method ; is 
from the seeds being thrashed out^ there would scarcely 
be a crop on the farm which would pay better. The 
reader will observe there is still another dressing in hand, 
here would then be a considerable advantage by mowing 
the seeds the first year, as it would occasion such an ad- 
dition to the manure, from the hay being consumed and 
tn^de into compost, as would, with what was left on hand» 
produce two more dressings of about six cart loads each per 
acre.' When such strong sour clay soils are laid <lown 
for pasture or meadow, the grass should never be eaten 
bare^ until it had got a good natural sWard, as the greatest 
objections 1 have ever heard to ploughing up poor sour 
worn out clay meadows and pastures, is the difficulty of 
getting them into sward again. This has been always 
thought difficult ; on my father's farm which was of poor 
sour clay we found it so, to get a cover upon it again.; 
now though my father managed many things very well, 
he erred in laying down this kind of land ; in the first 
place he never took but two green and two white crops^ 
after paring and burning ; this I now know to be very 
wrong, but my father's fear was that by taking more crops 
he should injure the land, his dependance not being so 
much on the plough, as on grazing and breeding; be 
would have thought that a crop of Wd from rapes woold 
totally ruin the land ; notwithstanding we had neighbours 

who 
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Who cropped land in a very idle way^ and who took rape 
zctdf and many crops of white corn after it, and who 
]aid their land down to grass at half the expense which 
we were at, and their land generally got a better cover 
than ours. This arose from our eatiiog off our seeds the first 
year instead of mowing them, and eating them very bate, 
10 that sometimes the sheep would tear up the very 
roots of the artificial grasses ; and from our not giving 
time enough for the earth to be sufficieMtly pulverized, and 
in a fit state for the reception of such small seeds, there 
heing great quantities of the old sward's roots, noxious 
plantSy and whins or thorn-weed remaining in it, some of 
the old bad grass even growing again. It is very impro<^ 
per on soils of this description, which are intended to lie 
any length of time, to eat the seeds near^ the first or even 
the second year ; on all mellow soils it is exactly the re- 
verse, as on such, the land being generally taken up in 
two year$ after it is' seeded, the profit would be lost if 
the crop was not eaten. Another and most essential thing 
we neglected was to let the land have the manure made 
from its produce ; this is, I regret to say it, too often the 
present practice* where permission is given for ploughing 
up fresh land. I wish it to be observed that I give the 
decided preference to this first rotation, for the improve- ' 
meiit of sour clay lands^ of which description there is 
very much in this county, which are now nearly covered 
with ant-hills, spire-grass, whins or thorn-weed, dwarf 
thUtles, and in the grass which it really produces, there 
ajTe two bad and unuseful plants to one useful or gopd 
Ofic, the roots of which are as hard and as tough as 
whalebone, requiring much time to totally eradicate them. 
But as I draw four faii- calculations in debtor and creditor 
accounts, the reader may draw his own conclusions, and 
HUNTiNQD.J s take 
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take which he thinks proper. In the three first calcular* 
tions it will be observed there is but a trivial expense 
at the beginning, but it may perhaps be thought extrava- 
gant at the ending; but if due attention is paid to the 
mode of cropping the land, it will be found to have pro- 
vided sufficient sums of money for purchasing seeds ; 
and money is never better laid out tdan Tn giving land, 
intended for pasture or meadow, plenty of seeds. There 
IS more seed sown for the rape crop than is the general 
practice, my reason for which is that soils of this nature 
are often very dry at that time of the year in which it 
is sown, and on that account comes up patchy or in 
clumpsy being much thicker in some places, and thinner 
in others than it ought to be ; therefore those thick parts 
might be made thinner, or properly so by hoeing up the 
weaker plants, and drawing out the stronger ones^ 
and transplanting them to the thin parts. I have further 
to observe that in all my observation of rape -seed crops, 
I have always known a greater produce ftCtn thick crops 
than thin ones. I have frequently conversed with gar- 
deners near London who are in the habit of raising cab- 
bage seed ; it is a custom with them to plant the stalks of 
cabbages, when for seed, in rows very near together, by 
so (ioing they ^ay that they not only rajse more, but much 
better seed, than they should do were they to plant them 
thin, as from resting one on another when in blossom, 
the wind and rain does not injure them so much as when 
they branch. The bad effect of frost on the rape crop 
when in blossom or flower, would in a great measure be 
warded off by thick planting, and when it came to ripen> 
by the plants lodging or resting against each other, the 
wind would not do it so much injury ; it would ripen 
also much mor^ regularly, and the seed would cqnsequently 

be 
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be a much better sample. The rape straw should be 
burnt as soon as possible after thrashing ; as it is at that 
time rather green, there are more salts in it, which may 
be observed from those who burn fern, nettles, &c. for 
making soap, doing it as soon as they are mown. Whep in 
Ireland, I saw a great deal of this done the day after 
mowing ; as soon as possible after burning, the land should 
be harrowed so as to draw the ashes and some little soil 
together, then it should be ploughed, as the ploughing for 
the rape crop ought only to be two inches in depth, (the 
furrows being four inches wide), the ploughing ought this 
time to be about half an inch deeper, so as to just bring 
the ashes (which were made on paring and burning) up 
to the surface ; the land should then lay before the sowing 
of wheat, at least fourteen days, so that the earth may 
get settled. I have directed four bushels of wheat for 
seed which is more also than usual ; my reasons for which 
are, that on sour clay soils, if the sowing takes place in 
dry weather^ I have known the wheat mould in the ground, 
and in winter the frost makes them lighter in the ensuing 
q)ring than almost any other kind of land, causing the 
disease root welt. If the land be left in a light state at 
the time of sowing, it will not only be a great means of 
the root welting^ but of the worms destroying the wheat 
in the spring. In a very ingenious publication on the 
grub, it is shewn that many of the eggs producing them 
may be deposited in the rape crop, and will, if not pre- 
vented, injure the wheat crop very much, the harrowing in, 
tfierefore, of the wheat should be done with a large heavy 
coarse harrows with many horses or oxen to draw it ; the 
latter are preferable, their feet being better formed for 
treading land beneficially than horses, their step being 
ihortcr, and moving slower, they tread harder and may 
be a means of destroying some of the eggs producing the 

s -J. grub. 
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grub, and at all events will put the land into a statd 
which the fly will not prefer for the future production of 
her species. The earlier the sowing is done the better, as 
from an experiment made in this county of sowing wheat 
as early as the latter end of the ^second, week in August, 
on such soils, and the crop proving not only very pro* 
ductive, but getting ripe earlier by fourteen days than any 
other in the neighbourhood, it is proved to be.a very be- 
neficial practice. With respect to the quantity of seed also, 
I h^ve tried three and four bushels, and one year I had 
greater produce where I sowed four bushels per acre, by 
four bushels> than ofi that where I only sowed three 
bushels ; the next year I had no difference in my crops 
between the three bushels and ibur bushels of see4» ex- 
cept that the latter ripened much earlier. Thick sowing is 
also a likely preventive to the mildew, so that on all 
these accounts it certainly pays well to sow the additional 
bushel. After the wheat crop was weaned from the kernel, 
sheep should then be put upon it all the winter^ sp as to 
cat every blade ofF as it grew ; if sheep were not put on 
such soils on the crops until springy which is the usual 
method in eating off wheat crops, they would puU many 
roots upy but from eating it and treading it all wintir, 
the wheat would gain a firm root ; so soon as spring ap- 
peared, and the wheat began to take its stenii then the 
sheep should immediately be taken off, and the land bush- 
harrowed and rolled. After the wheat crop was reaped, 
the stubble should be carefully mown, and raked up to* 
gether wi|h all other refuse stuff, and taken off the land* 
In making the drills for beans, cross the latyls, (for these 
clay lands generally lying ridge and furrow, and rather 
high from the drills being made cross wise), it would lay 
the land dry during the winter ; the sooner the drills were 
made after the wheat stiibble was ;nown, &c. the better, 

as 
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as the land would then lay in the way the gardeners 
prepare their land. The drills for the heans should be 
made by the plough, but as this kind of land is apt 
to get lumpy, I would plough them all back again, so 
that the drill should be made where the ridge was at the 
first time of ploughing, and the land would be so light 
between the rows, as to afford great facility in earthing 
diem with the plough with two or three ploughings in the 
summer. Earthing beans should be done by ploughing 
from the rows first, at the time they are about three inches 
high, very little earth being raised at any one time, as 
when much earth is raised at once, lumps will fall upon 
the beans^ and do them much injury ; if the land should 
be wet at the proper time for this process, a light ploughs 
drawn by a mule or an ass, will be better than by a horse. 
The compost for the bean crop may be carted on any 
time in the winter. 

llie advantages of the several ploughings on this land,lying 
with high ridges and deep furrows, are very evident, the 
first ploughing will for the rape crop be down, with a 
furrow ploughed out in the furrow to carry away the 
water ; the next ploughing for wheat will be upwards, and 
the next for beans across, which with the process of 
drilling for barley will rather lower the ridges^ and fill the 
furrows. I do not think it a good way to endeavour to 
lay such lands entirely level, it being quite impossible to 
lay it so, without throwing the tops of the ridges under* 
ncathy which being the best part of the land, much injury 
is done thereby. When the fallow comes on, the first 
ploughing would be downwards, at that time therefore two 
Off three furrows should be ploughed back to back, to 
Ibmi a small land in the furrow ; then during the time 
of the fallowing process, gather a sort of small ridge in 
the furrow, of about three feet in width, so that when 
the last ploughing was done in order to sow the seeds, 

there 
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there would be a small land in the furrow, and a furrow 
on each side to take off the water, which would drain from 
the large ridge ; thus the land would be more effectually 
drained from having two furrows instead of one to drain 
it| and not be so liable to grow rushes, hassocks, and 
water plants, as it was before when it was what is termed 
slacken with water. The second rotation is in some respects 
like the first, only . supposing the tenant to be restricted 
from letting rapes stand for seed, many being of opinion 
that it is a bad method ; I am far from thinking so. 

The third rotation differs very much, and although many 
may think it better adapted to improve land more than 
the two first, I am of a contrary opinion. In many 
situations on this kind of land, sheep-breeding is the 
chief profit, a crop of turnips is therefore of great 
value, though these clays are very improjper for turnips on 
account of the wetness of the layer, yet by paring and 
burning a crop of turnips might be raised equal to any 
in the kingdom. I have seen as fine crops of turnips on 
this kind of land on my father's farm as I ever saw, 
being remarkably sweet, and of a most fattening quality, 
and as the sod was not broken by its toughness, it would 
bear the sheep, and be also very good layer. I have pro- 
posed oats or spring wheat, but have made my calculations 
oh the former, as barley on such fresh land is generally 
of a very coarse sample, and land of that quality is not 
good for oats except it be fresh, but the straw of oats is 
very useful on these breeding farms, or I should other- 
wise prefer spring wheat, then beans in drills, or an- 
other crop of turnips dunged, then barley and seeds, that 
being the more common way of laying down land, 
though I do not like it, knowing from experience that 
^hcre is no method of laying down land, of a poor 

coarse 
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coarse clay, equal to fallow for rapes, nor can it be done 
properly by any other way, as, should it happen to be a 
wet seasonal the time of so whig the barley and seeds, the 
land' will set like a brick, and both barley and seeds grow 
very indifferently, this being very often the cause of these 
kinds of clay not getting a proper sward upon them. When, 
on the contrary, &uch land is fallowed for the rape crop, an 
Importunity is obtained of sowing the crop on a mellow 
mould, which it is impossible to do in any »other method. 
If instead of beans there was a crop of turnips eaten off 
by sheep, which was my father's way, and it generally hap- 
pened that the 'land from the treading of the sheep was 
like a floor, to plough up, if ploughed before it became 
so, it then ploughed in what farmers term a clatty way ; 
' 80 that whether ploughed wet or dry it was then equally 
bad to effect it ; for any spring crop it is therefore the 
best way of managing this kind of land, to plough it as 
early in the winter as it can be done, never having any 
land except lea land to plough after Christmas, and sow 
^he spring crops on that ploughing which is called a cold 
tilth-; I have seen barley as fine, heavy, and as white« 
grown in this way on clay soils, as I ever saw on any of 
the soils reckoned best for barley. One great prevention 
to agricultural improvements, has been the idea that 
new land occasions the rot in sheep, than which nothing 
can be more absurd or inconsistent, it not being the food 
which rots sheep ; it is^ot possible that plants should pro- 
duce reptiles, it might as well be said that a cabbage 
would produce a horse ; the cause of the rot in sheep is as 
visible as a pack of hounds devouring a fox ; the liver of 
every sheep that is taken with the rot, being as much 4c- 
voured by reptiles as putrid flesh is devoured by maggots. 
As to fresh seeds, therefore, rotting sheep, that cannot in 
any way be the cause, except the animal pr Jqsect which 

deposits 
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deposits the animalcule or eggs, chuses such plants for that 
purpose in prcferejfice to all others, but a^ all such plants 
arc to be found more or less in all old pastures, that cannot 
be any reason.; let it be what it will that lays the aai^. 
malculae or eggs, it deposits them as a hen, or any other 
thing which lays eggs doep, wishing to place it in some 
secure place, where it hopes it, will remain undisturbed, 
consequently deposits it in'holes or swamps where there 
is water, those places being the most unlikely for any 
animal to eat from : thus it is that hard stocking <:auses^ 
the sheep to take the rot, and by properly draining land it 
becomes sound ; it seems to me therefore that it is caused 
by taking away those places, in which the insect or animtl 
delighted to deposit its seed or egg. The death of the 
sheep is caused by loss of bloody which thpse flukes or rep- 
tiles suck entirely up, as much so as though he were to 
be bled to deaih by opening a vein. I have read authors 
who compare the rot in sheep to consumptions, others 
to colds in the human race, I cannot really but very 
much wonder, how such comparisons come to be made^ 
as it ha? been known that the greater part of the sheep 
in a coui.ty have been rotten in one season, but it never 
was known that all the people in a county were con- 
sumptive, or all had colds. My father was in the habit of 
ploughing up land of the same quality as the clays in this 
county, and laying them down with seeds, which had be- 
fore he occupied it been rotten grobnd, and by his great 
application to open draining, he never had any rotten 
sheep on new seeds. As this report is made for the im- 
provement of the county of Huntingdon in particular, I 
make these remarks, and adduce these instances, that it 
may be seen I am well aware of the misfortunes which 
may accompany such improvements, and I particularly 
warn all who may be disposed to make them, to previ- 
ously 
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v. 

fjusly opfn drMin the land, as the only preventive to the 
rot in sheep in such situations. The reason I say open 
^rmifts, is that such lands can alone be effectually drained 
by such means, which may always be known by this single 
remark, all land which has no springs of water,is the certain 
sign of adhesiveness in the soil ; and the improver of land 
may always take this^ as a certain rule, that where water 
cannot force its way through the earth, no art can effect 
iti I have made these remarks and calculations more 
particularly on the strong clay jsoils of this county ; im- 
provement being the most wanted, and the least understood 
on them ; there being several thousand acres in this county 
t)f a very different nature, and very differently and pro- 
perly managed. -The calculations are all drawn from the 
same farm of two hundred acres. The same expenses being 
charged in each, except w^hat are incurred from managing 
the soil ; the farmer's expenses of living, property-tax, &c. 
being omitted, it being merely my wish in plain 6gures to 
shew the difference of the profits from the different systems 
out of which each farmer must live, pay taxes and all 
other charges which may come against him. The first 
calculation is begun at a time when it is supposed that 
Dinety-six acres of land are in a convertible systeni, and 
when he has laid 6fty-four acres of the land down again 
to seeds, which will keep two ewes in the winter much 
better than they were kept upon the old worn-out land ; 
two shear hogs in the summer, and one head of cattle 
lotfour acres. The farmer on this farm will have for meadow 
twelve acres of clover, and twelve acres of grass, seeds ; 
the clover being mown twice will be equal to thirty-six 
acres, and will cut considerably more than sixty acres 
under the old system ; the second crop of clover, if wanted, 
may therefore be eaten by his lambs should they need it ; 
th/cn he will have one hundred and four acres in grass, 

which 
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which at twelve acres taken up annually, he would be 
sixteen years in getting through the whole of the farm, 
was it all of this sort of land ; so thus calculating the land 
would have to lay eight years before it was again taken up, 
and the same process might be continued ; but supposing the 
farm to have fifty acres out of the two hundred not proper 
for the plough, in that case the land would have but four 
years to lay in seeds, there being jn most of those clay 
countries a sort of poor moor in swamps, which is of an 
unuseful sort for any thing but keeping store stock in 
summer, having a strong clay bottom so very adhesive as 
to hold water, so as to keep the top stratum in a cold wet 
state^ and growing a sort of blue grass, hassocks, and rushes, 
and is the least improveable of any land I know. My 
father pared and burnt land of the quality I have just 
been describing, it burnt to a kind of black ash, which 
appeared to be a certain improvement, but when the land 
came to be ploughed, it would bring no crop of any 
value, and when laid down again, though bad before, it 
was now worsen The only improvement which can be 
made on that sort of land is to drain it, which from 
the n^iturc of it, is a very expensive operation, requiring 
so many drains on account of the strong clay undecneath; 
so let what will be done at it, it absolutely costs more 
than it is worth, and is very dangerous land for sheep ; I 
should therefore advise that where there was one acre 
of this description in a twenty acre field, that it should be 
enclosed, as that one acre might occasion the rot in all 
the sheep in the pasture, and when enclosed in that way, 
the fence with a good deep ditch would often be the best 
drainage, with some other open drains which could be 
devised, and cattle and horses might be put on it. On 
lands liable to rot sheep, horses ought not to be depas«^ 

tured 
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turcd among them. To rcmrn to the calculation, there 
would then remain one hundred and fifty acres, (supposing 
these fifty acres to be improper for the plough) of con- 
vertible land, ninety-six acres in tillage, consequently only 
fifty-four acres in seeds for sheep, and instead of eight 
years, it would only be four years, before the land was 
taken up again ; then if for the first four years it keeps 
two ewes per acre, that will be one hundred and eight, 
and the fifty acres of bad land to keep one ewe per acre, in 
all one hundred and fifty-eight ewes ; then supposing them 
to be diminished by losses in lambing, &c. to one hundred 
and fifty, there would be for the summer-stock three hun- 
dred inclusive of the lambs ; there would be seventy-five 
heder hogs to sell, and seventy-five sheders to make up 
the 'summer-stock, producing two hundred and twenty-five 
fleeces, altogether three hundred and seventy-five, which 
is more than can be kept on the old system, and of a 
much better quality ; supposing the land to keep one head 
of cattle to three acres, and the old bad land, one head 
to four acres, the fifty- four acres of new land will keep 
eighteen head, and the old land twelve head, making to- 
gether thirty head of cattle, then the account for stock, &c. 
as a capital will stand thus : 



6 Draught horses, 
1 Hiding horse 


Horses. 

at 20/. 

• • 
• 


£' s. d. 

lao 

20 0' 


C '' d. 


7 


• 


140 



V 



xznHsu AKD fBorin of vovr 



6 CowirormiHim^, 
6 Calves . 
6 Yearling*! - - 
fi Two jeBT oldi . . 
6 ThrM ditto 



£. ,. d. £. s. d. 



ISO Ewe* anil Lamb* 
?9 Shear ho|), . . 



J Pig. , . . 
.1 Sow for breeding 



Total of Capital in Lire slock, 

Dead Stock. 

One Wiigf on , 98 I 

Twocnrtj . . 35 ( 

Twoploiighi . . 8 1 

Winnoning mBchine > 10 ( 

Hone hanieii . . 30 ( 

Wlieel-batTOW, forht, Ac. 5 ( 

Satki . . 4 1 

Total of dead ituck 



£9U 5 a 



Total of Capitsl . ^ 104t G 
At S percent, for intereat, wear and tear, &c. being ^83 10. V 
carried u a debit to general account, page 61. 



Dr. LiTB SrocK. 








Ltvs Sxorji. 


Cr. 


CATTLE. 

6Conibu11iBg,at!i6d. 





15 


d. 




6 Four year old beast, 

at 20/. 
Butler 

Eipenses, per contra . 

Carried to general ac- 
coonl, p. 64 . . 


190 
30 

150, 
149 5 


d. 
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(^1 



Dr. LfVB -Stock. 



Live Stock. 



fr. 



SHEEP, 

Hire of tups, beiog 3 at 

10/. 
Washings, shearing, &c 
SS5sbeep, al 5y.per score 



HORSES. 

3 Mares coYering, at 

1/. It. 
Shoeing horses 



£'ls. 



so 

2 



32 



6 
16 



16 












75 Shear hogs at 

75 Drape ewes, at 50*. 
2 25 Fleeces of wool, 4 
to a todd 5Qk todds, 
at 28i. 



Expenses, per contra • 

Carried to general ac- 
count, p. 64. . . 




£• 


s. 


d. 


3 


3 





8 


8 





11 


11 







— 


_ 



i Two years old colls, 

at 20/. 
Expenses, per contra • 

Carried to general ac< 
count, p. 64. . . 



r. 


s. 


d. 


40 








11 


11 





38 


9 






PIGS. 

Sow to the boar 
Cutting 10 pigs, at 3d, 



Com for poultry^ say 



Dr. 



Tillage. 



12 Aicres Rapes. 

Paring and burning, 
, at 258. per acre 
Plowing and harrowing 
• at 10s. 6//. per acre 
Seed 13 pecks 

Carried to gtaeral ac~ 
count 
13 acres carried over 



£• 


s. 


d. 






3 

2 


6 
•(i 







6 







8 Pigt, at 40f . 
Expenses, per contra . 

Carried to general ac- 
count, p. 64. • . 



0(PouIlry 
Com for theniy per con- 
tra 

Carried to general ac- 
county p. 64. 



TiLLAOB* 



£. 

16 



s. 


5 


15 


15 



£• 


s 


^. 


15 








6 


6 







13 

■ 


6 


31 


19 


1 



Eaten by sheep this 
year and intended for 
seed in the next. 



d. 





1 

3 

4 








Cr. 



£. 



X. 



d. 
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Dr. TiLLAeE. TiLi.via> 



igarreihrmlght oy<;r 
i Acres Rape Seed. 

Mowing, reaping, 
Ihreshing, &c. at 
14*. per acre. 


£■ 

6 


i.d. 
% -a 


Seed 4H qrs. at 3Gt, 
Eipeiues.percoiilra 

Frorn, see general ac- 


i 

8 


; 






I. 


: 






12 Acres of WiiEj 

Bumlog rape seed siraw 
flt30(. per acre. 

Plowing and harrow 
%t 10*. 6rf. per acre 
' Seed, 48 bushels, at 
9). 6iJ. perfiushi'1 

Boiling, harrow ing, 
biuh harrowing, &c, 
alSi. Gr/.prr aire 

Weeding, at Zd. per ar. 

Heaping and harvest- 
ing, at 161.6''. pcrac. 

Thraihing 4B quarts at 
It. 6d- per qr, 



St-.eil, per bush. 
Hoeing, at Bs. per acre 
Reaping andharveslin; 

Thrasbing lit quarters, 
at Sf . par qr. 



12 Acres of Barley. 
Flowing and harrow ii 

at 10». flrf. iiLT acre 
Seed, 4Bbusticls, at t 

perbu«b. 
leetb. of red clover, 

id. per lb. 



Produce 4S quarlers, a 
Straw, at 30». per acre. 



6 6 u 
B 18 
SOD 

3 

4 !6 
97 



£■ 

6 


6 




12 








h 


" 


" 


23 


II 






Produce 48 qr», at 
4 4 J. perqr. 



!!xpciiset, per coiiEra 



Produce SO qanrtcn, : 

40 J. per qr. 
Straw 



Eipenteaper contra . 
Carried over 
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y. 


1 05 







1^ 








1S3 
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12 
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96 


19 






£■ 
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</. 


190 
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S5 





u 


103 
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48 icres brought over 

Brought over 
T3lb. or trefoil, at 6d 

per lb. 
Rolliii^ and bii^hhar 

rowing, at -ij. Bd, pe 

Weeding firf. per acre 
Harveating, 5«. per acn 
Threihing eo quarter] 
Bt U. 6d. 



ij Acres ofCL7TER . 
Mowing and bartesitin 



Siine as Ihe Snt Iwelv 
acrci of whenl, ex. 
rept I Si- 'for straw 
burning. 



1} Aer«B of Fallow, 

Plowing three , tiinei, 

ill. per acre 
Harrowing ditto 7i. 64. 



FtcliiDgoBr refute jluff, 

1 1. 6d. per acre 
Hape wed, i peck per 

■era, Hi. 
Bay K^ds, I3quarter9. 

at I0(. per or. 
Ra; grsM teedt, 94 bus 
' at fis per buthel 
llOlb. white clover, al 

It. per II). 
1!tb.trefoil,atGtf.pe[lb. 



■Carried to geaeral a 
OG count p. fit. 



Produce coDiunied bj 
horirs, cattle anil 



Produce lame a» 

fint twelve acres 

Expense* per contra 

Profit carried to ge 
ra] account, p. 64. 



96 Acrei in lilWe annuallj 

bi Ditto in gee& Ditto 

50 Ditto in old bad paitnre 

00 Acrei totd of tbe farm 
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KOTATIOKS OF CROFPIKG. 6S 

Id the second rotation of crops there ^ ill be eighty- four 
acres io tillage atonce,andsixty.six acres in seeds or artificial 
grasses, which will cause the seed plots to lay five years 
before they are again taken up, and fifty aCrcs as before in 
old bad pasture j there will be twelve acres of oats, twelve 
acres of beans, twelve acres of barley, twelve acres of wheat, 
twelve acres of turnips for the heder hogs, twelve acres of 
clover, twelve acres of fallow laying down with seeds. As . 
there will be clover hay to assist in keeping the sheep, the 
sheder hpgs may be kept behind the hcdcrs, giving them all 
clover hay ; there are also many advantages in this rotation 
on the stubbles which were not to be had in the old summer 
fallow system, so that by this rotation the land may be 
brought into a convertible state, and very much improved, 
as in the four years which' the land lays in grass, there 
will be three dressings of compost manure for it, while in 
'the old system many acres never get any dung or manure 
at all, indeed there is no other way of obtaining manure, 
but. by breaking up the old sward. This rotation of crops, 
ctLukes a difference in the stock kept in sheep, as in this 
the stock of sheep will be one hundred and sixty-cight ewes 
ancfiambs, and eighty-four sheder hogs, making two bun- 
dred and fifty-two fleeces of wool, the other stock will be 
the same, as in the first rotation. As artificial grasses, or 
as they are generally termed seeds, keep declining after two 
or three years ate over, therefore the method of letting 
tbem lay for five years is rather wrong, for whenever land 
declines in produce, if keeps losing vegetable matter, which 
ought never to be permitted when there is a possibility 
T)f avoiding it ; foiir years would be more than this land 
obght to lie, were it not for the application of the com- 
post manures bn the seeds ;. it will also be observed thai 
the burning of the rape-straw was mat'.rialiy advantageous, 
being a much cheaper manure than :\ny other. 
huntingd] ^ The 
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The account ot stock (Uvc and dead] as capiul for this 
rotation will be 



leSEwei at 60f. 4iO o 0\ 
84 Hog* at36». 1*7 0/ ' 
Pigi 



Total capital in Iitb ttock £ 685 
Buibaadrj yearai before 130 



IIOG ai before at^S per 
cent, pef jearXBS Si. 



Bire of Tupi , 

WaBhing, sliearing, St. 
S6S tncep at 5s. per 
■core 



S4 ITeder hngs, at 15s- 

fi4 Drape ewes, at 50!. 

63 Todds of wool, at 4 

to a todd, at 38s. 



Produce of horaes a) in 
former rotation car- 
ried to general a 

COUDljp. fiS. 

Cattle ai in former r 
t alien, carried to ge- 
oeralaccuunl, p- 69. 

Pigi as ill forme 
lation, carried I 
oeral account, p. 69. 

Poultrj as Informer T< 
latioD carried to ge- 
aeral account, p 



lOTATIONS OF CROTPINS. 

flf. TlLLACC LA -a... Tll.LlLGE 

13 Acrua of TukitiFi. 

')><trin^ anil burniu^ al 

9S». per acre 
^loughiDg* Bfjcl harruiT' 

in^. 10). ed. per acrt 
!ic«1 lElh. at l4. 
Rape-seed l!lb. at 3d 
Uutiing aL St. per acre 

CuTied to geoeral se- 
ll Acres of Oats. 
PloUEhin^ aDd harro' 



£ 


'■ 


d. 


15 

6 
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( 





I 
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'■ 


u 


27 


1 






Si. 6d. 

Boiling li. Sil. per ai 
VewlingiSd. per acr 
Reaping aiid har^etii 



OProduce 120 qn. atiSs. 
per qr. 

Straw 



Carried to general ac- 
count, p. ti9i 
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IS Acres of Beans, 
iFlQUghing for drills, 

la*. 

Dang, T3loadi,lO«. Gd. 

- por load 

Seed, 36 buihds Sb. ed. 

per buthel 
Hwroifiag, It. Gd. pei 

sere 
Barfhiiu;, 3 tiroei al 

3i.Gd. each 
Be>[ring and barfest- 

■Dg, it. per acre 
Thnriibg, 48 qr>. ^ti*- 



tit Acrea caniid 0T«r. 



', 4 

57 16 

S 

IB 

4 10 U 

3 
i U 

fiB 2 



Produce 4B q 

Deduct iMDln expensei 

Carried to geaeral ac- 
count, p. %i. 



123 la 
es s 

5310 



EXPBHSES AHD PROriR OF K)U« 
' Tillage. TitckSB. 



36 Acres brought over. 
13 Acres of Barley. 

Ezpeii*e>. aa in p< 47. 



]2 Acres ofCLOvxR. 
ExpcDieia* bp. 47 

12 Acres of Wheat. 



14 Acres fallow for 
Seeds. 

Eipenae* at iop. 4S. 
Carried to general a 
GOuDt, p. 69. 



Produce, ai io p^ 47. 
Deduct contn azpuuei 



Carried to general s 
cuuat, p. 69. 



fl 



Produce as in p. 47. 
Deduct exftatet a* - pei 

cuulra 



£ 


s. 


d. 


it 
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S 



S4 Acres ia tillage. 
66 Acres in seeds. 
50 Acres gld pasture. 
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The third calculation is made supposing forty.eight acres 
in tillage, and one hundred and (iity-two in meadow and ^ 
pasture, sixty of which must be in meadow, and ninety* 
two in pasture, twenty-four of which being in new seeds 
willkeep two ewps per acre, and the remaining sixty-eight 
acres being old pasture, will keep one sheep per acre» 
making in the whole one hundred and sixteen ewes to tup; 
one head of cattle to four acres, will be twenty-three head 
of cattle ; four horses to draw and one to ride» wlych will 
complete the stock of the farm. In summer there will be 
fifty-eight sheder hogs to keep up the stock, fifty^eight 
heders to sell, and fifty-eight drape* ewes also for sale, 
consequently inclusive of lambs, there will be two sheep 
and a half per acre, the whole stock during summer being 
two hundred and ninety, and there wilKbe one hundred 
and seventy four fleeces of wool. The stock to be charged 
as a capital will be as follows ; 

Horses. ^ 

. Four draught horses <£20 each •- 80 
One riding . • 20 s 

5 ^ . . * 100 

Cattle. 

5 Cows » at 181. . 90 

5 Calves at 50s. . 19 la 

5 One jear old at 51 J , 25 

5 Two years old at 71. lOs. . 37 10 
3 Three years old at 121. . S6 

23 • ^ • . . 201 

6 Pigs • . . . 7 4 

/ 

, Sheep. 

\l^ Fwes at 50s. . 290 

58 ^iieJer hogs at dos. » 101 10 



J0« 4 



174 .1 . . 391 10 



» 



4. 



Total of live stock capital 699 14 

Husbaudry gear, &c. as before 120 

Total sum as a capital 819 14 
At 8 per cent, af before^ £^^ lis, (d* 
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71 



)r. 



Lite Stock. 



CATTLE. 
Cowsballing,at 2s,6d. 



£■ 


s. 


d. 





12 


6 


• 







Live Stock. Cr. 

T 



5 Four year old beast, 

at 201. 
Butter 



Expenses, per contra 



Carried to general ac- 



count, p. 73 
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s, 




25 

• I 

125! 

12 



124 7 
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SHEEP. 

[4 Washing, shearing, 
&c 5f .per score 
ire of two tups 



HORSES. 



Mares coTenng 



hoetDf^ 



PIGS. 



^' 




2 
20 


3 



22 


s 



d. 



58 Hcder hogs at 4Ss. 

58 Drape ewes, at 50s. 

iSi todds of wool at 

28s. 



Expenses, per contra 

Carried to general ac — — 

count p. 7S. 



£. 


J. 


d. 


130 
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One colt sold 
0| Expenses, as per coq< 
tra • 

Carried to general ac- 
count, p. 73. 



£^ 

8 
12 


S. 











£A^^ 



d. 



Pour sold again at 44s. 
each 

Carried to general ac- 
count, p.73 t 



8 



s.\d 



16 



POULTRY. 



C 







d.\ 



Produce 

Expenses per contra 
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12 Acre* of Oats. 
See ex[ienaM p. 67 
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See expeascf, p, 67 
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7* ' ^ BXPENSE8 AND PROFITS OF FOOTt 

The fourth and last calculation is made on the present 
system of slimmer fallows and sheep folding ; it will be 
necessary to charge eight horses ^in it, and it may be ob- 
served the other systems require but six, owing to the more 
judicious and better timed raiethod of ploughing,&c. It is very 
common to see eight horses in one plough, and scarcely ever 
fe'wer than four or six in this county. In this system there 
are nine ploughings to raise /^«r crops, and in the new sys- 
tem there are only Jive ploughings to raise Jive crops ; 
under these circumstances it ma/ easily be supposed that 
six horses will do the work of the farm with much more 
case than eight horses. I was informed by a very jre- 
f pectablc and practical agriculturist in this county, that 
better crops were raised eveh in the old way from two 
ploughings than three. From the very strong work which 
the mares have to do, there is no possibility of raisii^ 
foals, so that the horses are a dead weight on the farmer. 
In the value of the sheep too I have made a difference 
of los- a head in the ewes, and lox, a head in the sheders, 
which I have great reason to think is rather under the 
real difference j this being the case, as it is supposed that 
seventy- five lambs arc-brcd-oo-tbe farm, it follows that as 
the sheep are worth less by 2ox. a head, than those kept 
on turnips and rapes iifi the winter, as they are in the 
three former rotations,, and as might be practised on all 
enclosed farms, that there is a certain loss of more than 
seventy pounds ; but this is not all, for in accidental losses 
the sheep which are lost on seeds are, at least generally 
speaking, if properly observed, and taken in time, nearly 
worth their utmost value, .while those which are folded 
being generally very very poor, are a total loss. Then in 
the process of pasturing sheep, on the sward land, and* 
continually bringing all the dung from it, is such a rob- 
bery from the estate, and the dung being most part of it 
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dropped on the highwayS| in driving the sheep backwards 
and forwards, that it is quite impossible to form any 
adequate idea of the loss occasioned by folding, and thus 
pasturing sheep. In produce I have been obliged to allow 
more than is really produced where sheep folding is prac- 
ticed in this county to make the profits at all equal to the 
foregoing ones. I am very clear that were the methods I 
have described for the new system properly observed, 
the produce would iri many seasons be much higher than 
I have calculated upon ; from the smallness of the profit 
left for the farmer under this system to live upon, it will 
be proper to observe that the labour must be done chdaper 
than what it is rated at, or a livelihood could not be got. 
The farm of two hundred acres as before, being twenty- 
four acres in summer fallow, twelve acres of barley, twelve 
acres of beans, twelve acres of wheat, twelve acres of • 
oats, in all seventy- two acres under the plough, sixty acres 
in meadow, and sixty-eight acres in pasture, which will • 
keep one ewe per acre in winter, and the meadow one 
sheep per acre with the assistance of the hay, {for those 
sheep being folded all summer will be as L before observed 
very poor against winter ;) then if seventy ewes are put 
to the ram, there will be seventy lambs for summer-stock, 
and thirty-five being supposed to be put into the pasture 
for folding, will be in all one hundred and seventy -five, 
there will be to sell thirty-five heder hogs, and thirty-five 
drape ewes. The stock of cattle will be seventeen head, 
of horses eight for draught, and, one to ride, the account 
•f which will stand as follows : 
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CHAP. V. 



IMPLEMENTS. 



SECT. I.— PLOUCas, 

THE sort of» plough for paring was originally intro- 
duced from Holland, and has only one handle, from the 
hinder part of which projects a kind of crutch horizon- 
tally disposed, and upon this the holder bears with his » 
left hand, walking upright ; from the same handle ano- 
ther crutch projects at right angles with the former but 
much lower down ; and this the holder uses occasionally 
with his right hand, for the purpose either of keeping 
the plough steady, or assisting to turn it at the land's end. 
Instead of a foot or wheel, to support the beam of tke 
plough^ they use what is called a scaife, which is a eir* 
cular plate of iron, turning constantly round, the edges 
of which are steeled, and together with the edge of the 
share are kept very sharp, by means of a file which the 
ploughman carries with him for that purpose. This thcf 
call the whole Dutch, they have likewise what is called 
the three quarter Dutch,and the half Dutch ; differing from 
the former in the breadth and strength of the share ; thes^ 
two latter are used for the seed furrow, as it is called » 
which means that ploughing upon which the seed if foar 
cole-seed is brushed in, and if for white crops, harrowed 
in. The latter (i. e. the half Dutch) is used with a foot 
instead of a scaife, and is equally adapted for plougbir^g 
strong high land, on which it is frequently used near tke 

fen s. 
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fens. The dimensions of a seeding plough are, length of 
the beam eight feet ; length of the head one foot nine 
inches ; height from the ground one foot ; width behind 
nine inches and a half. At Chesterton the Leicestershire 
wheel ploughs are in use. At Elton a double furrowed 
plough has been used. At Hartford the Rotherham has 
come into use, and is infinitely preferred to the ploughs 
generally in use in this county. At Kimbolton, the Nor- 
thumberland plough has been introduced by his grace the 
Duke of Manchester. 
Overton Longville, a double furrow plough used. 
Pidley, a double furrow plough has also been used at 
this place. 

At St. Neot's, trials have been made by very ingenious 
fanners with the Norfolk, Northumberland, Scotch^ 
Essez^ Staffordshire, and Hertfordshire ploughs, which last 
it said to be the worst among them. 

Af Somersham, and some other parts of the county ^besides 
die ploughs which I have described at the beginning of 
(Us section, the mole plough has been used for draining. 

At Upwoodi the double ploi^h has been used and much 
i^nived. The price of the Dutch plough, as given me 

at Coin, is 2ix. The common swing plough is the ori« 

g^al plough of Huntingdonshire. 



SECT. II. — HARROWS. 



Nothing peculiar under this head was met with in 
*^ county, the common harrows being in general use. 



• 2 SBCT. 
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liECT. III. — ROLLEIUI. 



. Square rollers made of very light wood are in'use at 
Somersham. 



SECT. IV. DRILLS 



Are used in several parishes, and though several on 
different constructions have been tried at Haile Weston, 
vet they have been found to work with great difficulty. 



SECT. V. AND VI. — HORSE-HOES, SCARIFIERS, 

Are in use in this county, but there is nothing novel 
in their construction. 



SECT. VII. THRASHING-MILLS. 

At Hartford there are two, one by Ball very much 
ap roved; the other by Leicester •, the former is a 
four-horse power, thrashes one hundred and eighty bushels 
in nine hours, and cost 75/.; the latter is a one-horse power 
thrashes twenty-five bushels in nine hours, and cost 61/. igx* 

St. lye's. 
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/ 

4 

At St Ive's there is one, made by Ball| a four*horse 
power, does its work well, and costs 78/. i^x. 

Kx Somerehamy there is one made by Yellowley; a 
person named Spalding had one of those machines in 
aptation, which had a very promising appearance, and I 
have no doubt .will prove a very great improvement upon 
them ; I therefore beg leave to recommend him to the at- 
tention of the Honourable Board, and the public. 

At Southoe, there are two, one by Ball, the other 
lyMuir. 



SECT. VII!. — WAGGONS AND GARTS. 

On all farms in the highlands, these are used in common 
as occasion may require, but there is nothing particular in 
didr formation : on the farms in the fens or low lands, 
110 carts are used but light waggons, which are drawn 
by twa mares abreast with a pole, one side of the waggons 
bdng made of loose boards which are taken out, to empty 
them, when wanted for the carriage of dung. 



/ 



SECT. IX. WINNOWING MACHINES. 

_ • 

There are some on a very improved principle at So- 
iQcrsham, and very superior to most in general use, made 
W Wilson of Lynn Regis, Norfolk. There is nothing 
worthy of notice in implements in his county, or at least 
'^uch as came under my observation. 

• On 



86 WINMOWING MACHINES. 

On the subject of implements Mr. Scott ob$erves that 
there is nothing so excellent in the' common implements 
of husbandry used in this county, as to merit recommen- 
dation to others, nor so very defective as to deserve much 
cehsure. 

The waggons, carts, ploughs, harrows^ and rolls are 
improving ; and in time will be as good as in most other 
neighbouring counties ; and the thrashing machines, drill 
machines, dressing machines, and scufflers, are in general 
of the common construction. 

There is a new thrashing machine invented by an in- 
genious watchmaker of a small portable size, worked by 
two men, and it does the work well, but goes too heavily 
at present ; with some alterations it would probably go 
easier, and answer on small farms. 

Mr. Scott strongly recommends drill rollers, to beiised 
in sowing grain on fen land. Those now used in Norfolk 
and some of the highland parts of this (bounty, ^re much too 
heavy for the very light fen soil. If a very light |ol}^; 
were adopted in the fens, it would prove extremely usef|jJ| 
as it would make the land more solid ; and the crops \s] 
proper hoeing might be kept clear of weeds. 



t 
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CHAP. VL 



ENCLOSING. 



SECT. I. — UlJHSTINaSTONE HUNDRED. 



AS the great utility, and vast importance of enclosing 
valuable waste lands, is now generally admitted, and is 
very much practised in most counties, it is needless 
to enlarge upon it here ; especially as most of the best 
commons in the county are now enclosed, except in the 
parish of Bluntisham and Elaritb, where some fine soil 
commons still lie in a barbarous state, exhibiting in the 
thODgest points of view the effects of prejudice, when they 
9lt Compared with the adjoining commons of Somersham 
and Wood Hurst, which have been enclosed only ^ few 
years, and already display a delightful appearance ; being 
ornamented with beautiful thriving thorn-hedges and young 
trees, and covered with as fine crops of grain and grass, 
as almost any land in the British empire. 

Bluntisham — Open fields, some small enclosures of from two 
tp ten acres which are divided by quick thorn fences, with elm 
and oak timber in the rows. . 

B rough ton*— Has been enclosed ten years, and is divided into 
fields of from fifteen to thirty acres, by quick fences, having no 
timber. 

Bury — More than four-fifths of this parish are enclosed, the 
liighlands by quick hedges without timber,and the fens by ditches^ 
tnto fields, of from four to ten, and twenty acres. 

C«ln-* 
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Coin— Part enclosed and part not, that part which is enclosed 
is divided into fields of from four to ten acres^ in the high- 
lands by quicks, and in the fens by ditches. 

Hartford — Enclosed and divided by quick hedges with small 
quantities of elm timber in them, into fields of ffon^ six, ten, 
to twenty acres, 

Houghton — Has been enclosed thirty-two . years, and is dividedJ 
by quick hedges, without timber, into fields of from fbur to ten^ 
9nd twenty acres. 

Huntingdon — Enclosed and divided by quick.thorn fences, withi 
a little elm and oak timber in the rows, into fields of two, ten, an(£ 
twelve acres. 

Needingworth — Enclosed and divided by quick-thorn edges, 
with elm and ash timber in them, into fields of from ten ta twenty 
acres. 

Old Hurst — Has been encljosed four years, by quick<thorns 
into fields, of from four to twenty acres. 

Pidley — Enclosed and divided by quick hedges with elm, ash^ 

and oak timber in them, into fields of from ten to thirty acres. . 

Ramsey — Enclosed 'and divided in the highlands by quick 

hedges, with a little elm, ash, and oak, i and in the fens'^ 

ditches, into fields, of from ten to forty acres. 

Raveley Magna and^ Parva-^Are enclosed and divided by qiud 
hedges with ash, elm and oaks in them, into fields of from sefOU 
ten, twenty, twenty five, thirty, and forty acres. 

Ripton Regis^-Enclosed thirty years ago, and divided by quick 
fences, with a little ash, elm, and oak timber in them, into fields 
•f ten, twelve, and forty acres, 

Ripton Abbots— Enclosed and divided by quick thorn fences, 
with a great quantity of elm, ash, and oak timber in them, intc 
fields of from ten to thirty acres. 

Saint Ives* — Enclosed by quick hedges with very little timbci 
in them, into fields of from ten to thirty acres. 

Somersham — Enclosed in the highlands by quick hedges, and 

in the fens by ditches, into fields frofn ten to thirty acre fields* 

Stewkley Magna — About one-third of this parish is enciosei 

by quick hedges, with great plenty of elm and ash, and a smal 

quantity of oak in them^ into fields of from four to fourteen acres 

Stewkle' 
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Stewkley Parvar-Enclosed thirty •four years ago, by quick 
%Iiprns with a little ash and elm timber in the rows, into fields of 
from ten to twenty-five acres. 

Up wood — Principally open fields, some small enclosures of 
from two to ten acres, with quick-thorn fences. 

Warboys— Enclosed by quick thorn hedges, into fields of from 
six to twenty acres. 

Witton— Enclosed by quick thorn fences into fields of Irom 
five, ten, twenty, and twenty.five acres. 
Wistow — Open-fields. 

Woodhurst— Enclosed by quick hedges with ash and elm 
timber, into fields of from six, ten, twenty to twentyrfouv acres* 



SECT. II. — LEIGHTONSTONE aUNDRED. 

Alconbury — Enclosed fourteen ' years since by quick thorns, 
with a small quantity of timber in th6 rows, into fields of from 
ten to fifty acres. 

Barham— Enclosed twenty* six years since by quick thorns, 
and has some beautiful elms in the rows, into fields of from two 
to thirty acres. 

Brampton — Enclosed thirty years ago, with quick hedges, and 
a little timber in the rows, in fields of from ten to twenty, and 
fifty acres. 

Bringtoi — Enclosed by quick hedges into fields of from two 
to ten and forty acres. 

Buckworth — Enclosed by quick hedges with great quantities 
of ash, elm, and oak timbers in them, into fields of from ten to 
eighty acres. • 

Bythorne— Enclosed by quick hedges, with a little timber, into 
fields of from four to eighteen and twenty acres. 

Catworth— Enclosed by quick hedges, with a little elm and 
ash, into fields of from two to fifty acres. 

Covington— The same as Catworth, except that the fields ex- 
tend to thirty acres only. 

SastoA 
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Easton'and Ellington— Enclosed by quick hedges^ with a little 
elni) ash, and oak timber in the rows, into fields of from twa 
roods to three, twenty-five and thirty acres. 

Gidding Magnap— Only one-fifth of this parish is enclosed, whicK . 
is divided by quick-thorn hedges, with ash timber in the rows, 
into' fields of from four to fifty acres. 

Gidding Parva — Has been enclosed three hundred and six years, 
by quick hedges, with a little timber in the rows, into fields of 
from ^we to thirty-six acres. 

Grafiham — Enclosed thirty years aga, by quick thorn fences, 
with a great quantity of ash, elm, and oak in the rows, into fields 
often, twenty, and twenty-five acres. 

Hamerton — Enclosed by quick hedges with a small quantity 
of timber in them, into fields of from six to thirty.five acres. 

Keystone — Two open field farms, the remainder of the parish 
has been enclosed «three hundred years, by quick thorn-hedgei 
with a little timber, into fields of from one to fifty acres. 

Kimbolton — Has been enclosed thirty years by quick hedges, 
having great plenty of oak, ash, and elm timber in the fields of 
from three to thirty acres. 

The park here, the seat of the Duke of Manchester is hiost 
beautifully wooded, having some elms, supposed to be the 
highest in England, being to be seen at the distance of twenty- 
eight miles. 

Leighton Bromswold— Enclosed thirty years since by quick, . 
hedges, much ornamented with ash, elm, and oak, into fields of 
from two to forty acres. 

Long Stow-^Open fields, wooded about tlie town with oak, ash, 
and elm. 

Luddington— The same as Long- Stow. 

Molesworth — Enclosed by quick-thorn hedges, but no timber, 
into fields of from two to thirty acres. 

Old Weston — Chiefly open fields, some small enclosures of from 
two to twelve acres, with quick-thorn fences, and timber in the 
rows. 

Spaldwick— Enclosed thirty years by quick fences, with very 
little timber, into fields of from three to fifty acres. 

Steeple Gidding— Enclosed by quick fences and well timbered, 
into .fields of from six to thirty.five acres. 

Swineshead— ^ 
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Swioeshead — Open fields but well timbered. 

Thurning — Open fields. 

Upton — Open fields, some elm and ash timber about the town* 

Winwick — Enclosed by quicks, but no timber, into fields of 
from five, ten, fifteen, and thirty-five acres. 

Wpoley — Enclosed thirty-four years since, with quick-thorn 
fences, and a little timber in the rows, into fields of from twp to 
thirty-five aci*es. 
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Alwalton— Enclosing this year. 

Caldecot— -Enclosed by quick thorns with a little timber, into 
fields of from six to seventy acres. 

Chesterton — The same as Caldecot, fields from six to twenty 
acres. 

Conington . . . ditto • . . fields from ten, forty, to 
•ne hundred acres. 

Denton . . • ditto . • . fields from two, twelve to 
twenty-five acres. 

Elton . ' . ditto • • fields from one to thirty 

acres. 

Farcet — Enclosed by quick hedges without timber, into fifteen, 
eighteen and twenty acre fields. 

Fletton — Enclosed forty-four years by quick hedges with a 
little timber, into fields of from four to twenty acres. 

Folksworth— The same as Fletton, fields from nine, fourteen, 
eighteen to twenty acres. 

Glatton— Chiefly open fields. 

Haddon—Enclosed by quick-thorn fences, with ash and elm in 
the rows, into fields of from two, fifteen, sixty to seventy acres, 

Holthe— Enclosed by quick-thom hedges with a little timber 
in them, into fields of from six to twenty acres. 

Lutton-^Open fields, except five acreS| three hundred and 

ninety* 
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ninety, seven acres of this parish are in Huntingdonshire! and nine 
hundred and three in Northamptonshire. 

Morborn— Enclosed by quick-thorn fences with a little timber 
in the rows, into fields of from ten, twenty, to fifty acres. 

Overton Waterville-=-Enclosing this year. 

Overton JLongville— Enelosed seventy years since, with quick 
thorn fences, having plenty of elm, and oak in the rows, into 
fields of two, twenty, and seventy acres. 

Sawtry St. Andrews— Enclosed last year with quick-thorn 
hedges, into fields of ten and twenty acres. 

Sawtry St. Judith— Enclosed by quick thorns, and well tim- 
bered, fields, five to fifty acres. , 

Standground —Enclosed by quick thorns, no timber^ fields one 
to thirty acres. 

Stebbington with Sibson— -Open fields. 

Stilton — Enclosing this year. ^ 

Water Newton — Enclosed with quick thorns, with ash and elm. 
timber in the rows, into fields of from five to thirty acres. 

Woodstone — Open fields, timbered with oak, ash, and elnu 

Wood Walton— Enclosed with quick-thorn fences, fields siXu- 
ten, and twenty acres. 

Yaxley— ^Enclosed by quick thorn hedges, and a little timbc; 
in the rows, into fields of from one, ten, and twenty acres. 
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Abbotcsley— Open fields, timbered with ash, pollards, and elm. 

Buckden— About seven hundred acres of this parish only arc 
enclosed into fields of from two to ten acres, by quick«thom 
hedges, and well timbered* 

Doddington — Enclosed nine years with quick-thorn hedges^ 
and eln\ and ash timber in the rows, into fields of from twenty t% 
thirty acres. 

• • • ** 

. Fynsbury'-jEncIosed nine years by quick hedges, into from 
Jcight fb seventy acre fields. 

EvertOQ-^ 



Everton — Opcil fields, prettily wooded. 

Fenny Stanton*^£nclosed by quick-thorn hedges^ fields from 
I've, ten to thirty acres 

Godmanchester— Enclosed by quick-thorn hedges, fields from 
V>ur to twenty acres. - 

Gransdon^Open fields, timbered with elm and ash. 

Graveley — Enclosed by quick-thorn hedges, into fields of ten^ 
twenty, and twenty-five acres. 

Haile Weston — Eight hundred acres, enclosed by quick thorns 
and elms in the rows, into fields of from sixteen to twenty acres. 

Hemingford Grey and Abbots— Enclosed by quick thorns, (the 
latter timbered with oak, ash, and elm) into fields of four, ten, 
twenty, and fifty acres. 

Hilton— Open fields. 

Offord Cluny — Enclosed with quick-thorns, into fields of eigh- 
teen and thirty acres. 

Offbrd D' Arcy— 800 acres only enclosed, by quick-hedges with 
great numbers of ash pollards, into fields of ten and twenty 
acres. 

Papworlh — Half the lordship enclosed by quick-thorn hedges, 
with much timber in the rows, into fields of ten, twentyiand forty 
acres. 

Paxtons — Open fields, some small enclosures with elm timber. 

Perry — Half enclosed, and half open fields, enclosures from ten 
t^ forty acres. 

St. Neot's— Hasbeen enclosed thirty,six years with quick hedges 

and elms, into fields of from ten to fifteen acres, 
» 

Southoe — Enclosed with quick hedges, having a small quan- 
tity of timber in the rows, into fields of from six to fifty acres. 

Stoughton — Now enclosing. 

Toseland — Principally open fields. 

Warsley— Open fields, well wooded- with ash, elm, and oak. 

Yelling — Open fields, except some small enclosures of from 
two to ten acres. 

More than two-thirds of this county ar€ enclosed, and 
from several parishes being enclosing this year, it will be 
ob^rved, that this very meritorious spirit of improvement 

IS 
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« 

IS by no means on the decline, which is Ihighly gratifyihg 
to any one possessing or at all valuing the welfare of 
his county ; for it is by enclosing alone, properly attended 
to in all its stages, that agricultural improvement^ can be 
effected, and upon improved agriculture, the country can 
alone rely for rendering the taxes unavoidably imposed, 
by the state, easy and light.* 



• Mr. Scott mentions, that Mr. John Ashton of St. Ives was 
shewing him a close where he had planted a white-thorn hedge 
eight or ten years before; but it grew very slowly, although he 
kept it very clean, and it was well guarded with posts and rails, 
and he mucked it very frequently ; but it was a hot burning, 
sail. Whereupon Mr. Scott advised him to put clay to the yoiing 
thorn plants instead of muck, and cut them down, which he did, 
and they have continued in a healthful thriving state ever since. 
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CHAP. VIL 



ARABLE LAND^ 



SECT. I. — TILLAGE. 

Abbotcslcy — Plough two or three times, and a seed ploughing, 
"with from four to six horses, and a driver. 

Akonbury — Plough four times and a seed ploughing, with 
three, four, six or eight horses, and a driver. 

Alwalton — Ploughing done with three, four, 'six, and tome- 
times eight horses. 

Barham— Ploughing with from three to six horses. 

Bluntisham-oPlough three times for wheat, barley, or turnips, 
with four horses. 

Brampton — Plough with two horses abreast, and six horses,, 
and a driver. 

t 

Brington — Plough with three or four horses, and a driver. 

Brough ton— Plough with from two to six, according to situa^ 
tion, &c, 

Buckden— Plough with three or four horses and a driver ,plough 
three times and a seed plough. 

Buckworth — Plough with three horses and a driver. 

Bury— Plough three or four times, and a seed ploughing, with 
three, four, or six horses. 

Bythorne — Ploughing by four hprses, and a driver. 

Catworth — Ploughing by two, four, or six horses, and a 
driver. 

Caldecot — Plough by four, five, six horses, and a driver. 

Chesterton — The same. 

Coin — Ploughing by two, three, or four horses, and a driver. 

Conington— Ploughing by three or four horses, and a driver. 

Covington— The same. 

Denton 



Denton— Ploughing from four to six horses, and a driver. 

Doddington — Ploughing for fallows by four horses, and a 
driver, for others two horses. 

Easton — Ploughing done by four horses, and a driver, plough 
three times and a seed ploughing. 

Ellington — Ploughing done by three or six'horscs, and a driver, 
plough three times and a seed ploughing. 

Elton— Ploughing done by three or four horses, and a driver, 
plough three times and a seed ploughing. 

Everton — Ploughing by three horses, in a dry time by six 
horses. 

Eynsbury — For fallows by four or six horses, and a driver, 
three horses for stirring. 

Farcet— Ploughing by three horses, but all the summer by 
eight horses for fallowing. 

Fenny Stanton..-By six horses and a driver for fallowing, two 
horses for stirring. 

Fletton — By three or four horses, and a driver. 

Folkesworth — By three or four horses, and a driver generally, 
but sometimes by six horses and driver. 

Gidding Magna and Parva — By three, four, six horses and a 
driver, plough three times and a seed ploughing. 

Glatton — By four or six horses, and a driver. 

Godmanchestcr— By four horses for fallowing, by two or three 
horses for stirring. 

Graveley— By four or six horses for fallows, and by two horses 
for seed ploughing. 

Graff ham — By six horses for fallows, and by two for seed 
ploughing. 

Gransdon— By four or six horses, and a driver for fallowing, 
and three horses for stirring. 

Haddon — By three or four horses, and a driver. 

Haile Weston — By four horses and a driver for fallowing, by 
three horses for stirring. 

Hamerton — By eight horses and a driver for fallowing, by 
three or four horses for stirring. 

Hartford~By fouf or six horses, and a driver for fallows, and 

♦wo horses for stirring. 

Hcmingford— 
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Hemirigford Grey— By twa horses abreast, fwd three horses 
jj|fle. 

Hemingford Abbots— By four horses, and a driver. 
Hilton— Four or six horses, and a driver for fallowing j'by two 
tJiree horses for stirring. 
Holme — By three or four horses, and a driver. 
'Houghton — By four horses abreast, and three single, and a 
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Keystone — By six or eight horses, and a driver for fallowing ; 
«^d three or four for stirring. 

Kimbolton — By six horses, and a driver, for fallowing. 
Leighton Bromcswold— By three or four horses, and a driven 
Long Stow— By four horses and a driver ; plough four times, 
nd -a seed ploughing. 
Luddington— By six horses, and a driver for fallowing. 
Lutton— By four or six horses, and a driver for fallowing. 
Molesworth — By six horses, and a driver . for fallowing, by 
E^ur horses for other purposes. 
, Morborn— By three or four horses, and a driver. 

Needingworth — By four or six horses, and a driver, plough 
%]iree or four times, and a seed ploughing. 
. Offord Cluny— By four horses, and a driver for fallowing, and 
l>y two horses far any other work. 

Off«rd D'Arcy — By four horses, and a driver for fallowings 
I auid two or three horses for stirring. 

'Old Hurst— 'By four horses, and a driver for fallowing, plough 
tliree times, and a seed ploughing. 

Old Weston — By three or four horses, and a driver for a 
fallow. 

Overton Longville— By three or four horset, in a swing plough, 
B^nd five in the double-furrowed plough and drivers. 

Overton Waterville— By eight horses, and a driver for fal- 
F ^ows, by three or four horses for all other purposes. 

Papworth — By two or three horses generally, but in a dry time 
^y four horses and drivers. 

l^axton Magna— By four Or five horses, and a driver for fallows^ 
^y two or three afterwards. 

ifUNTINOD.] H Paxton 
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Pax ton Parva— By four horses, and a driver for fallotws^ bj^ 
two for stirring. 

Perry— -By four horses, and a driver for fallows, plough twoi^ 
or three times, and a seed ploughing. 

Pidley — By two, three, four or six horses and a driver, plougk^ 
four times for wheat, and five for -barley. 

Ramsey — By two or three horses, without a driver. 

Ravelcy Magna— By three horses single, and ^ driver, and'four— 

I 

horses abreast, and drivers. 

Raveley Parva — By four horses- single, and a driver, and foui — 
horses abreast, and drivers. 

Ripton Abbots— By four horses, and sometimes six horses for~ 
fallow, by two or three for stirring. 

Ripton Regis — By three or four horses single or double, ani 
a driver. 

Sawtry St. Andrew's— By six horses for fallows, by three or 
four ai otZier times. 

Sawtry St. Judith's— By six horses for fallows, by three ^four 
at other times. .. 

St. Ive'a-^By two or three horses at length and a dnver,ploiigh 
three times and a seed ditto. 

St. Neot's — By one horte for turnips and barley, by two or 
four for fallows. - 

Somcrsham — By three horses abreast, and a driver, plough 
three times for fallow, 

Southoe— By three horses abreast, and a driver, plough three 
times for fallow. 

Spaldwick — By two or four horses, and a driver, plough four 
times. 

Standground — By four horses for fallow, by three for seed 
ploughing, and drivers. 

Stebington— By three or four horses, and a driver, plough three 
times, and a seed ploughing. 
Steeple Gidding — By three, four, or eight horses, and a driver. 
Stewkley Magna — By three horses single, four and six double 
for fallows, and a driver. 

Stewkley Parva — By three horses and a driver generally, Mr. 
Nichoh by two horses. 

Stilton-*By four or six horses for fallows and drivers. 

Stoughton 
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"Houghton— By four horses for fallows, by two or three horse_s 
^^ other times. 

Swineshead — By three or four horses and a driver. ^ 

Thurning — By four or six horses and a driver. 

Toseland— By four horses and a driver for fallo'wipg, and three 
*Or stirring. 

Upton — By three or four horses and a driver. 

Upwood— By three or four horses and si driver, plough^three 
times and a seed ploughing. 

Warsl<»y — By^ four horses and a driver for fallows, and three to 
fttir land. 

Warboys — By six horses and a driver for fallows, and three 
, to stir land, plough three times, and a seed ploughing. 

Water Newton — Mr. Compton ploughs with ^wo or three horses 
and a driver, others with three or four horses and a driver. 

Winwick — By two, three, four, five, six or eight horses and 
a driver, plough three times and a seed ploughing. 

Wistow — By four horses and a driver for fallows, by two abreast 
to stir lapd. 

Witton — By four abreast, and three single and drivers. 

Woodstone — By four horses and a driver fpr fallows, by two for 
•tirringland. 

Wood Walton — By six or eight horses and a driver, by three 
for stirring. 

Wood Hurst — By four or six horses and a driver for ^fallows, 
plough three times, and a seed ploughing. 

Wooley — By three or six horses and a driver. 

Yaxley — By four or six horses and a driver. 
Yelling— By two, three, four horses, and a driver. 



SECT. II. — P*,OUGHING. 



It may be seen by recurring to the foregoing pages on 
this subject, that in some places it is done by pairs of 

H 2 horses 
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horses abreast, and by three abreast in the fens, where : 
the men are very expert at ploughing, never having a ^ 
driver, but guiding their horses by a line ; it is said that ^ 
a fen ploughman has been known to ^in a considerabi 
wager by ploughing an acre of high land without a sin 
balk, keeping his mares always in a trot, even at the land' 
end* those being the two conditions of the bet ; a proo 
not only of his own expertness, but that his plough wa 
constructed upon true principles of mechanics. On stron, 
land for the first ploughing four horses at length, and 
driver are generally used, and in some instances six 
eight horses and a driver, this is for summer falltrmngy^ 
which the reader will please to observe is what is in*.^ 
tended, wherever the word fallows or fallowing occurs. lit 
a former report drawn up for the consideration of th^ 
Board, by a very able and intelligent gentleman, I ob» 
serve deep ploughing is recommended for green crops ; in _ 
this I fully agree with him, ashy ploughing deep, mois* 
ture is retained, which is always wanted for turnips, cab^ 
bages, col^-seed, &c. and as this pr^ocess is always at« 
tended with three or four ploughings, and takes place in 
ibe summer, and as every ploughing loses depth, the first 
ploughing should be as deep as the soil will admit, not 
to break up the understratum which is formed by nature 
for the plough to rest upon. Vegetable matter is supposed 
by many agriculturists to sink downwards, when the fact 
is directly opposite to such a supposition, and is contrary 
to nature. Vegetable matter going off by exhalation, 
ploughing deeper than the upper stratum allowed, has been 
known to reduce the fertility of the soil so much, that 
the crops have a very long time been much worse though 
the land was highly dunged ; indeed where the understra- 
tum has been of a poor loose wet sand, of a hot poor 
gravel, a sort of yellow clay, or any sort of clay with mucR 

sand 
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' ^Mld in it, the effects of deep ploughing have been so 

Inmeful, that the soil has scarcely been to be brought again 

to its former fertility. The only soils which ought to be 

ploughed depp are lands with a stony bottom, which seldom * 

^ill admit of. the plough going deeper than it ought to do^ 

and any proportion of stones which are thus raised to the< 

surface, on that kind of land is highly advantageous to all 

crops, from not only preventing exhalation, but causing 

the putrefaction of the vegetable substance contained in 

such soils. Green crops of all kinds require much deeper 

-soils than white crops, and being generally grown on fal- 

lowed lands, as much vegetable matter ought to be raised 

under that process as possible ; the calcareous matter raised 

up bj ploughing deep being much heavier than vegetable 

substance, keeps settling downwards^ and has a proper time 

to find its natural resting place or home from whence it 

came. Deep ploughing (by which \ mean to be understood 

as speaking of ploughing deeper than the upper stratum 

mlmits)j is only to be commended, where it is intended to 

plant trees : for as the roots of trees seek their nourishment 

by extending their fibres downwards^ deep ploughing in this 

<case adds to the moisture of the ground, caused by the 

good soil being turned underneath, and the calcareous soil 

being brought to the surface, thus excluding the powerful 

effi:cts of sun and wind. Any extreme depth of ploughing 

^ot farming purposes, I cannot recommend, on the contrary, 

"Well knowing its very pernicious tendency, must caution 

every farmer against it. I shall only now observe that I 

have been led into the foregoing remarks on deep plough* 

ir^g, not with a wish to oppose what has been stated in the 

former report, for as it will be seen I agreed with the 

•^tement of deep ploughing being necessary for all green crops, 

^ut from thinking the term deep ploughing was rather too 

^^definitcj and might thus cause a mistake in a farmer's 

proceedings, 
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proceedings, in that respect where I am confident none 
was intended ; to obviate this I have endeavoured to shew 
the proper depth for ploughing, and what 1 believe was 
intended by the ingenious author of the former report : 
further observations on ploughing will be found in Chap« 
XIV. Sect, first and third. 

Harrowing, is done by joined or single harrows, with 
pairs of horses, and sometimes three horses at length. 

Rolling is done in this county by light wood rollers. 

Scarifying is very little practiced. 

Ridges, I saw none but for wheat, nor did I see any 
crops put in without ploughing. 

Drilling is not a general practice. 

Handhoeing.is practised for turnips and bean crops ^. 
horse-hoeing is not practiced. 



SECT. III.^— rALIiOWING. 

Summer fallows are practised, and said to be essenti 
ally necessary, over all this county, with the exceptioa o 
the following parishes.^ 

At Broughton — Fallowing said to be unnecessary 
being better to sow tares instead of it. At Buckden an 
Conington — Summer fallows not necessary. Haile Wes- 
ton — The system of summer fallows might be abolished, 
were the open-fields enclosed. Hemingford Grey and 
Abbots— Summer fallows unnecessary and very improper. 
Huntingdon and Kimbohon — Summer fallows unnecessary, 
Morborn and Overton Longvillc — Summer fallows unne- 
cessary. Paxton Magna —Summer fallows not necessary, 

seeds 
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might be substituted for that purpose. Ramsey and 
St. Neot's— Summer fallows not necessary. St. Ives*-^ 
'^apes or tares instead of summer fallowing. Somershanri, 
St^bington, and Stewklcy Magna— Summer fallows not 
'^^cessary* Stewkley Parv^— Summer fallows not neces- 
^^^y on dry land, but very necessary on, the strong land, 
^orc barley by two quarters per acre being grown where 
*^ is practised. By the above account it will appear that 
^^ry little nK>re than one-sixrh part of the county disap-^ 
I^^ovcs of the practice of summer fallows, and from the 
^^Tong-rootcd bias which farmers have in this county, es- 
^ecially for this which I must call an abominable prac- 
"^ice, it will be long ere the system is banished, notwith- 
standing the very obvious benefits of so doing. It would 
he easy to expatiate on this head, but as a very intelligent . 
reporter has observed that,' ** all such observations are 
equally applicable to every part of the kingdom," I pass 
on to the next section of this chapter. 



SECT. IV. — COURSE OF CROPS. 



Abbotesley. Summer faUows,whcat or barley, oats, beans or 

pease. 

Alconbury, Summer fallows, barley, clover or beans, then 

\vheat. 

Alwalton. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or pease. 

Barham. Summer fallows, barley, clover or beans, wheat. 

Bluntishara. Summer fallows, beans, wheat, some sow tares, or 
^urjiips, barley, beans, wheat. 

Brampton. On gravel land, turnips, barley, clover, pease or 

v^hcat on clay soils. Sununcr fallow, wheat, beans. 

Brington. 
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Brmgton. Summerfallow, wheat or barley, then beans. ' 

Broughton. Summer fallow, barley, seeds for two years, pease 
or beans. ' 

Buckden. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, pease or oats. 

Buckworth. Summer fallow, barley or oats, clover or beaqs. 

Bury. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats. 

Bythorne. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans, wheats this 
is on woodland 5 on other soils,summer fallow, barley ,red clover, 
and ray.grass, which lies as long as the tenant chuses, beans and 
then wheat. 

Catworth. Summerfallow, barley, beans or clover, then wheat. 

Caldecot. Summer fallow, barley, beans or clover, wheat. 

Chesterton. On scaly kind, summer fallow, barley. Clover, 
(mown) wheat, which is generally mildewed. On clay soils, sum- 
mer fallow, wheat, beans or clover for pasture. 

Coin. Summer fallow, wheat, barley, beans. 

Conington. On highland, summer fallow, wheat or barley, 
beans or oats ; on fen land, pare and burn for rape seed, oats, 
^over for two years, then plough up again. 

Covington. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, wheat or tares. 

DentoU' Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans, then some* 
times oats, after the barley some have clover, sometimes mown 
twice, and sometimes eaten. 

Doddington. On clay lands, summer fallow, wheat, barley, 
pease or beans, oats ; on gravel, turnips, barley, clover or pease, 
wheat ; or as is sometimes practised on clay soils, summer fallow, 
wheat, clover or beans, wheat. 

Easton. On clay, summer fallow,whcat or barley, clover, wheat, 
beans ; on light lands, summer fallow, wheat oir barley, beans. 

Ellington. Summer fallow, barley, clover or beans, wheat. 

Elton. Summer fallow, barley, seeds for two years, beans, 
wheat; on turnip lands, the same course, except taking oats in- 
stead of beans. 

Everton. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans, pease or oats. 

Eynsbury. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, clover, wheat, 
sometimes pease, beans or oats. 

Farcet. Summer fallow, barley, beans or clover, wheat. 

Fenny Stanton. On sand and loam, turnips, barley, clover and 

wheat ; 
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^heait ; on strong clays, summer fallow, wheat, beans, and then 
^ome^imcs barley and clover. 

fl^tton. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans. 

FolJcesworth. Summer fallow, barley, clover, or beans, wheat. 

^ icflding Magna. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans. 

^ lading Parva. Summer fallow, wheat, oats or beans. 

^l^tton and Godmanchester. Summer fallow, wheat or barley^ 



I'aveley. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats, 
raffham. Summer fallow, barley, clover or beans, wheat, 
^^ransdon. Summer fallow, wheat and barley, pease and beans 
^>ati. 
-^^ddon. Summer fallow, barley or oats, clover or beans,wheat. 
^laile Weston. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, oats or beans. 
Hamerton. Summer fallow, barley, rye grass or red clover 
T two years, beans, wheat. 

Hartford. Mr. Butt sows barley, clover, wheat, others summer 
Jiow, wheat or barley, beans. 

ilemingford Grey. On clay lands, summer fallow, wheat or 
rley ;> on gravel lands, summer fallow, wheat, barley, clover, 
%eat. 

Hemingford Abbots. Summer fallows, barley, clover, wheat, 
^^ans, turnips, barley, clover, wheat. 

Eilton. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats* 
Holme. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats. 
L Houghton. Summer fallows, wheat or barley, clover, wheat, 

1 p^ase or beans. 
I Keystone. Summer fallows, wheat or barley, beans. 

Kimbolton. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats, 
sometimes after the bean crop, wheat, oats or barley, 

Xeighton Bromeswold. Summer fallow, barley, beans, wheat • 
X.ong Stow. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans ; or summer 
^IJoiv, barley, beans, wheat, the system changed every six years. 
^Uddington, Lutton, and Molesworth. Summer fallow, wheat 
or batrley, beans. 

•^^orborn. Summer fallow, cole or rape eaten off by sheep, 
*'*icy, clover mown, wheat, beans. 

Needing worth 
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Needingworth cum Holynrcll. Summer falldw, ^heat or ¥arlty 
clover or beans, wheat. 

OfFord Cluny and D'Arcy, Summer fa] low , wheat or barley 
beans or oatSi 

Old Hurst. Summer fallow, wheat, beans. 

Old Weston. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans, 

Overton Longville. Turnips, barley, clover or beans, wheati 

Overton Waterville. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beaut. 

Papworth. Summer fallow,^ wheat, beans or oats. 

Paxton Magna. Summer fallow, wheat, pease and beans,or cfaits 

Paxton Parya. Clay^ summer fallow, wheat or barley, oatt c 
pease, others summer fallow, turpips, barley, oats or pease* 

Perry. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, clover, pease aiH 
beans, oats. 

Pidley. Summer fallows, wheat or barley, beans or tares it oM 
course, summer fallow, wheat, barley, beans, oats. 

Ramsey. Cole-seed, wheat or oats or barley,ray grass and cloTai 
for two years. 

Raveley Magna. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, clover a 
beans, and then sometimes wheat, or wheat instead of beans. 

Raveley Parva. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats 

Ripton Abbots. Summer fallow, wheat or beans, barley to 
strong clay soils ; cole-seed, oats, or barley or pease ibr wood 
lands, and answers very well. 

Ripton Regis. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or pats* 

St. Ive's. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans. 

St. Neot*s« Turnips, barley, beans, wheat, some only sow tw« 
crops, and then summer fallow, being compelled to it by leases^ 

Sawtry St. Andrew's. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans ; 
others, seeds two years, beans, wheat, fallow for barley, then 
seeds. 

Sawtry St. Judith. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans ; 
others pursue the same system as at Sawtry St. Andrews. 

Somersham. Pare and burn, cole or rape seed, oats, ray grass 
two bushels per acre, then take up again. 

Southoe. On sand, turnips, barley, clover, or pease or tares ; 

on olays summer fallow, wheat or barley, then fallow for barley, 

then seeds for four years, then fallow again, which is said to be 

very advantageous. 

/ Spaldwick* 
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Spaldwick. Summer fallow, barley, clover, wheat, beans ^ 
Staridground. Summer fallow, barley, clover, wheat, beans. 
^td)bington. Turnips, barley, pease or beans; summer fallow, 

^t^«ple Gidding. Summer fallow, barley, clover and ray-grasi 
two years, beans or wheat. 

^t^^wklcy Magna. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans. 
St^^kiey Parva. Some, turnips, barley, clover^ wheat ; others 
'^***"Xiner fallow, wheat, beans. ^ 

^ "^ i. Iton. Summer fallow, wheat, beans,^bar]ey. 
^^^Dughtons. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats. 
^'^'V' incshead. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans and pease, 
^^ ^ats. 



Tiurning: Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans, 
oseland. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, pease and beans 
oats, 
pton. Summer fallows, wheat or barley, beans or oat«» 
XXpwood. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans, 
'^^arboys. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans. 
^M^arslcy. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats, or 



"VVatcr Newton. Turnips, barley, clover mown, wheat ox tur- 
^JipSj barley, pease, wheat. 
AVeston. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats. 
"^Tinwick. Summer fallow, barley, seeds for two years, beans, 
"'H^wit. 

^Aritton. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, clover, pease or 
^^^«s. 

"^A^oodstone. Turnips or cole, barley, beans, wheat, for gravel 
^^ ^;and ; summer fallow, wheat, beans for clay soils. 
"N^ood Walton. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans, 
^^^.ood Hurst. Summer fallow, barley, clover, wheat j if the 
^*^^"Vcr lays longer than one year, then beans are sown, 
''ooley. Summer fallow, barley, clover, wheat, 
'axley. Summer fallows, wheat, beans, barley, seeds for four 
y^'^rs, beans, wheat. 

Celling. Summer fallow, wheat or barley, beans or oats. 

The 
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The following remarks were made by the author i 
the former report (Mr. Maxwell) on this subject. 
* •* The system I would recommend is this ; one-half c 
two-thirds of the land to be always in grass, or a sti 
greater proportion where the soil is better adapted to gras 
ing than to ploughing, the, remainder to be kept in tillag 
in the following divisions and successions of ccpp. 

**'ist. Clean deep wintbr and spring ploughing for 
vegetable crop, of whatever kind is best suited to the soi! 
as turnips, tares, or cole-seed ; this is to be hoed, but m 
to stand for seed. 

'" 2d, A crop of white corn, of whatever kind is ba 
suited to the soil, and with this clover 20 lbs. per acre. 

** 3rd, Clover cither grazed or mown, but not to stan 
for se^d. 

".4th, Beans, sheep fed* and hoed, or some other inu 
liorating crop suited to the soil. 

"5th, A crop' of white corn suited to the soil. 

*' This system J should be glad to see adopted on all sc^ 
whatever, except fen land, which I think from experienc 
is not well suited to it, for the reasons before given. 1 
has been carried into practice on deep strong land in thi 
county, and the following is a statement of what relate 
to thirty acres, comprizing one division of the tillage lane 
In the year 1786, clean ploughing without dung, cole-see 
an ordinary crop sheep-fed ; 1787, barley, seed one bushc 
and a half per acre, no dung, produce six quarters pc 
acre ; 1788, clover, no dung, mown twice, an enormou 
crop -both times; 1789, beans, three bushels per acn 
sheep fed, no dung, produce seven quarters per acre 
1790, barley, one bushel and a half for seed peracre»n 
■■■ ' I I 1 1 ■ ■ I ■ I I I ■■■ 111., »i.^— — ^ 

* Sheep feeding of beans is found to be a very beneficial pra< 
tice. 

dun 
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dung, produce a little above six quarters; I79iy clean 
deep ploughing! dunged and cole-seed. Sheep fed won- 
derfully strong ; 1792, barley, one bushel ^nd a half for , 
seed per acre, in many parts rotten on the ground* pro- 
duce five quarters per acre, clover iq a great measure de- 
stroyed ; 1793* clover, an ordinary crop, partly for the 
reason above stated ; and partly fro6i extreme drought, but 
^he land clean and very lusty ; the land is worth more by 
^ least 5i. per acre than at beginning ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the other portions of the same farm, which 
<lurii)g the same years have been managed exactly in the 
same manner, with the advantage of dung from the be- - 
ginning, have borne no better crops, nor indeed quite so 
productive ; and I am really of opinion that if no dung 
hsk<i been used in 179I9 the subsequent barley or clover 
crops .would have been much better. After all the volumes 
ihxt have been written upon farming, rational system is the 
<>nly true ground work of general improvement, and I should 
if g^ladio s§e any objection that can he offered to the above 
. jian ; for it seems to me to admit of every crop that is 
fitful to man or beast ^ without deviating from the general 
nile of management. Instead of cole-seed any other ve* 
S^table, instead of barley any other white corn, instead of 
clover any other grass seed, instead of beans any other 
pulse grain, and instead of barley, again, any other white 
*^orn may be used, while a §maU portion of either division 
may be set apart for supplying such seeds as from their 
^^austing natiire are not admissible for general cultivation. 
An short, from experience, I will be bold to affirm, that 
[^*ccpt in such cases as no human foresight can prevent}^ 
*t Will neither fail to afibrd a luxuriant produce, nor to 
^sist our own operations of improvement. My idea has 
*l^ays been that farmers are easiest excited to good ma- 
^^Scment, by falling in a little with those habits which 

practical 
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practical men know to be inseparable from the detail ef 
agriculture. When they see a brother farmer cultivatii^ 
the same sort of soil, employing the same description oi§ 
labourers,and conforming in al^essential points to the samq 
modes and customs with themselves, and find that he pro^ 
duces better crops, and derives in all appearance a greats 
produce than they do, that watchful monitor, self-interesfl 
prompts an inquiry into the detail of his operations ; the -_ 
see perhaps that he sows beans, or some other melioratin-] 
crop^ when the land is in its greatest vigour, instead a 
introducing the same thing after an exhausting crop of com 
they observe that he does not depend so much on keepink. 
his land up to the mark by strong manuring,as by a difFereci 
course of those very sorts of corn and vegetables, whid 
they have been in the habit of using themselves ; they lean 
perhaps that he saves a considerable part of the rent h^ 
lessenix^ the usual proportion of seed, and nOtwithstandit^ 
that his crops are stronger, and apparently more prodoe- 
tive than theirs ; and after all, that at the end of the courta 
his land is in a better state than it was at the beginning 
These^re matters that if they really exist, are likely enou^ 
to claim the attention of the neighbourhood ; for fen 
are scT obstinate and perverse as not to avail themselves o^ 
such examples. Far be it from me to decry ingenuitjrto'^ 
any kind, I am truly sensible of the value of many ma 
chines that have been invented for facilitating the opent 
tions of husbandry, as well as for cleaning the land anc 
reducing the quantity of seed ; and all I mean to sa] 
is,^ that those implements will find their way to genera, 
use by dow and gradual means only ; while he that exe« 
cutes a profit abU system if management ^ suited to the common 
broad- cast husbandry, bids fair to engage the notice of the 
neighbourhood, in spite of the impression of those habits 
which attach to unlettered farmer^i and may at least be 
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saidy to be trying to do an essential service both to the 
caineof agriculture, and to his country •'' 

I must enter my decided protest against the system of 

farming without dung, here laid down by the reporter from 

^liom the above is extracted, as being pr^nant with the 

most mischievous tendency, and striking at the main spring 

of all agricultural improvements, for I consider manure 

properly disposed of to be so. - It will be necessary for 

mc to premise that I have not the least doubt but that 

^hi» piece of land performed to a tittle every thing which 

^SLt, gentleman has asserted ; 1 know many acres of land 

>n{ Lincolnshire where it might be effected, but I know 

n^SLTiy thousands where it would be utterly impossible, and 

^Hovgh therefore it is in many situations practicable, yet as 

^ ^v^ro/ measure y 1 must condemn it : we have already too 

■nuch of the practice, which will readily be seen to be the 

case, when we look around and see so many acres of land 

which never have their produce returned them in the sh^pe 

of manure, and are thus frequently,too frequently, exhausted, 

I may also observe that it has been my opinion very long, 

Aat so long as land will bear great burthens, 'so as to 

^mbst continually keep sun and wind from it, that it 

Would bear not only great but profitable crops ; I also 

Icnow that land of this nature possessing such a superfluous 

m 

quantity of vegetable matter, if treated in the way pre- 

•Cfibed in the former report from which I have made 

^ extract, would, especially if moist, become very light 

**)€! of a slippery nature : for it may be observed in only 

^^^ smothering crop of pease, that the land will be very 

%*^t and have a rich appearance, whence I infer .that were 

P^^se or any other ameliorating crop successively sown, 

•^ ^s to prevent exhalation from the soil, ttat land would 

pro'bably have more vegetable matter in it than it ought to 

"^'^e, and would need foreign aid to cause it to bring 

profitable 
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profitable corn crops, as it would be apt to bring nluali 
straw and but little grain, and that of a light bad quality^ 
I have observed a part of a field, such as rich headlands^ 
&c* bring crops of that kind for many years together, ac%4 
not require any dung. From such observations I have 
my doubts whether it be the weight of a crop which carries 
away the vegetable matter, and this particular instaaco 
which I have extracted rather strengthens them. It ap. 
pears plain to me that vegetable matter is exhaled fro 
soils by the action of the sun and wind, and that tliix 
they become more calcareous, and thus the land is put i 
a state for producing white crops with less straw 
more grain, and this may have been the cause for . su 
great partiality to summer fallows. I conclude, from 
has been advanced, that it is very wrong to sow lands wi 
two green crops successively or with two white crops S 
thus if the green crop preserves the vegetable, and the whittf? 
crop from not aflTording shade to the soil, causes the soU 
to be more calcareous, then the great necessity of cross 
cropping on all soils is obvious. I have always been par^ 
tial to white crops, at least as many as were consistent, as 
in my own practice they have generally proved the mosC 
profitable crop, rape-seed excepted. Beans or pease or ztty 
grpen crop pay better, however, than summer fallows^ 
though they do often prove precarious, excepting garde <^ 
pease, which I have from experience found not to be so- 
It is of itself inconsistent to pretend to manage tillage la]:^<l' 
without dung, as by nature the straw being properly m^a.- 
naged will supply the land it came from with manure, ar^d 
every farm will thui supply itself with this article ; wh -^at 
use is there then in endeavouring to persuade farmers ^^o 
manage without it, and to what purpose is the dung to ^H)^ 
applied i But without further comments on the subje^ect, 
where there is one acre of land which could be made to 

prodi icc 
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produce crops without dung, by what is termed clean 
ploughing (i* e. deep ploughing) and sowing two green crops 
together or successivel^i there is one thousand acres which 
could not be made to do it. I so well know manure to 
be one of the grand objects to be observed in all farm* 
png, that I feel no hesitarion in asserting that, by a proper 
mixture of dung and marl being applied to those finest 
and most productive soils, which bring six quarters of com 
jbjr the method pursued without dung, eight quarters 
'^ou)d be produced. It may be observed in the account 
pf the produce of this county, p. 122, there are many in* 
stances where after summer fallowing, and applying from 
^^vclve to fifteen loads of lohg dung per acre, or sheep 
folding, the produce is but-cight, nine, twelve or sixteen 
bushels per acre ; what then would be the produce were 
no dung applied for eight or nine years together. 1 never 
farmed any Is^nd that was worth ploughing without dung, 
nor did I ever find money so well laid out, as in making; 
fsompost and laying it on land in proper quantities of a 
froper sort, and at proper seasons ; these things being at- 
tended to I never found any land ungrateful. Though 
nta'nure is said to be and really is a great expense, I will 
Undertake to farm with any man for the term of twenty- 
^nc years, who shall be bound down to manage without 
.<lung and I with ; accurate debtor and creditor accounts 
being kept by each. The saving of seed is certainly a 
^^ry great object, could it be done with general success ; I 
"nvc known some very abundant crops of grain by sowing 
•niall quantities of seed, and also some good crops by sowing 
'''t^all corn on what is called bad seed ; but I have known 
•*^Uch better from sowing the general quantity, and good 
^^d ; I am convinced that on good land, where four and a 
*^^lf bushels of bai ley are sown, that, taking one year with 
•iUNTiNGD.j I another. 
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another^ more com will in proportion be produced, thaii 
where one bushel and a half per acre is sown. As to 
beans three bushels of good ones are a proper quantity, whe. 
ther sown by the drill or broad-cast, but I have found 
an advantage in sowing four bushels, and hoeing them the 
same as turnips, destroying the weak plants, which has 
lilways paid well for the additional bushel of seed. In 
sowing barley I was a long time myself in the habits of 
sowing three bushels per acre, and my greatest genersil 
produce was then four quarters or four and a half quarters^ 
I tried four and a half bushels of seed barley on the vexy* 
san^e farm, and with nearly the same tpanagement, and I 
then seldom had less than six quarters per acre ; in all 
^rops I pver yet saw, where the corn crop was thin, the 
deficiency was made up by weeds j as to the observation of 
there being " every crop which was useful to man or beast,** 

'. this is said immediately after not to be the case, ther^ 
bejng neither wheat nor oats, two ipost useful crops, and 
as much or more in general use than barley and beans ; 
|ind as it is extremely probable that barley and beans aie 
not so impoverishing as wheat and oats, it is most likely 
that had the latter been sown instead of the former, that the 
aid of manure would h^^ve been requisite. It cannot 
therefore be called a fair trial, and I am convinced that 
were such systems universaUy adopted, '* land," (in ih^ 
author's own words) " would be so reduced as not to be 
Restored to a train of improvement, without much time, 
fresh labour, and a new," and I may add enormous " ex- 
pense." Upon the \vhole I differ with him in respect to 
^U7ig and quantity of seedy and on account of his seeming 
wish to bring such a system into universal use; I agreo 
with him in many of his remarks, and especially in th^^ 

' fgspecting ^^ copimon broad-cast husbandry ^" only I wis^^ 
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»C the adoption of a practical as well as rational and 
loilable system of management, adapted not to a fiw 
crfs but to the hmgdom in geiuraL 

In regard to fen lands, the following rotation was 
dopted with success by John ll.ett, Esq. of Somersham 
lUf and is now practiced by several fen farmers; 

First year plough and burn and sow cole-seed* to be 
tatii on the ground ; second year oats, and sometimes 
le third also, then fallow for cole-seed, and the rubbish 
amed ; then cole-seed eaten on the ground ; then a crop 
* oats, afterwards a crop of wheat, to belaid down with 
AVer and other artificial seeds several years. , The pr6« 
ace is very extraordinary every crop, and also when \t 

Isnd down* 

The KHation, however, which Mr. Scott, of Chatteris^ 
^mmends, is, first year plough and burn, and sow 
>Ie-iieed, which should be eaten on the ground ; except 

little carted off for bullocks, hogs, &c, ; second year^ 
l|s; third year, beans; fourth year, wheat; fifth year, 
'iQowed for cole-seed ; which should be eaten by sheep,^ 
nllocks, and hogs, chiefly on the ground ; sixth year laid 
loim at spring, with ten lbs. of red clover, and ten lbs. 
i white clover, and about a peck of the best hay-seeds, 
f rye-grass; with a small portion of parsley seeds, and 
few other seeds also, then lie two or three years in grass. 

He also hints that it might be practicable to obtain a 
oodcrop of rye, oats, barley, beans, or peas, on all early 
i\% in this county, especially such lands as are subject 
^ barn, in sufficient time to obtain a good crop of cole- 
•cd afterwards. And such a mode of procuring double 
ops, on what is now con^monly considered very indif. 
rent land, must be a most desirable agricultural acqui- 
^. Of late, indeed, several farmers sow cole.&eed on 

I z fitubbla«. 
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$tubbles, to stand for a crop of seed ; and most stabbl 
on early land in early districts, should be either 
with colc*sced» or some other winter crop* 
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Thb following are ^he manures used in this county for 
the crops which are mentioned in this chapter. 

Abbotesley. Sheep folding for wheats and yard dung for 
barley. 
• Alconbury. Sheep folding and yard dung. 

Alwalton and Barham. Sheep folding and yard dung. 

Bluntisham. Yard dung. . 

Bramptoui Brington, Broughtoo^ and Buckden. Sheep ibid* 
{ng» and ysurd dung, 

Buckworth. Yard dung, and paring and burning approved oC 

Bury. Yard dung, twelve or sixteen cart loads per acre, til if 
$heep folding. 

Bythorne, Yard dung, and sheep folding. 

Cat worth. Yard dung for barley^ sheep folding for wheat* 

Caldecot, Yard dung. 

Chesterton. Yard dung, and a little sheep folding. 

Coin. Yard dung, paring and burning much approved, 

Conington. Yard dungy bone manurci much approved. 

Covington. Yard dung, bone manure^ much approved. 

Benton, Doddingtpn, and Easton, Yard dung, and shelf 
folding, 

Elton. Yard dung and lime. 

Ellington* Yard dungf sheep folding, but not much esteemedi 
paring and burning. 

, Everton. Yard dung for barley, sheep folding for wheat, and 
sialt. dust and rape dust, sixty bushels per acre for wheats 

Eynsbury. Yard dung for barley, and for wheat, when they can 
$|>are it|l)ut in general s))eep foldip^for wheats 
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IVarcet. Yard dung, paring and burning much approved, 

Weasky Stanton. Yard dung, and sheep folding ; their method 
>F manuring for wheat, is to spread dung in its long state on 
tile lea, ploughing it in tliree times before sowing ; and this is 
KOinetimes practised for barley. 

Fletton and Folkesworth. Cart dung. 

Gidding Magna and Parva, and Glatton. Cart dung, and sheep 
iplding. 

Oodmanchester. Yard dung. 

Graveley. Yard dung for barley, and sheep folding for wheat* 

Graflfham. Paring and burning, yard dung, and some sheep 
Elding. 

Gransdon, Yard dung for barley, sheep folding for wheat. 

Haddoh. Yard dung, from ten to twelve cart loads per acre. 

Haile Weston. Yard dung for barley, sheep folding for whcae^ 
paring and burning, and stable dung bought. 

JfjTamertoo. Yard dung. 

Hartford. Paring and burning, sheep folding, yard dung, pi« 
geons dung, soot, and malt coombs. 

Hemingford Grey. Yard dung. " 

Hemingford Abbots. Yard dung for barley, skeep folding osi 
•tabbies for wheat. 

Hilton and Houghton. Yard dung for barley, and sheep fold, 
iag for wheat. 

Holme. Yard dung, and sheep folding. 

Huntingdon. Yard dung, street-sweepings, and stable dung. 

Keystone. Paring and burning approved, yard dung, and sheep 
folding. 

Kimbolton. Yard dung for barley, sheep folding for wheat, 
toot, and pigeon dung. 

Leighton Bromeswold, Long Stow, Luddington, Lutton, 
Molesworth, and Morborn. Y^d dung, and sheep folding. 

Needingw6rth and Offord Cluny. Cart dung. 

Olford D'Arcy. Sheep folding for wheat, yard dung for barley. 

Old Hurst. Yard dung. 

Old Weston. Yard dung and sheep folding. 

Overton Longvilk. Yard dung, from sixteen to twenty loads 
P«t acre. 

* Overton 
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Overton Watdrville. Yard dung, and sheep folding. 

Papworth. Yard dung for barley, and sheep fotding f< 
wheat. . 

Paxton Magna and Parva. Sheep folding for wheat, pigeor^^ '^ 
dung, and yard dung for barley. 

Perry. Sheep folding for wheat, yard dung for barley. 

Pidley. Paring and burning approved of, eart dung, and she^c^j^ 
folding. 

Ramsey. Paring and burning approved of, cart dung. 

Raveley Magna, Yard dung, from fifteen to twenty loads per 
acre. 

JRaveley Parva. Yard dung, and paring and burning very much 
esteemed. 

Ripton Abbots. Paring and burning approved, yard dung, and 
a little sheep folding. 

Ripton Regis. Yard dung, from fifteen to twenty loads per- 
acre, sheep folding on the fallows. 

' Savtry St. Andrew^, and St. Judith's. Yard dung, and sheep 
folding. 

St. Neot's. Cart dung, malt dust, compost, pigeon dung, sheep 
folding, paring and burning very extensively practised, and much 
approved. 

St. Ive's. Cart dung, stable dung, &c. 

Somersham. Yard dung, paring and burning very much prac* 
tised and approved. 

Southoe. Yard dung, ten cart loads per acre on the turnip 
crop, rotten dung, pig dung, about six cart loads per acfc^ 
soot and malt dust to the barley crops on clay soils, when sown, 
after tares, instead of a fallow. 

Spaldwick. Yard dung, and dung from cattle, wlien fattenU^fi 
op linseed cake. 

Standground. Yard dung. 

Stebbington. Yard dung, and sheep folding. 

Steeple Gidding* Yard dung. 

Stewkley Magna and Parva. Yard dung, and sheep folding- 
Stilton. Stable dung, fourteen loads per acre. 

Stoughton. Sheep folding for wheat, yard dung for barley. 

Swincshtad. Yard dung, and sheep folding, 

Thurnir^^ 
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Thnming. Yard dung, and sheep folding. 
Toaeland. Sheep folding for wheat, cart dung for barley.- 
Upton and Upwood. Cart dung, and sheep folding. 
Warboys. Yard dang, from twelve to twenty loads per acrtf^ 
each load being about forty bushels, and sheep folding. 
- Warsley. Yard dung for barley> sheep-folding for wheat, light 
compost, pigeon dang. 

Water Newton. Yard dung, soot. 
Wistow. Yard dung, and sheep folding. 
Wiawick auid Witton. Yard dung, and sheep folding. 
Woodstone. Yard dung, street sweepings, and stable duh^ 
from Peterborough. 

Wood Walton. Yard dung, paring and burning in the fens,' 
Wood Horst. Yard dung. 

Woolcy. Yard dung for fallows, sheep folding for wheat« 
Yaxley. Yard dung, paring and burning,, peat ashcj* 
Yelling. Yard dung for barley, sheep folding for wheat. 
N. B. Wherever the term cart dung occurs, it signifies thd 
some as yard or fold dung, cart dung being the term for all 
common manure in this county. 

In a former report of this county, it is stated that very 

few farmers resort to any other manure than what is 

produced upon their own farms ; this will appear to ht 

the case upon perusing the foregoing account, but it will 

be observed also that the miserable practice of sheep-fold- 

^ing is almost universally followed ; the loss occasioned by 

this, as the farmers here very properly term it, ** hard 

toorking their sheep :^^ is scarcely to be calculated whether 

ft be considered as to the sheep themselves, the robbing of 

Ae land on which they are graz«d previous to their being 

diivcn to the fold on the fallows, or the great loss of their 

^*i9ig going to the fold.f In another part of the same re- 

'^ See calculation of expense and profit on a farm where this 
*y ^tem is pursued. 

port 
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port it is said ** a very respectable writei* has observed 
that, * any limited portion ot land tolerably good in na- 
ture, will produce, if well cultivated and properly stocKed, 
vegetable and animal manure sufficient to support itself 
in good heart for ages, without any foreign aid/ 1 am 
not only of the same opinion, but from many years expe^ 
rience in practical husbandry, will go so far as to aisert, 
that any soil whatever, capable of cultivation, (the ground- 
work for improvement being once laid,) may by judicious 
management be made not only to support itself in heart 
without foreign aid, bujt to increase in goodness; arid 
further, that however various our soils, and different in 
their nature, the same order or course- of cropping ought 
to be pursued, (fen land always excepted), changing 0hly 
the species of our corn and vegetables, and adapting them 
to the nature of the soil we have to work upon« Why 
should we not at once fall into a method, that will infal- 
libly assist our improvements instead of checking them ? 
That such a method is founded on reason, let us for a 
moment compare the operations of husbandry, with what 
we cannot but observe in the animal and vegetable world ; 
to which in this case the earth bears, a strong analogy, 
since in either the springs of improvement being once 
chicked or restrained^ they can only be restored to motioni 
by a stronger application of the means of sustenance. 
When cattle are thriving fast, do we not observe that if 
by chance their career is checked by short pastures, or 
by a worse quality of food than they have been accuse 
tomed to, their flesh becomes loose and wasted ; and they 
are hardly to be restored to their former state. Plantf^ - 
however strong and healthy, if checked in theix growtli^ 
by drought or an untimely frosty become languid and weak^ 

* Mr.lfCcnt* 

an(i 
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arid arc with difficulty restored to their former vigour." 

• With these two most excellent remarks I fully coincidcy 

knowing them from long experience to be literally true, 

I would wish them to be engraven on every farmer's 

liiind, so that the doctrine which they set forth, might 

never be lost sight of or forgotten ; at the same time, I* 

must remark that in turnips, barley, clover and wheat 

process, the land will barely fihd itself once in four 

years with ten cart loads of dung per acre, (by which I 

mean long-dung) without some meadow hay, nor will the 

whekt, beans, barley, and beans process produce more in 

'the same time,- than from twelve to fifteen cart loads per 

acre, in the common way of applying .it in its long state ; 

it therefore behoves every farmer to pay the most accurate 

wd strict attention to the making of ampoft, without which 

this grand desideratum in agriculture, of all farms producing 

manure within themselves^ sufficient for all their purposes^ 

cauuiot be acquired.* 



• See further remarks on yard dung, manures, lime, &c. Chap- 
ter XII. of this Report, and for compost making, third edition 
' of Experienced Farmer, Vol. i. p« 17S to ai4, and lao to 115, 
tttd 377 to iSS, and vol. 2, page 354, 399 to 409, and 45a to 451 
lUid 479. 
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SECT. VI.— WHEAT. 

f 

r 

iRPARATloN ; by two or three ploughings on fallows, 
ploughing on clover lea. snd. Manuring ; by sheep 
chiefly. Some few manure with yard dung on the 
and then plough three times. 3d, Season ; chiefly 
ber^some as late as December. 4th, Putting in : 
^ ploughed in, though some barrow in ; on lealand 
larrpwed in, on fen lands it is sometimes obliged 
ed or raked in, especially after floods, the land 
en too soft for the horses to go upon it ; some in 
ics tread it in by women and children. 5th, Seed ; 
5 fp. 96). 6th, Steeping; there arc various me- 
doing this, some only washing it in water, some 
5 and chamber- lye, some with salt and water 
Jy strong to swim an egg, and then mix it 
le. In one parish the generality of the farmers 
in water with one lb. of salt to one bushel of 
vhile one only washes in water, and his wheat 
)ner^l /liS'balled or blacked* At St. Neot's the 
; receipt was given to me : Thirty gallons of 
r'cnty-eight lb, of salt, boil it for one hour, in the 
ninutes of which put in one lb. of arsenick pounded 
fine, let it simmer ; when cold l^t the wheat be 
d exactly one hour, then take it out and lime it ; 
. process the sooner it is sown the better. 7tb, 
d lammas, some few the Kentish white wheat, 
ems to answer well. 8th, Depth, from two and a 
iree or three and a half inches, gth, DrilHnpr ; 
little, dibbling none, nth, Water furrowing; 
I plough and one hoirse. I2th, Hoeing ; none ex- 
ery bad crops, where there arc more weeds than 

whecf. 



whMt. ijth. Feeding; some few put sheep on the cropi 
in spring for this purpose* I4tb, Reaping and harvesting; 
by the hook and sickle, stocked and capped by a few. 
15th, Distempers, mildew, and smut, cockle^eared and 
jroot-fallen. 16th, Stacking in long round stacks, lytbi 
Thrashing, done chiefly by the flail, though there are spine 
few machines. i9thy Price, is 9^. 7^. per bushel ox Jfis\ a 
load of fivp bushels. 19th, Grinding ; two buslkels in twentjr 
four taken as toll, the wheat being carried to and from 
the mill by the miller. 20th, Stubbles ; these are mo 
correctly managed in this county than in any which has 
fallen under my observation ; in many parts of it they 
;ire naown and harvested as carefully as any other part of 
the produce, being brought home, stacked up and taken 
proper care of, for thatching the following years, stacks, 
buildings, &c,&c. Farmers here have learned the great 
necessity of doing this,which is far from being the case else- 
wheife, many farmers insisting that stubble being phujghei 
in acts as manure, and is therefore beneficial \ but farmers 
in this county observe, (which is perfectly right), that so 
doing is a real injury to the succeeding crops when 
ploughed in, the stubble leys between one furrow and 
another, letting in the wet, so that QVtry fall of snow or 
fain, gets intermixed with the soil, and thus the land 
gets much more wet than it would otherwise do ; thus tb 
land is in winter quite starved, and in summer for the 
reason, the sun and wind so penetrate into it that it ii 
then much too dry, consequently ploughing in stubbles i>< 
a real injury ; and every one must allow that the grand d^ 
sideratum is to keep land dry in winter, and as moist 
possible in summer. There was a strong proof of the goo 
effects of thus taking due care of the stubbles, at Luddin^ 
ton, where one farmer had done so, while his neighbours ha, 
9cgle^ted it; the consequence was that his crops of wh 

we 
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were infinitely superior to the others. The farmers^ who 
liveon'the borders of the fens,havingboth high and low land 
in tillage, collect the wheat stubbles from ofF the high 
land, and carry it down to the fen lands, where it is burnt 

f 

as a manure ; this seems an odd practice, but I suppose 

it arises from their having seen the good eiFects of paring 

and burning on those low lands, therefore they suppose the 

^tr9,i^ burning must also have a good effect, not considering 

^hat it would be of equal if not greater service to the high 

lands. 



SECT. VII. — RYB. 



X^ONS sown in this county this year (i8o6}. 



SECT. Till. — 'UkBh^r. 

Xst, Tillage, ploughing three times and a seed ploughing, 

^ith from two to three or four horses for the first time, 

*nd sometimes six or eight ; harrowing is done by some 

^ith single square harrows, by others with joint harrows, 

*^cl three horses at length ; the rolling is dgne by light 

^Ocxlen rollers ; none put in without ploughing ; and none 

•^^iTrified, ftd. Manure, yard dung. 3d, Drilling, but very 

**^tle. 4th, Time ; March or April. 5th, Sort ; long eared, 

^ll, Sised ; see table p. (12a). 7th,Straw ; given to cattle 

^'^ the winter season. 8th, Awns; broken off by the flail, 

^^'i^e by an iron machine for that purpose, about fourteen 

^UKTINGD.] K inches 
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inches square, with light bars about one inch asunder. 9tb, 
Bread ; but little made of it in this county. Price of barlejf 
3&J. per quarter. 



8ECT. JX.— OATS. 

ist. Tillage ;* ploughing is done twice in Ihe fens, and 
once in the highlands ; harrowing is done by the square 
horse harrow, rolling by a light wooden roller, 2d, 3d, 
4th, Manuring, drilling, and dibbling, none. 5th, Time; 
March or April, sometimes in the fens as late as May'. 6th, 
Sort; short smalls, potatoe, and Irish blues. 7th, Seed; 
seetabfe page (122). 8th, Depth; one and a half to two 
inches. 9th, Rolling ; done, when they are weane^ from 
the kernel, ioth,Weeding,done by women in the fens at from 
8s. to 10s. per acre, iith^ Harvesting; by the sickle at- 
from loj. to 12/. per acre. I2th, Produce ; see the table 
p. (122). 13th, Straw; given to cattle. 14th, Application; 
to horses chiefly, but some little made into meal. Price of 
oats 24s, per quarter. 



SECT. X. — PEASE. 

ist, Tillage ; ploughing once, harrowing and rolling the 
same as for oats; 2d, Manuring ; none. 3d, Drilling by a 
few, but not general. 4th, Dibbling ; by a few. 5th, Time ; 
February andTMarch, 6th, Sort ; maple and grey pea. 7th, 
Seed ^ sec table page (I2s)* 8 th. Depth ; one inch and a half 

to 
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to two inches. 9th, Rolling; not very common. loth. 
Podding for market, none, iith, Hoeing; very seldom 
done. 1 2th, Weeding ; done by a spud. 13th, Harvesting ; 
mown and cocked. 14th, Produce; see table. i5th| Straw, 
giv«n to horses and cattle. i6th, Application ; for pig feed. 
i7thy Stubbles ; eaten by sheep.. i8th, Bread ^ none m^de. 

4 



SECT. XI. — BEANS* 

1st, Soil; clay and loam. 2d, Tillage; ploughing 
once, harrowing by the square, one horse harrow ; 
rolling, but seldom done; without plougliing, nonej 
scarifying none. 3d, Manuring; none. 4th and 5tk, Dril- 
ling and dibbling ; by very few. 6th, Tirpe ; February 
and March. 7th, Sort ; the large horse and pigeon. 
8th, Seed, see table page (122). 9th, Depth, one inch 
and a half or two inches ; if ploughed in three inches 
and a half or four inches. loth and iith^ Rolling or 
Arrowing, very seldom done. 12th ^nd 13th, Horse 
*nd handhoeing ; d jne by a few. 14th, Weeding ; done 
^T sheep, and by hand with spuds. 15th, Distempers ; the 
*7- i6th. Cutting very green ; a great quantify, are cut 
^^*^ green, but it is said to be a bad way, and more done 
^^ account of employing harvestmcn than on 'any. other 
•^^^unt. 17th, Harvesting; chiefly cocked. 18th, Produce 
'^^ the table. 19th, Straw; given chiefly to horses. . 20th, 
■'^Implication; to horses and pigs. 21st, Stubbles ; fed- off 
^T sheep. 22d, How used as food ; never excepit aSiabove: 
■^Scribed ; price of beans 381. per quarter. ; . t 

K 2 "."••■ '%tCT*' 
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IIECT. XII. — TARES. 

1st, With what view sown ; some few for seed, some 
few for hay, greatest part for soilings a few for feeding. 
2d, For seed ; tillage, ploughing once, harrowing until the 
mould is very fine ; rolling, done by a smooth without 
ploughing, none. Scarifying, nope. Manuring, is but 
seldbm done to this crop, though there is none which rtiorc 
requires or pays better for it than tares; theyare never drilled 
or dibbled in this county. The time for winter tares, 
September or October, but they seldom answer so well as 
spring tar/es, making land to be very foul, and the crops 
often being very bad, and there is very seldom above ten 
or fourteen days difference in the time of mowing those 
sown in September, and those which are sown in Febru* 
ary or March ; the spring crops generally pay much the 
best, cutting four times as much in weight as the winter, 
crops. Sorts are the winter and spring. Seed, see the table 
p. (122}, three bushels are a proper quantity* Deplb, 
one inch and a half to two inches ; rolling the crop is very 
tarely done ; neve r hoed, nor weeded, except intended for 
seed, as when mown, many of the weeds are as good as the 
tares, such as sow thistles, &c« 3d, For hay. ist, TioM of 
mowing ; when in blossom. 2d, Making ; the same as 
other hay crops. 3d, Salting ; not practiced. 4th, Appli- 
cation. Value. To horses about 4/. per acre. 5th, Stub« 
bles; sometimes sown with turnips, at othei times' with 
wheat. 4th, For soiling, ist, time, of mowing, from the 
time there is sufficient substance until in full pod. 2d, 
Stock to which given; horses and pigs. 3d, Advantages j 
the keeping a great number of horses and pigs, and making 
a very large quantity of dung. 4tb, Value per acre ; from 
6i. to lo/. 5th, Quantity of d^ng raised. *6th, Loads per 

acre, 
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acre, or according to litter Tvhich is given to cattle while 

soiled on them, 5thy feeding, ist, with that stock with 

shpep. 2d, effect ; from treading the land by folding the 

sheep, from which there is also a small dressing for the 

land. Value about 2/. per acre, jd, how often fed ; some 

put just such a number of sheep on them as will pasture 

all the season, beginning at the time the crop is three or 

four inches high, others mpw them and give them to sheep 

in cribs. 4^h, stubbles ; ploughed two or tjiree times 

when for wheat, for other crops but once. 



SECT. XIII.— LENTILS, 



Very few are sown in this ccwnty , but where they are 
sown, they are reaped as other pulse crops, and given^ straw 
and com together, to sheep in winter, and are found to be 
very fattening. 



SECT. XIV.— BUCK WHEAT. 



NoNB cultivated in this county. 



SECT. XV. — TURNIPS. 

Soiju Chiefly gravel and skirty lands, but some sown 
I almost all soUist Till^ge^ ploughing three times, in 

some 
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some instances four times ; those who have scarifiers use^ 
them in this 4)rocess, the land is iiarrowed to a very fine 
state. Manuring, yard dung long and short. Time, latter 
end of June, some in July. Drilling, but very little prac- 
ticed. Sort, Swedes, tankard and Norfolk seed, two 
pounds and a half per acre, sometimes more. Rolling, by a 
smooth wooden roller. Harrowing, done sometimes where 
the plants arc thick in the ground before hoeing* Fly, no 
preventives to it. Hoeing, done by the hand once, twice, 
or threb times, according as the land may be adapted tx^ 
the growth of weeds. Consumption, some drawn, generally- 
fed on the land by sheep. Hurdling, done with small light 
hurdles and stakes^ at about 4s. or 4s. 6d. per dozen. Ef- 
fect, a very great improvement to light lands, but on 
heavy lands it is very injurious to the succeeding crop; 
some farmers say a loss of from six: to eight bushels is sus-- 
tained per acre, I3tb, value; 3/., 3/. i ex., or 4/. peracrc. 
Modes 6!f 'pi^servation,' none ; except in a few instances^ a 
few being drawn, and the top and bottom tap cut oflf be- 
fore they begin to run, and laid up in houses. 

If the heavy lands of this county, were ploughed as 
toon as this crop were eaten off hy the sheep, even though 
the land were wet at the time, and suffered to lay until it 
got frost, and when the time of .sowing the barley came, if 
it were sown broadcast on that ploughing, which is called 
a cold tilth, much better crops would be obtained. I know 
an instance of a farm in Essex of large extent, nearly all 
in tillage, which is of such a wet, cold, poor clay, that by 
the old process of ploughing two or three times for the spring 
crops, there was little or no grain obtained, but plenty of 
weeds ; occasioned by ploughing at aji improper season, at 
by ploughing such soils after the winter's frost has mel- 
lowed the surface, a sort of sticky clay is thrown up, so 
that if dry wtather comet on, iHe s6il set9 into clods, which 

tbtt 



**' Ae old firmers.had often to break by hand with mallets at 
a rery great expense, and at last obtained but very indif- 
ftrent crops, for by exposing such soils to sun and wind 
h those drying months, there is scarcely any moisture left 
in the land for the support of the plants. The present te- 
nsrnT of it, ploughs the land before winter, letting it get the. 
/n>st, and in the spring the surface falls as fine as powder, 
ancil although it is dry enough to receive the seed at top, 
yet it is so wet underneath, that were the horses to walk 
up^i^n it, they would poach the land with their feet ia 
»uc^ li a manner as to render it useless ;* he therefore 
piM. :ar' sues the drill system, and ploughs the lands in such a 
m^a^^ner that the horses walk in the furrows when drilling, 
ha^.'^/ing previously used the scarifier, then harrowed h ; and 
afit^r the crop^is arrived at the time for rolling it, this is 
ctkT^S'Ctcd by a roller, small' at each end and thicker in the 
middle, so that the horse again walks in the furrow, the 
ftiicidlc of the roller going there also, while the two endi 
perform the operation by each going halfway over a land ; 
hm then horse-hoes the crops, the shafts of the hoe being 
io placed that the horse walks in the furrow, and by these* 
n^^thods he obtains very fine crops of barley, where some 
^a^sons scarcely any was grown before. I mention these 
ciiroumstaYices as happening on this farm, from its being 
^^ the same nature as several of the heavy soils in this 
co\anty, to endeavour to convince farmers that there need 
'^^ no fear in sowing barley upon cold tilth ; by so doing a 
^^^ fine mould is obtained, which particularly suits barley 
*ri^ clover crops, and the land retains the moisture^below, 
^''^^ich is so requisite for all crops. The process which I 
^^^e just described, does not answer for oats, that crop 
^ing the very worst adapted to the drill system. I am I 
^"^^n no friend to the drill system, but circumstances alter 
^'^ses, and on this land a sufficient cover could not be pro- 
cure^ 
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cured for the seed in any other way. I viewed the crop^ 
on this farm last June (1806}, and although. I, afterwarda 
saw. many thousand acres of corn, I did not again sec on any 
one farm, so many acres of good crops. On land which 
will bear the horses, such as gravel, sand, &c» I prefer 
sowing seeds, two. thirds on the top, and then plough the 
land in a thin manner in small furrows ; then sow the other 
third, and harrow it in ; by this means more seed by nearly, 
double the. quantity may be given to land, for by drilling 
barley at nine inches asunder there is a very large space 
unoccupied, on which many weeds must grow, and the 
sped is put into so narrow a compass that one corn lies 
upon another, when by the method of sowing two-thirdis 
zH one time, and one-third at another,^ the grain is dispccsed. 
at one inch asunder ; every corn has thus a sufficient space 
of soil for its support, and it may naturally be expecti^. 
tl^it a larger produce may be obtained, while the barley ii^ 
c^a mucl) bef^er and evener sample. In every experiment 
which I h|i,^e si^on tried in d^'illing barley, it ia a^noit. 
inipQfltsible ^ us^ more seed than one bushel and a l^i 
or two biisjiels per acre, to be attended with success, an^ 
tt>^ it caiusies many tillers which, are certain to make lh|B 
Ci^rn to be a bad^saipple. There is also a very unneces^arf^ 
ttcpease in bor^ hoeing, which in the broad cast system iff^ 
i>ot wanted'; horseshoeing is also very improper on accoiiat 
of its lightening the land, and being done at a time whei^ 
the crops are forming the coronal root. 



aECT, XYI. — COLE SEED. OR RAPE. 

1st, Soil ; chiefly sown on the fens, but other soila have 
been sown with them^ and they answered very well* £d,TiU 

lage 
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l^ipe; oncp ploughed in the fens, if pared i^ind burfit hnip 
auc^cl the seed ^own and harrowed, 3d, Manuring ; on fen 
lan^ the ashes from paring and burning ; if on. high land, 
J^jcd dung^ and the same process as for turnips* 4tb, Time ; 
if for seed». a3 late as the last week in July^ or beginning of 
August ; but as I have before observed circumstances alter 
^ii^es here s^^in, and even in one parish, situations differ sa 
^^ry materiaUy^ that time must be varied accordingly, as if 
she plants should, be too forward in the winter,, the frost 
Vrill kill tbem, that is, if it should be severe during that 
Miason, and if it be mild they will then come into blossom 
too/carly) and it is very likely there may come iome frosty 
■nights when they are in this state, which will totally de- 
stroy the; earliest and best blossoms, and very ma« 
terially injure the crop both as to weight and quality of the 
produce, so thgt there is great nicety in point of time 
when to sow. If the plants be not large enough to standi 
the winter, then the crop will be patchy ; tiansplantiog ift 
sometimes practised in that case, but transplanting in the 
Ipring is too late, and ^he crops which are raised by it» are 
Ij^erally too light to pay for the additional expense. Time, 
when for feeding the latter end of June or in Ji^y, and 
faten off by sheep during winter and in the spring ; before . 
tt^e stumps throw the buds out, they are mown and let 
stand for seed. 5th, Seed : one half peck or a little more, 
«ome sow one peck per acre. 6th, Hoeing : seldom done. 
7th, Transplanting ; some trifling instances. 8th, Fly ; not 
much iiy ury. gth, Reaping by the hook or sickle ; expense 
Ss. per acre ; and ought to be cut rather green as soon s^ 
the best seed turns brown, and laid on the ground about one 
month; if let stand too long, there is great loss often oq-^ 
casioned by heavy winds or high rains ; the seed of rapea 
ought to be black, the crop ought therefore to be cut at 
the time above mentioned, apd laid on the stiitibles^ an4 

the 
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the seed will then be of^that colour, on Which depcnds^ 
its fetching a good price, loth; Thrashing ; done in tht 
fidd, at an expense of from 4/. to 4/. lOj. per last of ten^ 
quarters and a half, on a large cloth for that purpose, t(m 
which it is in some cases earned by men in a cloth slun 
on two poles ; others have sledcrcs for that purpose, wit 
sheets fixed on them so as to prevent loss of seed in movin 
to the thrashing cloth ; these sledges are drawn by horses 
and on arriving at the thrashing sheet are turned ove 
upon it. nth, Pmduce ; seed from eight bushels to forty 
eight per acre value in food from 35 . to 40^. per acre 
Price from 56^, to 8oj. ,Somc approve of stacking th 
crop in a field stack, and letting it stand for six, nine, o 
twelve months ; this is a safe way and a good one to pre- 
vent loss, if the farmer can afford to do without the 
money all that time. There have been many prejudices 
against letting this crop stand for seed, on account of its 
doing injury to land ; this is certainly an unfounded pre- 
judice ; I have myself known an instance of land bearing 
this crop for fourteen years and sustaining no injury, and 
1' was informed by a very intelligent agriculturist at 
St. Nebt's, that a piece of land in a field had been in 
rape-seed for eight years, while the other parts of it had 
been managed with other crops, and that land which has 
grown the rapes is by far the best in the field. Such 
instances prove the crop to be an advantageous one to 
land, as well as a profitable one to the farmer ; and were 
the straw to be burnt on the land, as has already been 
mentioned, it would be still more advantageous in every 
respect. The same gentleman at St, Neot's is decidedly 
of opinion, that landlords preventing their tenants from 
paring and burning, and growing rapes for seed, cause a 
real injury to both parties, and that the process would 
improve instead of injuring land ; paring and burning is 

much 
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much practiced in that parish^ he therefore had the op- 
portunity of noticing minutely the white crops of those 
^ho pare and burn, and take rapes for seed ; and of those 
H^ho pare and burn, and feed off the rapes by sheep, and 
" of an opinion that those of the former are decidedly the 
'^^st ; I noticed a four acre piece of rape-seed on the high 
***^ds, where it is not an usual crop, it was a most 
^^^cellent crop, and' was newly reaped at the time I saw 
*^» there was not any fallow in the county more free from 
^^^xious weeds, and if the rape straw be burnt on the land 
^ am very confident there will not be a finer or better 
^'^op of wheat in the county than will be grown on it, 
^tid the difference in profit would he from 14/. to 15/, 
^er acre, as there appeared, to five quarters per acre or 
^>iore, which at last year's price would have fetched 2o/, 
^er acre. These are considerations highly worthy of 
landlords' and tenants' observations, the difference ofexpense 
l>eing not very great, between that of preparing a piece 
of land under summer fallow, and in obtaining the rape- 
meed crop, and there is a difl^erence of from 15/. to ab/. 
per acre in profits Generally speaking, it is very seldom 
that a p9or tenant can enrich a farm^ or that a rich one 
impoverishes one^ it therefore highly behoves every land- 
lord to give encoUiragement to any system which will 
/enrich the tenant ; a small check to the sapling oak may 
prevent the growth of what would otherwise become the 
monarch of the forest. ' ■ - % 



SECT. XTII. — CABBAGEf*^ 

None raised but for table use. 

SICT. 
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CABBAGES, &C. 



SECJT. XVIII.— RUTA BAdA^ 0|t SWEDES. 



^ 1ST, Soil ; sand, gravel, clay- 2d, Tillage ; thjrec tim^s 
ploughed and harrowed/ 3d, Manuring; yaid dung, the ^ 
require one-fourth more dung than other turnips. 4tI-:B, 
Seed ; two and a half lbs. per acre, 5th, Sort \ chiefly ic:>{ 
the yellow. 6th,Time of sowing ; May. 7th,Transplantin 
none done. 8th, Horse-hoeing; none. 9th, Hand-hoein 
Twice or three times. loth, Fly ; subject to it as well 
other turnips, nth, Application; for sheep and cattL^. 
I2th, Value ; 4/. to 5/. per acre. I3tfa, Comparison wi ^h 
turnips ; more valuable than other turnips, as they w£ 11 
keep later in the spring months, when food is scarce. 



SECT. XIX. — TURNIP CABBAGE. 



MoNE. 



None. 



None. 



SECT. XX. — RHOL RABBI. 



SECT. XXI. — BORE COLE, &C, 



SECT. XXII. — CARROTS. 

Only for table. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XXIII. — PARSNIPS. 



SECT. XXIT. — BEEtl. 



f ■ SECT. xiV.^*^POTATOES. 



>Ie. 



SECT. XXVI.— CLOtftfe. 

« 

'^idi what crops soWn ; With bat'ky ibkfly) ia 
lotnetimes with oats. 7d, MahttHhg \ only one 
'being done in tfae^ county, the wH^t crop much 
it. 3d, Seed, from twelve to etghteeh jpounjs per 
rime, generally sown with the barley. 5th, Use ; 
some once, by others twice, fed, by sheep 
f (hice nAOwn. Soiled, a good dtstii for horses* 
eat deal of seed raised. 6th, Which the besi 
1 for wheat ; mowing, which should be done 
1, White ; this has of late years been intro- 

the county, and is here called Dutch clover ; 

approved of, not only for its natural durability, 
)e it is found to bear drowning, which is not 
ith red clover. 8th^ Is the land tired of clover } 

I heard 



I heard no complaints of this nature, gthj In that cas^ 
v^hat variation of course ? taking pease or beans instea.^! 
of clover, after barley. 



SECT, XXVIl. — TREFOIL* 

1ST, Soil, sand, gravel, , clay, or stony lands. 
Manure; none. 3d, Seeds sown with red clover and rye- 
grass six lbs. per acre. 4th, Time, after the barley and 
oat crops. 5th, Application ; mown with other seeds, fcd 
with other seeds. Seeded, none. 6th, Duration ; three Or 
four years. 



SECT. XXVIII. — RAY-GRASS. 

1st, Soii^ ; sand,, gravel, clay or stony land, fen land.^ 
ad. Manure ; none. 3d, Seed, one, two, three or four^ 
bushels per acre. 4th, Time ; sown with the spring ci:ops 
of barley or oats,' and sometimes on wheat in the spring. 
5tb, Application, generally fed, made into hay when mixed 
with other seeds. Sefcded very little duration^ four years 
on good land, two years on poor land. 7th, Prepares for 
what crop ; chiefly pease or oats. 



SECT. XXIX. — SAINFOIN, 

NOMX. 

•ICT. 
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«ECT. XXX. — LUCERN. 



NoNi. 



SECT. XXXKr— CHICKORY. 



1 
SECT. XXXII. — BURNET. 



Soir; clay. It 19 only sown in two parishes in the county, 
^here they have sown it with other seeds in the spring, 
^d mow it for hay ; its duration not known. ' ' ' 



SECT. XXXIII. HOPS. 

There is a hop ground of seven acres at Midloe ; the 
**nd8 of hops which have been planted there, arc the red, 
^c green square and the whit« ; the two latter sorts hav« 
'^^ answered, and have been taken up, with an intention 
^* planting the red sort in their place ; each hill or stock 
^ hops is three feet asunder ; the preparation for planting 
^cm is to plough and pulverize the land well, then 
"^ake the hills similar to those made by gardeners for 
^Ucumber beds, then three hop plants or roots are planted 

on 
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on each hill; after they are planted the hills must be 
ploughed between, in order to keep the land clear of 
weeds, which must be strictly attended to ; there is na 
produce the first year, consequently the hops are not 
polled the first year, but are' the second year, though il 
is not very common to have any produce then^ hvm 
these at Midloe^ bore thirteen cwt. in that year; aftea 
pulling the hops nothing is done to the groupd unti 
the spring, when the land is ploughed from them, aL 
the roots which appear being cut off, or -^ they woulc 
extend in such a manner as totally to prevent the pro- 
cess of moulding the roots or keeping the hills up, th« 
roots are then dunged. When land is of a proper kinc 
for hops/ with proper knowledge in their manage- 
ment, and due attention, they will stand forty or fiftj 
years. This hop plantation is planted with three hundrec 
and tbirtysix apple trees between the hops. Hops h^S^ 
also been planted at Southoe, but it appears from ••ofili 
cause or other they did not answer, as the hops are 49r 
stroyed, and the land is now applied to other agricultural 
purposes. 



SECT. XXXIV. — HEMP. 

So 11^ loam or #arp is the best ; wkrm ridi sintl, 
gtavel or any rich swards* Tillage, one ploughing. 
Manure^ no^« Seed, tbr^e or fbur bushels per acre» ae- 
cording to the strength aif the land. Sowing, broad-ctsly 
and then harrow the earth very ftno. Time ; the VM 
week in March, or first wedc in AprM> it ought to ba 
sown in mild open weather, the time of sowing most 
vary according to season and situation* Pulling and tying \ 
first part of it in the beginning of August, the latter in 

the 
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tiie last week of September. Watering ; is done in pits, 
rivers or ponds, according to situation. Time § there 
cannot be any stated time, this must be /known by taking 
some out of the pits, and if the bass divides from the bunn, 
it is then ready, and must be taken out immediately. 
There is but very little of this article grown in this 
county, though there is a great deal of land adjoining to 
the fens where it might be grown to very great advantage/ 
while, at the same time that it would yield a great profit, 
it 'Would be a much better preparation for a wheat crop 
tham a summer fallow. It has been supposed that even 
gr^sssing hemp on land left a kind of manure on it, but 
from the experiments which I have seen tried, or tried 
Jrtyself, I believe that any other substance would have the* 
like effect ; but as it is required in the natural process 
attending hemp, that it should be laid on land, two birds 
tfr'^e killed with one stone. As it has always been observed 
ih^t where hemp has been laid to wither, that such 
t^ces of land have borne better crops than other lands 
wUoining, it follows that if the land where the hemp was 
g^o^n, was to have its own crop laid on it to wither, 
'* "^Fould be benefited thereby ; thus so far from hemp in- 
Jttring land as is often supposed,it would prove a real benefit. 
^* a convincing proof of this I mention that, being in 
^•Offolk, I was shown by Sir John Sebright's steward a 
^'^p of wheat which was growing on a piece of land, which 
"^been under preparation for that crop in the summer 
'^fiorc, and on the middle of the field there had been laid 
•^ttic hemp for the purpose of withering it ; the square 
^ce where the hemp had laid was clearly discoverable, 
•'Ul the wheat growing there, was not only stronger in 
*c straw, but finer and much heavier in the ear. This 
'^ppened before I went to America, and from it, as may 
** seen in my first edition of the Experienced Farmcr^^ 
^ had formed some idea of the very great utility of ex- 
^untingd] l 
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eluding sun am) wind froin the soil as much as possible-^ 
q{ this I. became thoroughly convinced from my experience 
in America, where the heat is so very extreme. I 'Ut^ 
now therefore decidedly of opinion, that the benefit rfr— 
suiting to land fiom grassing hemp on it, proceeds mextljp 
from the exclusion of sun and wind, and that could Ianc2 
be covered with tiles or hoards^ that the efiects woul^ 
be more beneficial from so doing, than from coveriiig S. 
with hemp, fiax, ice. But this latter method can onL^ 
be done for tillage purposes, as the covering up gra^ 
land, would destroy the foots of the grass, and turn tber^ 
into real vegetable substance, which fairly proves tt^< 
great advantages of doing so much on tillage lands, s& 
thereby the roots of corn, weeds, grasses^ &c. would b>4 
reduced to vegetable matter, so needed in the prere- 
duction of all crops. I observe in Mr. Young's Annals 
of Agriculture, an instance of the beneficial efiects of 
grassing hemp on a piece of clover, which having had one 
year's crop taken from it, was by such means enabled to \ 
produce another crop in the next year, equal to the first 
yearns ; how, as in the countries where hemp is grown it 
cannot cover much land, and^ there being many pbees 
where it cannot b& grown, I wish to impress it upon nf 
reader's attention, that these benefits do not result fron 
any natural of peculiar quality in the hemp itself» bat 
. purely from the shade it aflR)rds to the land* Under ^ 
head, course of crops, there is an account of one for seveial 
years without any dung; the land where that was done wii 
in all probability of sQch a nature, that it would produce 
smothering crops for any length of time ; but by wbal 
must this be occasioned ? certainly by shade and the es* 
elusion of sun and wind, which supply it with vegetable 
matter ; but however I must here again observe, that them 
are but few spots of land where this is to be effiscteA 
Without dungf and that all lands may furnish an adequat^^ 

'supplf 
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supply of dcmg for their own purposes. There are never- 
theless many places where* hemp^ wheat, and beans might 
be taken to eternity, as where land is of that very supe- 
rior quality at the beginning, two of those crops so over- 
tbadow the land, that neither sun nor win({ can pene- 
'^^tc to it during the hot months, both hemp and beans 
^ing in full leaf duritlg these months, and then it is but 
^^posed during the cold winter months, greater part of 
^•^^^ich time exhalation is prevented by snow or frosts. This 
*^ ^ great reason in favour of the hemp culture, but there 
*^*^ ^till further reasons for its being a good crop for 
^^-Hd, .where it is of a quality proper for its production ; 
*^^ is to be observed that four bushels of hemp-seed is 
"^^«ry thick sowing, six of such seeds not being larger than 
^^e bean, and that the leaves of hemp are much more 
^^othering than those of beans, and also that in its early 
^tage it grows so remark-ably thick» that it shades land 
Ikiuch more than any other crop ; the leaves of hemp are 
also so numerous and very broad, that a great part of the 
rains and dews which fall is taken in by the leaves for 
the support of the plant, and the land is kept dry under 
them, (as an illustration of this particular point, it may 
be proper to observe that this is the case under large 
frees from their taking in the dews and rain by their 
leaves;^) so that if the land has been well prepared and 
weeded, it will be a total impossibility for weeds to grow 
under a hemp crop., I have kfiown an instance nigh 
Wisbech, of hemp being sown on land where many of the 
couch roots were left in it at that time, and when it came 
to be pullqd, the roots of couch were nearly all destroyed. 
Upon conversing with the farmer to whom this land be- 
longed, he informed me that he had had that land for many 
years under hemp, wheat and beans, that during the time 
it was under the two latter crop^, it got to have couch 

L 2 in 
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in it again, bat that the hemp crop always destroyed the 
couch : this he thought was efiected by the natural quality 
of the hemp ; this was, however, by no means the case, 
and arose only from its being very thickly planted, for ha(k^ 
it been planted at the distance which it is necessary to plan 
beans y that they may prove productive, he would hav 
found that hemp would no more kill couch, than bea 
would. An experiment in destroying couch may be see 
in my English farming in Ireland, arising from ve 
thick sowing of the pea crop. Further advantages ari 
under the hemp crop, both in preventing and destroyi 
weeds, from its standing at first so very thick on th 
ground,not more than an inch asunder ; it is then weeded b 
hand, thus the land gets then well trodden, which is of ye 
essential benefit both to the crop and the land ; it get 
trodden a second time at the first pulling of the hemp 
which is very destructive to. ground weeds, should ther 
happen to be any, and to the couch roots, which latte 
may be observed to be always killed where land has be 
inuch compressed by the wheels of carts ; then after thi 
first pulling, the hemp which remains increases very muc 
in leaf and substance, shading the land very much an 
keeping it dry, so that altogether, as I have before ob — 
served, it is next to impossible for any weeds to remain ^ . 
the land then gets another treading at the second pulling* 
of the hemp ; another very material advantage attending 
this crop is^ that it is always pulled up. In the beaim 
ctop, it has been found very prejudicial to leave the root^^ 
in the land, and the succeeding crop has proved verjr^ 
light in consequence ; this arose from the land being by 
those roots (which of a heavy crop are as hard as wood) 
kept too light and open, so that during winter so much 
wet penetrated into the land, that both the land and the 
roots of the wheat were completely starved^ and in spring 

by 
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by the same rule, the l^d became drier than it should 

be, and the wheat root welted. Land can certainly b« 

scarcely made too firm for a wheat crop, leaving it light 

<^^ mptn being the greatest encouragement to all reptiles^ 

^hich are so destructive to crops, as well as the disad« 

^^ntages above mentioned. From the roots of beans being 

*^ Very injurious to succeeding crops, I infer that th« 

'^^^ots of all white crops must be so too in a smaller or 

* greater degree, and that therefore the highest benefits 

^'^^uld result from pulling up all stubbles, and either 

^rning them on the land, or carting them ofF into th« 

^^\d.yird, where from the earth which would hang to the 

^^^ts, the dung and treading of the different animals there, 

^- very beneficial compost would be made, as well as the 

^^iid being materially benefited in the first instance by the 

Removal of the roots of the stubble. I have been. induced 

^o make these remarks as an encouragement to the growth 

Of hemp, where the soil is adapted to it, as wherever I 

bave viewed land, where hemp, rapes for seed, flax, mus« 

tard, and such like crops have been grown, I never yet 

saw it impwerished by such processes , and that whatever 

'night be the state of those lands when the system was 

begtin, at the time I viewed them I always found them 

still very far to excel. The only danger I foresee in the 

system, where land will produce hemp^ wheat ^ and beam ^ is 

that from the straw of the two latter crops, and the stub« 

ble, roots^ &c. being all carefully collected and made 

intosompost, there would at least be tv\cnty-five loadf, 

being five loads a year, and as the bean crop would be 

the only one to which the dung would be applied, that 

the land would be made over rich for the wheat crop, so 

that except it was very thick sown, the land trodden during 

winter by cattle or horses, and eaten by sheep, would 

be liable to the mildew, and other maladies. But let 

lani 
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land be ever so rich by the method just fnentfoffted, and 
|>ush-harroWing in the spring, very profitable crop» migbe 
be raised, as the straw would thereby be shorter, the heads 
of the corn more square, the grain much better filled^ 
and inore of one kind, as in all tillering crops, from the 
stems rising one after another ; some being formed ia 
November, others in March, April, May, and June, com* 
njon reason dictated that the sample must of course be tjf 
many sortsw 
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Soil; loam, wharp, sand, gravel, good peat earth, and 
almost all good, or even middling soils, of sward bmd 
ehiefly. Tillage ; ploughing, harrowing, rolling, and 
treading. Manure ; none. Seed ; from two to tbict 
bushels per acre, according to the quality of the seed, good* 
ness of the land, or whether intended for seed or for 
fine flax. Sowing ; broad-cast. Time ; the land shouM 
be ploughed early enough in the winter to have the be* 
nefit of the frost, and should be sown in mild weather, at 
the latter end of March, or beginning of April. Weeding, 
from 2S» to tos. bd. per acre, which depends on the quan- 
tity of weeds. Pulling and tying, ioj. 6d. per acre, 
■Watering, loj. per acre;, pits or ponds of soft standing 
water being the best for' it. Rivers or running streams 
not being proper. Time ; none can be fixed, as it de» 
pcnds on both the weather and water ; the method of 
knowing when it is ready to take out of the pits, is the 
same as for hemp. Grassing. lox. per acre. Binding and 
carrying J iw. p^r acre. Breaking, 12s. 6d. or if the 

the 
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crop be very good, aoi. Bunching and hackling ; 55. &/• 
a stone, of 141b. Repetition of the same crop ; xhh 
crop is generally sown on old sward lands, when first 
brojcen up, from its not costing so much in weeding, but 
it will grow well on any land that is in good condition, 
and free from couch and all other weeds, which the pro- 
cess for it will destroy ; it will grow well -after barley. 
dr oats, where wheat is intended to betaken after it. 
The best crop I ever raised was after potatoes, which ma^ 

. be seen in my English farming in Ireland. TThere is none 
of this crop cultivated m this county, though there arc 
many acres which would grow it to very great profit, as land 
of much worse quality will produce it, rather than hemp. 
Various sorts of land will produce it, and as it is a spring 
trop, and stands but a little time on the land, other crops 
sach as cole for spring food or seed, where oats are in ! 
tended to be taken, may be put in aft^r it. It is ad^ 
vantageous where land has not been long enough in 
sward to pare and burn, as a preparatory crop for wheat ; 
as the. process attending flax crops has a great deal of. 

* treading, &c. in it. As soon as it is sown it is rolled, and 
then during the weeding of it, it gets very hard trodden. 
This crop being, at the time it is ready to be weeded, fit 

- to cover the land, any further progression of weeds for 
that season is prevented in the most astonishing manner, 
and although the expense seems to be very great, yet it is 
amply paid for in treading the land, but hy its real ser- 
vice to the crop. When I first grew flax, there being 
great numbers of ground weeds in it, I was much afraid 
that treading on it would destroy many of the plants, but 
to iny great sqrprize after the first shower of rain, it 
teemed to spring up more rapidly for the treading. Ground 
weeds do not injure flax at all in its early stage, but are 
indeed rather of service to it, so as the Ian;} is iui 

weeded 
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wiided in ttme^ and therefore if it be a large field of flax^ 
it requires a great number of hands, for if the weed 
remain too long they will very much injure the crop; 
then when it is ready to pull^ the land is again muc 
benefited at that season by the treading : after this som 
let the small weak plants stand for seed, and then mo 
the flax, grass and such like which spring up with i^ .St 
altogether, and it makes most excellent fodder for milchV h 
€ows, or any kind of cattle. From better wheat crops having^ mg 
vbeen obtained after this crop, than after summer fallows ^^i 
it has been imagined that it was from some quality whichXL b 
flax had of itself beneficial to land, but this is not thc^ e 
case, it certainly proceeds from shading and treading th^^ e 
land. I do not think that flax is so beneficial to land 

« 

hemp, without an immediate successive crop ; for the latte 
remaining longer on the land, and therefore affording shad 
longer, has been proved to be the more beneficial croj 
for succeeding crops. All green crops are in consequence 
very beneficial ; and, as it may be observed under th 
head rapes, that all the succeeding crops were bette 
where that crop had stood for seed, [ wish to inculcat 
the propriety of never letting land lie idle, but as soon 
o|ie crop is off to have another in the land. 




sect. xxxvi. liquorice. 

None. 



SECT. XXXVII* — CHAMOMILE. 

None. 

« 

S£CT. 
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«ECT. XXXVIH. — TEASELS* 



SECT; XXXIX.-^CABRAWAY AND COEIANDER. 



SECT. XL.— SUNDRIES., 

Under this latter;head cooies a very profitable and 
;jKficial crop, Mustard-seed, which is cultivated in this 
unty^ with great success. Soil ; rich loam or good old 
stuit landy mellow clay, very good fen soils. Tillage ; 
oughed once. Time; between Candlemas and Lady- 
Y^ as the season and situation may serve. Seed ; two 
i-urts per acre. Sort ; there are two kinds, the black and 
hite, the former of which is most esteemed* Harrow* 
g ; the land should be bush-harrowed, and the seed. 
iwn as soon as the land is ploughed, the bush-harrow 
lould be a light one, on account of the smallness of the 
»ed. Weeding ; done by sheep, which will not eat the 
lustard ; the thistles if any being cut out by a spud. 
Leaping; by the hook or sickle, and done while the 
rop is rather green ; it is ready to tie up into sheaves 
bur days after it is cut, when, if dry, it may be stacked^ 
vhich should be done in fine weather ; if it be proceeded 
Nfith as rape-seed is, it is apt to turn white ; and the 
leed ought to have a reddish brown cast. After it has 
3een stacked for a short time, it may be thrashed, but 
it will be better and more properly cured, if it remain 

in 
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in the stack for six or nine months. Thrashing ; ;s dom 
in the field in « the sanie maimer as rapes, or may b 
done in a barn. Produce, from twenty- eight to forty-foi 
bushels per acre. Price, from los. 6d. to 2ii. abushe! 
As the price of this article is very fluctuating, !if ^Bt 
should be low at the. time of reaping, or rather when "St 
is fit to thrash, as it is safe stacked, it will keepi and a 
good price may perhaps be obtained ; for as it is injured b^7 
frosty nights at the time it is in blosspm, similar to ra] 
it often rises at such times in price. There have been mai 
prejudices against this crop, on account of its being saS. d 
to injure the land ; but upon a view oFthose parts in th Ss 
county where it has been grown, I did not find it to t^< 
the case ; and I am of opinion that were the dtubbS. < 
and straw olrefully collected and dispersed in equ8Kl 
portions over, the land, thslt it would become a gresB.t 
improver, and be a good preparative for wheat, anothAr 
very profitable crop. Inhere are also prejudices against itr^ 
cti account of its being said to grow again, and to impede 
the following crops; but these also seem to be erron6«« 
ously founded, though to be sure the seed will lay in 
the ground for many years and never goto decay ; fork 
is said that in the county of Durham^ where a fresh ditcb 
happens to. be made, and fresh earth raised, especially on 
good land, that mustard will grow, and this is said to be the 
reason why the best mustard bears the name of Durham • 
mustard. It is to be observed, however, that it will only 
grow on very rich land, but had I land of my owa, I 
should certainly try it, if it was good enough with mus« 
tard, as a good crop of it wil} in some years make 40/. 
per acre, and sometimeis more ; when the land itself 
would perhaps only bring 50/. per acre. The cost of the 
teed per acre is but about i6d. the land only ploughed 
once, only a slight bush-harrowing, weeded by sheep, and 

is 
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I not more than five or six months on the land ; the risk 
» therefore nothing, and 1 am convinced, as I have be- 
dre stated, it is not injurious to land, for the same rea- 
dnt which hemp and flax are not, and it is also a good 
reparation for wheat, taking care, as I have above hinted, 
d bum the straw and stubble. 



HECT. XLI. — ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

» 

Abbotesley — Red clover, four or five acres pn every fsuci^ 

Alconbury— Red clover and ray grass. 

Alwaltoa^None. 

Barham^Red and white clover, and ray grass. 

Brampton— Red clover and ray grass. 

Brington, Broughton, and Buckden — Red clover, 

Buckden — Ray grass, and red clover. 

Bury— None. 

Bythorne--Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass. 

Catworth—White clover, trefoil, cow grass, and burnet* 

Caldecot— Red clover. 

Chesterton— Red and white clover, ray grass mown. } 

Coln-*None. , ^ 

"Conington — Red clover, and ray grass. 

Covington— Red and white clovers, ]ray grass, and fref(HU 

Denton — Red clover mown, but sometimes eaten. 

Doddington— Red clover, and ray grass. 

Easton— Red clover. , 

Ellington— Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass. 

Elton— Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass ; chiefly 
nown the first year, and eaten the next. 

Evertopi — Red clover, and trefoil. 

Eynsbury — ^ed clover. 

Farcet— Red clover to stand for seed, ray grass, white clover 
ind trefoil for sheep-feed. 

Fenny Stanton^Red and white clover, trefoil, and rfy grass. 

Fletton ^ 
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Flettdn— -Red and white clover, add trefoils 

Folkesworth— Red clover mown. 

Gidding Magna— None. 

Gidding Parva — Red and white clover, and ray grass ; what 
intended to be for ahy length of time. 

Glatton and GbdVhanchester— Red clover. 

Graveley — Red clover and ray grass. 

GrafFham— Red and white clovers, trefoil, and ray grass* 

Gransdon — Trefoil, sown- oa the oats for the sheep the next 
suramef, and then stinted. > 

Haddon— Red and white clover, and ray grass mown, and 
sometimes eaten by sheep. 

Haiie Weston — None. 

Homerton— Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass, mown 
the first, and fed the second year. 

Hartford— Red clover for laying down for three years, ray grass» 
^hite clover and trefoil. 

Hemingford Grey. Red clover, ray grass, and sometimes white 
clover. 

Hemingford Abbots— Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray 
grass. 

Hilton —None. 

Holme — Ray grass on the fen land, as water kills the clovers, 

Houghton and Keystone — Red clover, trefoil, and ray grass. 

Kimbolton— Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass. 

Leighton Bromeswold— Red clover, trefoil, and ray grass* 

Long Stow and Luddihgton— None. 

Lutton — Red clover- 

-Molesworth — Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass, 

Morborn — Red clover mown. 

Needingworth cum Holywell — Red clover and trefoil. 

Offord Cluny — Red clover, trefoil, and ray grass. 

OfFord D'Arcy — None. 

Old Hurst— Red clover, 2olb. per acre, ray grass one bushd 
per acre. 

Old Weston and Overton Waterville — ^None. 

Overton Longville and Papworth — Red clover. 

Paxton Magna and Parva— None. 

Perry—Red clover generally mown* * 

Pidley— 
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■ 

Pidlcy — Red clover, and a little ray grass.^ 

Ramsey—Ray and rib grass, trefoil. 

Raveley Magna— Red clover, trefoil, and a little ray grass; 
partly mown, partly eaten. 

Raveley Parva and Ripton Abbots — None. 

Ripton Regis — Red and white clover, trefoil, aolbs. Of small 
seeds, and one bus^hel of ray grass per acre. 

Sawtry St. Andrew — Red clover, and ray grass. 

SawirySt. Judith—None. 

St. Neot's— Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass. 

St Ive's — None. 

Somersham — Ray grass. 

Southoe— Red clover, and ray grass chiefly eaten. 

Spaldwick — Red clover. 

Standgrou'nd — Red clover ; but when it is intended for land to 
be laid down, white clover, trefodl, and ray grass. 

Stebbijigton— Red clover. 

Steeple Gidding— Red and white clover, trefoil, ray grass, 
which is mown the first year, and eaten the next. 

Stcwkley Magna— None. 

Stewkley Parva— Red clover, trefoil, and a little ray grass. 

Stilton and Swineshead — None. 

Stoughton — Red clover. 

Toseland— About ten acres of red clover in the parish. 

Thurning, Upton and Upwood — None. 

Warboys — Red clover and ray grass, 

Warsley— Red clover. 

Water Newton — Red and white clover, and ray grass. 

Wistow— None. 

Winwick — Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray grass. 
•Witton — Red clover and trefoil. 

Woodstonc — Red and white clover. 

Wood Walton— Red and white clover. 

Woodhurst — Red clover, trefoil, and some ray grass. 

Wooley — Red and white clover, trefoil, and ray-grass. 

Yaxley— White clover, ray grass, and rib grass, when the 
land is intended to lay for any length of time^ when intended 
to be taken up again, red clover and ray grass mown one year, . 

and 
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and eaten the next ; letting clover stand for seed mid to bcf Very 
injurious to land. 

Yelling — None. 

By the above account it will be seen that nearly five-sixths of 
the parishes are in the habits of growing artificial grasses, a gi«at 
proof of their acknowledged utility* 

Though the making of hay, in this district, has nothing 
peculiar in it, it may not be improper to insert an *ac» 
count of this process, as drawn up by Mr Scott. 
"In the highland parts of the county, the best hay is 
vCommonly cuHn July, and it is as good where the land 
is equally well managed as perhaps in any county in 
England. It is first shaken about if the weather is fine, 
immediately after the scythe ; then turned directly, and 
put in very small cocks at night ; then shaken about the 
.next day, and turned as often as necessary; and some*- 
times carried in the third day. But if the weather be 
wet or showery, it stands longer. The highland and the 
meadow hay is managed much the same as in other coun- 
ties. Some vetches are also made into hay in this county, 
and immense quantities of rye grass, especially in the 
fenny part; but the chief part of the fen -hay is couch- 
grass, and the hay it make$ is most excellent. 

The hay in the fens is commonly cut a few weeks later 
than the hay on the highlands and best meadows ; chiefly 
because the fen lands are grazed later in the spring ; and 
there are also great quantities of hay mown in the fens, and 
when the fens are properly managed and irrigated, or 
clayed," the greatest part, indeed almost all of them, will 
be grazed and mown, and the fens will then be the finest 
district for grazing and mowing in the British empire, if 
not in the world. They lie sufficiently near the metro- 
polis, if the navigation from Cambridge to London were 
made, to send all their produce, hay itself not exceptedj 

The fcn-hay is made in a very easy and cheap manner : 

after 
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after the grass is mown, it lies in the swarth just as mown, 
several days, more or fewer, according to the drying state 
of the weather ; then it is turned over, and lies several 
<Jays more, till supposed to be sufficiently dried ; and then it 
is put into moderate sized cocks, and standstill carried, and 
this is all that is done to it in tolerably good hay harvests. 
This custom was first introduced, because the fens pro- 
duce great crops of hay, and the farmers were poor, and 
willing, to get it in the cheapest manner ; and the open, un- 
.shaded state of the fen lands renders art less necessary to 
shake the grass and bay about, than in the highland closes, 
surrounded with hedges and buildings, or trees or moun- 
tains. And as the hay made in this cheap artless manner 
appears to grow aod feed the stock, as well as hay shaken 
and turned about ever so much, and especially as it is so 
much cheaper, the richest farmers, and even the fen gen- 
tlemen on their own lands/ continue to make their hay in 
this easy cheap mode . 

Indeed after many years observation, although I have 
formerly written against this mode of hay-making, 1 now 
believe that when hay is dried gently, without being too 
much exposed to the burning rarys of the sun, that it re- 
tains more of its valuable juices ; that it is much more 
nutritious, and palatable to cattle, and much better than 
when ovet fiercely dried in the modern mode of shaking 
It much about, and turning it frequently over. 

In the. highland parts of this county, the hay is stacked 
very well, and in much the same manner as in other 
counties ; but in the fenny district, the hay is frequently 
put up in round stacks, and the roofs well raked down, but 
seldom thatched ; this wasteful practice is coniinued, chiefly 
9Wing to the great abundance of hay in the fens. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



GRASS LAND. 



r:n 






SECT. I. — MEADOWS, 



ON the borders of the river Ousc and Nene are some ve 
fine rich meadow lands, which cannot easily be macS 
more productive than they are. The general method 
making hay in this county is the Lincolnshire ; the prc^ 
duce in hay being about three- fourths of a ton on an ave- 
rage per acre* and the expense of mowing, making, an 
stacking, lox. 6d. per acre. 



SECT. II. — PASTURES. 



The following calculation will shew the profit on an 
acre of land pf the poor clay soil, when managed to the- 
very greatest advantage. 



PAStURES; iflfl* 

Expenses. Profits. 

£* ^* ^* £- s. J. 

it, assessments, and Tw6 fleeces of 

(pehses of shep- wool,7lb.eacH 

Jrding,, &c. &c. t 7 o at li. per lb. 6 14 o 

One iamb 150 

Keep of one head 
"! of cattle at tKa 

rate of one to 
four acre^ 050 
Keep of a horse 
four months 
at 3x. o 12 



- •»! 



2 f6 6 

Deduct cxpchses 176 



Nett profit 190 

cm the above it appears that ,1/. 9^. is the profit 
h one acre of land, such as has been described 
r the head Expenses ajid profits, will produce, being 
wo hundred acres of^land 290/. By referring to p. 122, 
lay be seen what such land might be made to produce. 
is calculated that the fattening land in this county 
carry about thirty stone of meat, fourteen 'pounds to 
tone, per acre, 

ne very great reason, for the land of this description 

ig in pasture in its present very neglected state, is to be 

buted in a great degree to its laying so very remote 

the farm buildings ; from which circumstance, were it 

pared and burnt,and improved as 1 have suggested, and 

JNTINOD.J M crops 
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crops of corn grown, as it 15 frequently the case that the 
barns arc from one to two miles off, and the roads on 
such soils are vtty bad, it would prove not only very, 
troublesome and tedious, but very expensive. Another 
very material consideration would be, that the manure, from 
the abovcmentioned causes, would very rarely find its way 
back to the land from whence it was produced, arid thus 
It would be said that paring and burning had injured the 
land. Where, therefore, there is a sufficient quantity of 
land of-this description lying together, it ought to be mad^ 
into a farm and have barns and stables built upon it ^ 
the owner would then be a material gainer, for the oc— 
CMpier could certainly well afford to pay proper interest 
for the erection of such buildings, and the results wouU 
be truly valuable to this cQunty at large, and indeed toth^ 
the whole of the commumty. 

Another thing which I have to observe is, that whcr^" 
these pastures are obliged to be kept*in their present statc^ 
that they should certainly be subdivided, which would very 
materially bqnefit the occupier and the produce of the 
land ; as the drains which would thus be made by the sub- 
division ditche.^ Would be the most effectual ineans of 
laying the land dry. In many* of the pastures, which arc 
large, there are large hollows in them, or if not, and they 
lav level vet, as the water from the nature of the soil 
can only drain ofi the surface, it lays a very long time 
frequently on the land, by which it is very materially 
injured ; when by the method I have rccommervdcd, as the 
ditches would be much nearer together, the water would 
much more readily drain away, and thus more land wouU 
be very materially benefited, I observed one very good 
method in the pastures of several parts of this county, to 
prevent sheep from getting ovcrcasti Two posts are 

placed 
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ed ten feet apart, and a strong rail fastened to them-, 
nst which the sheep can rub their backs, by which 
ns it is very seldom they have any Sheep overcast; 
try great advantage. I should i^ccommend the posts 
)emade so that cattle would rub against. them, as much 
ense would be saved thereby, such as having gates*, 
X&, hedges, &c. broken dowm 
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CHAP. IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

THESE are in this county generally very small, and 
nothing particularly worthy of notice in them, excqkfc 
where it occurs in the following list. 

fiuckden — ^All gardens small, except at the Bishop o» 
Lincoln's Palace, Coin — Rather large. Conington-^Thc^ 
generally consist of about one rood each. Doddington — ■ 
Small gardens and orchards are given to each cottager 
Easton — Small, except a newly planted orchard of abou - 
four actes, Elton— All very small except Lord Carysfort'^ 
Gransdon — Apple trees will not thrive or bear fnii 
Hemingford Grey and Abbots— At these two places tb 
sre very large, and at the latter place there is one orchard 
of ten acres. Houghton — ^They are large. Huntingdon -— 
A nursery of eight acres. Kimbolton — Small, excepting tb^ 
Duke of Manchester's. Leighton Bromeswold — AnorcharcX 
of two roods has been planted to each farm here by Mr* 
Norris. St. Neot's — A garden containing twelve acres* 
Witton— They are large, and at Yaxley, though small, are 
generally very productive of fruit, &c. 
On this subject Mr. Scott observes that within these few yean 
past, many fruit trees and small orchards have been plantd 
in many of the highland parts of the county, and some in th© 
fens. About ten years ago, the late Jonathan Ilett, Es^- 
planted a fine orchard on fen land, with most sorts of the 
best fruit trees, and they thrive and prosper much, and 
bear well. And so they would in all the fens, now the/ 
are well drained. In the year 1806, William Margetts^ 

Esd. ; 
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Bsq. of Huntingdon, planted on his estate in the parish 
3f Somersham, an orchard of sixteen acres of land, with 
all sorts of the choicest fruit trees, apples, pears, plumbs, 
and cherries ; on the outsides of which is a border of red 
Blberts, mixed with orlean, and green. gage>plumbs; and 
the western side is planted with swan-egg pears, to pre- 
lervethe orchard from being injured with the west winds. 
rhe land betwixt the rows of fruit was pioi^hed and sown 
nth wheat. In a close also adjoining to Mr. Margett's 
rchard,ln that same year/1806), the Rev John Ingle, a 
issenting minister, planted an orchard of eighteen acres, 
^ith all sorts of the choicest fruit ^trees, which are bor* 
ercd . round in the same manner ; the trees arc very 
ealtbful and promising. The soil is a loam, and unless 
fie substratum is unfavourable, there is no &ar gf their 
mnngf 
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CHAP. X 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



WITH respect to these, a former report pbsenr 

\ 

i* The county is rather thin of timber, vfhich .may bfp 
imputed to the very great demand for it in the fens. The 
underwood is sold at a higher price per pole^ considering 
the uses to which it is applied, than in most other couo*-' 
ties ; and this I take to be the natural consequence of im 
small stock of timber ; for I believe it is a well founders 
inaxim, that if woodlands are very full of timber, th^ 
underwood cannot be very profitable. Woods that I aac 
well acquainted with, have produced near 20s. per acitK.- 
per annum, as long as I can remember ; while' the ad^^ 
joining fields of as good or a better quality, are let at 
, improved rent of about 151. or i6j. per year." For 
following information respecting grubbing up wood; of 
which much has been done at Kimbolton, by his grace; 
the Duke of Manchester, I am indebted to Mr. Wd- 
stead his grace's steward. ** In compliance with your 
request, I must tell you I cannot answer to any great 
flegrce of certainty, what the woods may have cost grub- 
bing up ; the men took up the roots by the piece worki 
the roots made about 12/. or 13/. per acre, which sum, af 
near as I can judge, cleared all the expenses. The land 
was ploughed immediately afterwards and sown witl^ 
oats, and generally produced oda good jo '' Spinneys stan4 
thirty- five years between one cutting and another, and 
pay 40s. per acre. There has been a very great neglect 
in the planting of timber on the new enclosures in this 

county, 
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ounty, which may be attributed to the prejudice which 
30 generally exists against planting in the hedge-rows^ 
rtiich I must say is a very ill-founded one ; for from ex- 
crience and observation I am decidedly of opinion, that 
ti such parts as timber will grow to perfection, where 
md is enclosed into fields oi from ten to €freen acre^ 
^hh quick, thorn hedges and a timber tree at every ten ' 
trdsy in fifty years such timber, especially if it consist 
kieffiy of elm, would iuy the land, and lam further con- 
need that such trees do not only ornament an estate very' 
t»^h, and give it the appearance of, but really give if^ 
'tilitj. There is scarcely an instance where timber has 
en anciently planted, but that the land so enclosed and 
aided by it, is of a much more fertile quality,- than 
nd in 'an open and exposed state. Timber trees natu- 
lly break the wind from, and afford shade and warmth tOp, 
« plants growing in the enclosures. Do we not frequently 
ear fanners say, when there arc high cold winds, that 
* the weather will hunch^ all the grass away ;" there- 
tereis it not strange thztifhtrt z pnvention to this contr 
ftMtHt is so easily to be had, with so very little cost in the 
tigtnningf and so great profit in the end, that it is not 
always had recourse to ; but so strong is the outcry and 
prejudice against the practice of planting, that 1 do not 
doubt but many on reading this my recommendation of 
it, will become angry and very much condemn me ; but 
Aus has almost ever been the case in some degree to the 
Srst suggestion of improvements ; I only beg those, there- 
fore, who give way to such emotions, on reading this, to 
rool and then consider the matter, taking a view of the 
diflerent fields in their own or the adjoining parishes, which 



* A provincial term for ttar?c. 

should 
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should happen to have any large timber trees in the 
hedge-rows, and of those not so circumstanced^ and sei; 
whether thpj do not find the grass or plants growing 
^ithin the foriper, much finer ^T^d forwarder than in tlie 
latter. It may be said that no land but Tvhat is very 
^ich, will produce largp timber in the hedge^rows^ but 
this is a gross mistake^ for I know many instances of land 
growing g6od timber, which i$ far from being fertile ; and 
I also know 4and with a white clay bottona, whicU i% 
very good corn land, which will not grow timber to per- 
fection. But even in this last case, there might be ash 
and elm trees planted for pollards, which are very valu- 
able, and I am really of opinion, th^t if an exact account 
of what was produced by them was ]cept, that at the end 
of one hundred years, as great a profit would be brought 
in by them as from fine timber tr«es ; therefore, view the 
subject in whatever light or way I may, I cannot but 
think it highly commendable, proper, and advantageous, 
to plant timber in hedge- rows. I never saw the necessity 
of it so much, until I had the honour to be employed 
by the Board of Agriculture ; for by going through a 
county, parish by parish, I cannot but observe the di^er* 
ence in appearance of land, which, when in an open state 
or not timbered, though naturally of the, same value, has 
a dreary uncomfortable look with it^ and of lordships 
which have been enclosed for fifty or one hundred years, 
which, haye so pleasing apd rich an appearance ; and when 
I can go into a ten acres piece of land, and can there 
often courit from forty to one hundred trees, which valued 
roughly at from 3/. to 5/. a tree, produce ori an average \t\ 
some instances, a sum equal to the fee- simple of the land 
1 then find something more pleasing than show ; for here 
!s the reality of the greater value of the land ; therefore 
considering myself to be employed both for private an4 
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public good, I cannot but think it my duty to point out 
any improvement which suggests itself to my n^ind as ne- 
cessary ; I particularly point out this> for although it may 
have escaped the land owner's attention at the time for 
^enclosingy it is not too late yet ; if this improvement was 
to. be attended to, on many enclosures where there is not 
SL single tree, planted, there might, in the course of from 
-fifty.to one hundred years, be a sum-Taised from timber* 
jequal in many instances to the fee-simple of the estate. 
Though timber certainly takes up a space of land near to 
4he hedge, I yet think that the tenant would be equally 
benefited with the landlord, being very certain that whea 
.the trees got up, the shelter which they wpuld afford to 
grass or other plants growing within the enclosures,- woul4 
fimply compensate him for the loss of land near the hedges* 
Where elm grows well,.,! certainly recommend it ia 
preference to oak, for plan^pg on hedge-riws : on account 
'pf its coming to perfection in half the time, that it grows 
jStraighter and higher, and is better for having the side- 
branches lopped off from it when young ; it is also for 
many uses better for being curved or knotty, which is noC 
the case with oak or ash, especially the latter, which 
being intended for chaise, w,aggon or cart shafts, hoopt^ 
axle-trees, &c. must be free from knots to be of value ; 
' this is also the case with oak, when used for the sp^jkes 
of wheels or planks for shipping ; and must therefore 
then be bent, so that if knotty it would break, and 
must be sold frequently at inferior prices, for inferior 
purposes. But if one oak was planted at every thirty 
yards, supposing two eim trees to one oak, it migtit be 
advantageous, not that oaks would thus be grown straigbtt 
because they need other trees to sha<ie and draw them up ; 
but as much cr-^iied timber it wanted in &bip-building« 
there might thus be many uiciUl oaks growo. 1 co not 

ir*can 
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'mean th£it'this ihethod oJF planting should supersede tfae 
planting so generally recommended in the angles of fields ; 
on thecontirary I highly esteem that practice, as being 
both ornamental and useful ; there are many kinds of trees 
>pirhich might thus be very profitably and properly planted, 
and which would aflbrd at an eatly age good 'shdter for 
jroung oaks, ils Scotch fir^ larch, &c. with birch, aspens 
•dr poplars, and ash trees interspersed among theft) ItMr 
underwood, many of those last mentioned treei being cf 
but little use, but as I before said for shelter for the 
oaks, and after that to bum ; or for rails in the new en- 
closures,, or for some trivial farm uses; for asr to building 
'^ith that kind of timber, I ktK>w it to be a very bad 
•practice, as it soon gdcs to decay, and is not worth even 
the labour for putting into barns, stables, ^c. They are 
liowev«r of real utility foi^ shading young oaks, and as 
they and the other timbefMriees want room, there is a 
profit attending the taking of them out : it is a very good 
-method in this kind of planting, to plant many ash trees, 
sallows^ hazels, &c. which will spring again from the 
stools when cut. In the fens of this county, the willow 
is very much planted, and prospers amazingly ; it would 
tlierefbre be highly commendable to plant many more of 
them than there are, and if the timber willow were to 
be planted there in the angles of fields and such like 
places, in cpurse of time, perhaps, rooks might be induced 
to build in them, which birds are much courted in the 
icns, from' their destroying vast quantities of the grubs," so 
destructive to crops. It may not be improper Kere to say 
a few words respecting rooks ; on my farm, at Slane in 
Ireland, there was the largest rookery I ever saw, and 
1 was far frdm finding them do me any damage, for in 
fine weather they used regularly to fly, seemingly to very 
great distances for their food ; in foul or stormy, or wet 
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weiither this was not the case : tiow as the author of an 
ingenious publication on the gfub, ha$ discovered that 
those reptiles leave their cells in this kind' of weather, it 
is. certain that rooks are of mo^t essential service, in' de^ 
irouring them at such times, ivhich partly accounts for ' 
rooks staying near home at such times, their instinct teach* 
ing them that food will be provided for tfaeoi there ; \ I 
could always have a very near guess what kind of weather 
it would be from the rooks at Slane, for if they sat oiv 
the trees after sun rise^ although it might then have evety 
appearance of being fine, yet it was certain to be rain all 
or greatest part of the day, when that was the casie; I 
have known many instances of the vulgar prejudice against 
rooks having been overcome by facts, especially in one 
instance which I have recorded in the Rutland report, 
which happened near Long Sutton in Lincolnshire, where 
•a mo^t extraordinary crop of oats was raised ; they were . 
^wn early and were nearly covered - the whole of the 
Jime until they, came above ground, with rooks,which seemed 
90 industriously employed, that all passers by thought of 
fourse. there would be no oats Uft, but in this they were 
<iisappointed; as there never was a finer or more ]proli fie 
crop mown ; thus then it was evident what the attention 
jof the rooks was attracted by, and also that had theyl^een 
kept oflFthe land, what would have been the consequence. 
Rooks always prefer grubs and worms to corn, which 
latter they only casually take, or at a time when the 
forn^er arc not to be had, and nothing can be more 
absurd, than as is frequently supposed that they will 
eat turnips, clover, &c. for wherever they pull these 
up, it is but in search of what would do damage in 
a tenfold degree. To return then to planting, so as to 
obtain rookeries when they are so much needed in the 
fens, it would be necessary to plant from 'five to ten 
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acres or more in one spot with aquatics^ such as oziers 
forl)a8kets; to do this it would be necessary to trench 
the land into three-feet ridges, planting the greater part 
of the oziers on each side of the ridges, and some on 
the ridges, as oziers pay well, making five guineas per acre 
for many years ; then the trees intended for timber should 
be planted on the ridges, as they would grow and thrive 
much better there on account of the land being by that 
means so well drained ; for the expense of which the oziers 
would amply compensate. The trees thus planted for 
timbier. should consist of the timber willow, «ome ash, 
alder, aspins or Lombardy poplars, by which means a 
greater chance would be given for some of them to arrive 
at perfection for timber, and would also form an expe- 
^iment, respecting what kind of timber would thrive the 
best on those fen lands, and I think it is very probable 
that no crop which is grown there would pay better per 
acre, besides the probable advantage of raising rookeries* 
This may to many seem to be too much a workof time, 
but it should be recollected that Great Britain itself did 
not arrive at its present happy pre-eminence among nations 
tf// at Mce^ but that, that was perhaps foreseen by some many 
ages ago, and that there were then perhaps those who looked 
upon it, as too much a work of time ever to be realized. 
Had all our forefathers then rested content in this last 
opinion, what would have been our present situation ? the 
inference I wish to draw is so obvious, that I need not 
dwell longer upon this subject, but leave it to every 
reader to draw his own from what has been advanced.* 



* Mr. Scott recommends that oak and other timber should be 
Taised in the anprlcsof all nc^y chcUsiifes, that ?^re planted with 
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white thorns ; 'as it would be attended with very little trouble^ 
and no additional expense in fencing. It would only require 
the inward posts and rails, or fences that are to keep the stock 
from browsing the white corn^ or other quick fence, to be drawn 
in a little. 

The* white thorn or other quick fence, to be put down any 
desired distance from t^e others, more into the new enclosure, 
in the inward part of the angle or corner of the field ; which 
instead of increasing, would lessen the length of the inward 
fence, and such angles of Uuid unplanted, are of very little 
use either for grain or gras«* 
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CHAP. X. 

WASTES. 

FEN3 AND MARSHEflT. 

IT is said in a former feport that the fen lands in thit 

county consist of about 44,000 acres (including lakes) and 
form about one seventh of what is called the great Bed- 
ford level, of which more than 50,000 acres are wholly 
unconnected with tl e county now under consideration, as 
they are drained by a difierent outfall. Of these 44,000 acres, 
about eight or ten thousand acres maybe called productive, 
but even the^e arc kept, if kept at all from inundation, 
iat an expense which js equal to two-thirds of the rent, 
and are at all times in a state of extreme hazard. My 
information on this head, collected in every parish, does 
loot give me more than 17,000 acres, inclusive of woods* 
&fc. which comprise 4,600 acres, leaving 12,400 acres, 
consisting of what was given to me as commons, heath, 
fen, waste, &c. (including lakes), while the former re- 
port makes it amount to much more as waste ; this must 
therefore go to shew that there has beeamuch improve- 
ment since the publication of that report. The following 
tcmarks on the defect of drainage arc extracted from the 
last report by George Maxwell, Esq. '* It may seem 
paradoxical, that the fens of Huntingdonshire, wljosc 
Surface is comparatively high, should be worse drained 
than those which lie between them and the sea ; the 
surface of which last being considerably lower, the natural 
supposition being that water will inevitably fall from the 
liigher to the lower level. But this is the case with all 
ih fens that are upon the skirts of the highlands, and 
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proves only that the general drainage was executed upon 
principles fundamentally wrong. In truth, let what will 
be advanced to the contrary, there was not a proper out- 
fall tq the sea, at the time of the general undertaking to 
drain the fens near a century and a half ago ; and in- 
genious men employed themselves, not in obtaining an out- 
fall, as they ought to have done, but in constructing large 
drains and high banks within the boundaries of the fens, 
expecting that the water would force its own passage 
in spite of every impediment, though the distance between 
the fen and the sea, was from ten to fifteen and twenty 
miles. This not being the case, ingenuity was then set to 
v^ork to invent engines for the purpose of throwing the 
water from the lands into the internal rivers ; still it did 
not find its way to the sea,, but overtopped the b^nks or 
broke them down by the weight of its pressure ; to this 
moment, instead of resorting io the outfall, the engines 
have been increased in siz^,* and the banks raised stilt 
higher, so that the water which if thei'e had been arf 
outfall, would have found its way to the sea, and if left 
to itself would have rested on the lowest of the land, hal 
been forced in a retrograde motion, over the surface of 
the higher lands ; and hence the deplorable state of the 
Huntingdonshire fens. It is a state which every one must 
lament, while those who have constant intercourse with the 
inhabitants must feelingly sympathize in their occasional 
distresses." I feel very happy in saying that I heard na 
complaints in this respect, it is therefore probable that sincd 
the publication of Mr. M.'s report much has been done 
in alleviation of those distresses, though much further 
•till remains to be done. The extent of heaths in thi^- 
eounty, as given to me,, arc one hundred and sixty aprcsi 
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With some ozvners c/fen lands to tbtatn thtlr assistance. But 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Wing were not to be driven from 
their point, though thwarted so much ak to be obliged 
to drop the plan for the present. They watched an op- 
portunity, and without consulting the merchants of Wis- 
bech at all, they got a clause inserted in an act of par- 
liament, which was about to be passed for another pur- 
pose, enabling themselves at the expense of part of those 
lands which drain through Wisbech outfall, to execute 
not the whole but a small part of their plan. The work 
has been done, and mark the event ;— the lands in question 
arc improved almost beyond belief; they are, in facr> 
eonveftcd from a state of very small profk in most cases, 
i^n some of none at all, and in others of absolute loss ta the 
proprietors^ to one of the most fertile and best produc- 
five tracts that can be found of the same cxtei>t wkhii^ 
his majesty's dominions; while the trade of Wisbech, ii> 
consequence of an improved navigation to the sea is lO 
much increased, that the amount of its ci^tom^ h more 
than four times what it used to be ; and the inhabitant! 
ef the northern part of Hunti-ngdenshire, and of grctt 
part of the county of Northamptoiv, have the satisfaction 
to know and ta feel that they can be supplied with socb 
consumable goods as they want, without depending stlto- 
gcther upon the Lynn merchams, -whose management no 
longer since than last winter^ would have starved the countff 
to death for want of coals, if there had not been the poll ' 
Df Wisbech to resort to. Nay more> a tract of countlf 
in Lincolnshrre called South HoIlan<l, containing perhapi 
160,000 acres of land, great part of which has never 
yjeldcd any thing, is now about to be drained into 'th* 
channel formed by this improved outfall, under the 
powers of an act of parliament passed this very last session* 
With these facts staring us in the face^ with this example 
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©F Improvement before our eyes, we arc now gravely told 
by the Lynn merchants, that the very same thing proposed 
to be done at the outfall of the Oute waters at Lynn, is a 
mid and chimerical project, which will infallibly ruin 
the port of Lynn and the drainage, forsooth, into the bar* 
gain, of that country which is dependant on the Ouze 
outfall. 

-Af this enlightened period will assertions be be- 
lieved, which in the case ot Wisbech have proved 
themselves to be fallacious ? Or, can it be for a moment 
sup{)osed the true reason of the opposition is as they 
have chosen to state it ? I will not oflend the good sense 
of the reader by supposing it possible. Does any man doubt 
the facts as here stated. Inquiries are easily made, and 
a view of the two countries in the winter season will 
.shew the wonderful contrast in point of security, and 
speak to the understanding with arguments sp forcible as 
DOt to be resisted. Conceive, on one hand, a tract of rich 
country, rendered productive and secure, as has been be-. 
fore stated ; on the other hand conceive a flat e^ctent of 
considerably more than 300,00^ acres, (I speak now of 
the whole of the two levels, called the south and middle 
levejsy and of marsh land fen, and of other lands conti- 
guous to the Ouze), with water lying against it, whose 
turface is five or six feet higher than the surface of the 
laod, and which is kept from ovciflowing by nothing but 
high banks, constructed of a loose poroUs soil of a fen 
Country. Conceive a very large part of this always under 
water in the winter season, and many other districts occa- 
, lionally overflowed ; can it then be wondered at that in» 
Habitants are scarce ? What is it that can possibly reconcile 
any one to such a state of uncertainty ? It is the natural 
fenility of the land, which in one good year will recom- 
liense the farmer for the care and hazards of many, 
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though perhaps not for his losses ; and surely a cduntry liie 
this is worth preserving, and presents itself to an en* 
lightened public as the fittest object for national con- 
sideration, larger in extent than several whole counties 
of Great Britain, productive of wheat and oats to a 
degree, of which none but a fen man can have any con- 
ception : healthy for cattle of every species when pro. 
perly drained; standing in need of no manure whatever, 
but what may be produced from the soil ; with advantages 
peculiar to itself as to facility of cultivation ; and possessing 
internal rivers which communicate with the navigations 
of the Nene, the Ouze, the Grant, and various others, 
by means whereof its produce may be conveyed to any 
part of the kingdom. Is the preservation of timber an 
object worth attending to ? Here is a country struggling 
for a feeble existence, supported in a state of constant 
hazard by nothing but mechanical inventions, which re- 
quire an immense consumption of the best timber the 
island produces ^ instead of which hundreds, nay thousands 
of acres might be applied to the growth of various species; 
shall a country like this remain a sacrifice for ever to 
mistaken prejudice. Forbid it public spirit ! vain must 
be all attempts at profitable agriculture where the soil 
itself is liable, nay almost certain to be lost. 

Calculation of improvement to result from a perfect drainage. 
Suppose two-thirds of 300,000 acres to let at los. an acre 
on an average, we will not enquire at what expense the 
rent has been obtained, (since that is out of the question) 
but it is frittered away by taxes of one sort or the other, 
by expenses for repairing engines, drains, and banks; 
and by allowances to tenants in bad seasons, until the 
actual produce is not above six or seven shillings at the 
utmost. The remaining one third, it is well known, Icti 
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4nly at is. bd. per acre, the account, will then stand 

as follows ; 

Two-third parts of 300,000 acres, or 200,000 

acres, at 7/. per acre - - £ 7o» 000 

One- third part of 300,000 or 100,000 acres, at 

li. 6^. per acre - - 7»S^o 

Supposed rent of the whole - 77, 500 

At a moderate computation, the whole when 
properly drained would produce an actual rent 
of 151 • per acre . - - 225, 000. 

r 

Annual advantage to be gained by the proprietors 147,500 
The public at large, however, from the additional quan« 
tity of the articles produced, as corn, uool, &c. or by 
tfaeir increased value when manufactured, must gain at 
least four times as much, or about half a million yearly^ 
For further observations on this great subject, one of the 
most important connected with the agriculture of many 
extensive districts in the kingdom, the reader is referred^ 
to the following remarks, in which the objections likely to 
be adduced against this great source of improvement (a* 
proper outfall* at the port of Lynn), are, I trust, fully 
vefuted. 

The questions to be considered by the parties inter- 
ested in that important measure are as follow : ist, Whe< 
ther an improved outfall is not a grand desideratum, 
without which subordinate works have already proved 
themselves to be of no avail whatever? 2d, Whether 
that improved outfall is not likely to be had by the means 



• There are instances, even in Huntingdgnshire^ where fen land 
it let as high as 2I. per acre, with privileges of ploughing, which 
are not suited to that good order one would wiih to see gene* 
ittlly established, 
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proposed ? 3d, Whether the expense of that improved 
outfall, and of such subordinate works as will be re- 
quired to convey the waters into it, from the various dis^ 
tricts comprising the 300,000 acres, is likely to be such 
as will justify the undertaking ? 

The first question is answered by the deplorable state of 
the fens ; the second by that exartiple which has taken place 
below Wisbech. The third requires an answer more at largep 
which I will endeavour to give. The tax meant to be 
charged upon the lands for the expense of the mere outfall, 
was 4^/. per acre for ten years and no longer, upon all the 
If^nds draining through the river Ouze. Respecting sub- 
ordinate work, I must explain that the country draining 
into the Wisbech outfall, is divided into five districts*; 
each of which was already in possession of internal woifcs 
fpr conveying its own particular downfall waters, into 
the main cuts ; but neither the internal drains nor die 
main cuts, were before this improved outfall of znf 
avail towards drainage. 

Over and above the tax which was laid for the 
payment of the expense attendant on the outfall 
(which, by the bye, was greater than that proposed 
at Lynn, the tract of country being much less), each 
of these districts charged itself with such taxes as were 
required to pay the expenses of improving those in- 
ternal works, according as the circumstance of its own case 
made it -necessary. Now an improvement having bcien 
effected, the expense has of course been well ascertained; 
and from the knowledge I have of the matter, I can 
venture to assert that the whole expense, including the 
outfall, has not been so much as must necessarily have 
been expended on the internal works, and other subor- 
dinate works alone, unless the country had been wholly 
abandoned, and consequently that all expenses being set 
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off by savings to an equal amount, .the proprietors have . 
been gainers of the whole difference between what they 
make of their estates now, and what was before made 
of them ; which last I have before stated, was in many 
instances very little in proportion to the inherent value of 
the Is^dy in some nothing, and in others worse than no- 
thing. The cases are exactly similar, and the plan of 
^rainipg the lands must be the same in all its component 
parts. How any man can venture tor assert, that an equal 
and veiry moderate tax, meant to be laid for the works of 
the outfall> which the owners of every district may avail 
themselves of, if they think proper, is glaringly unequal, 
oppres^iv^, and unjust ; and at the same time hold out 
this as conciliatory language, is to me extraordinary; indeed, 
this is the very language of a publication, in a provincial 
newspaper, coming this very day, the loth of August, 1793, 
expressly fropn the Lynn merchants, through the medium 
of the solicitor employed by them to oppose the scheme, 
, ^nd has been the very language used by them from the 
beginning. 

They have indeed amused themselves and the pro- 
noters of the scheme, with what they are pleased to 
call conciliatory overtures ; but, independent of abso- 
lute impracticability, the latter have too good reasons to 
be guarded against what comes from people who in the 
first instance approve and recommend the scheme, then 
deny the principle of a plain proposition, which the test 
of experience, to say nothing of the opinion of almost all 
the engineers in the kingdom, has proved to be the fbun- 
dation of every thing which is wanted for the recovery of 
a lost country ; and lastly,who have done and are now doing 
all-in their power to prevent the fairness of it from being 
tried on its own merits, before the tribunal of a candid 
and enlightened legislature. Common sense will tell any 
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man that no drainage can be had without a good outfall at 
sea ; but not a syllable of this, or any allusion to it can be 
found in what they have brought forward, and till that as a 
previous point is settled and acceded to on all hands,it cannol 
be expected that a set of people, appointed at a very large 
public meeting, for the express purpose of carrying a well 
digested plan into efl^ct, will resign their powers into the 
hands of those who have thwarted the purpose of their 
appointment on all occasions, and more especially as thejr 
have been publicly invited without effect to come forward 
and debate the principle of what they object to, for hi- 
therto no precise argument has appeared on their parts ; 
though it must be confessed, it is a deficiency which has 
been well supplied by invective and general assertions, 
without any sort of proof to support them. 

Advantage h the community from an improved drainage.'*^ o 
ascertain this, it appears to me, that the short question to ho 
asked, is-^what additional produce of consumable articles of 
every kind, will result from a new acquisition of territory^ 
the increased rent of which cannot be less than 147,500!. 
and the total additional value of the produce probably four 
times as much ? To attempt to answer this seems unne* 
cessary ; for, whether the annual value of the improvement 
be, or be not over rated, or whether the consumable ar- 
ticles amount to this or that particular sum, we know that 
an immense improvement must arise, and of course that 
it must be sufEciently consequential to render it a matter 
of great national importance. 

Navigation. — There is another head on which I must beg 
leave to be a little explanatory, and that is, the navigation 
through ihc intended cut ; concerning which the same changes 
have been rung upon the words partial,oppressive,and unjust. 
This was also meant to be taxed at ihe rate of 4^ per ton for 
ten years^ and no longer, on all goods conveyed through the 
intended cut, with a proviso that a certain tax already 
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in existence ^ould cease ; and this would reduce it to 2\^» 
or thereabouts. The simple matter for the consumer to 
consider is, whether this impost is more than propor- 
tioned to the advantage that will be derived, or, more 
properly speaking, whether it will enhance or decrease 
the price of freight. I must here state that the intended 
cut was proposed to be in a strait direction, or nearly so^ 
leaving the Ouze a little below German's Bridge, and 
entering it again at a certain point a little above Lynn, 
-thereby cutting off near four miles of its present wide 
crooked course, which is at all times dangerous and often 
impracticable for lighters to navigate. It will appear in 
evidence before both houses of parliament, that the pre- 
sent expense of navigating this roundabout course is fid. 
and the expense of navigating the new cut will be 2|</« 
making a difference of 5^ J. per ton ; and over and above 
this, as lighters are frequently sunk, that the inland mer- 
chants who send corn to Lynn, would gladly pay is, per 
last, to insure their cargoes against the dangers of this in* 
land navigation. A last is equal to one ton and a half on 
the average of oats and other heavy grain, which is at the 
rate of 87. per ton or thereabouts, and this id. added to 
|he 5J^- is is, i|^. per ton, which will be saved to the 
fonsumer for ever after the expiration of ten years, while 
g^d. will be saved during the continuance of the impost, 
' Now, though, as has been before observed, no precise ar- 
gument has hitherto appeared against the making of this 
outfall, it is supposed that such objections as the following 
^ay be held out against it. 

Firsts by the Lynn merchants^ that the effect of the 
scheme will be uncertain, and may endanger the har. 
hour and trade of Lynn, for want of the large in- 
flraught A>f the tides in the bay between Eau brink and 
Lynn ; which they allege now serve as a reservoir ; and 
that the sand banks in the harbour and towards sea 
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Wisbech. 

The cause of all the 
above. 

The end of the river at 
the point called the River 
end 9, where it was confined 
to a narrow space. Was too 
£if from deep water, and 
the river ought to have 
been confined to a ilarrow 
space lower down towards 
the deep water. 

The Remedy. 

The river has been con- 
fined within banks to a nar- 
row spaqe, from a point 
called the River's end, to a 
place below the sluice, 
called Gunthorpe sluice, 
being a distance of about 
one mile and 9 quarter 
nearer to deep water. 



TheEflFect, 

Has been an improved, 
channel below the mouth of 
the new cut. 



The cause of all the 
above. 

The River end, where it 
is confined to a narrow 
space as far as Eau Brink 
is too far from deep water, 
and the river ought to be 
confined to a narrow space 
lower down towards the deep 
water. 

The Remedy. 

The river is proposed to 
be confined to a narrow 
space from Eau Brink to a 
little above Lynn harbour ; 
being a distance of about 
2| miles, to which must, 
be added the difference be. 
tween the length of the new 
cut, and the length of that 
part of the river which is* 
to be deserted, making in 
the whole near six miles 
nearer to deep water. 

• 

The Effect. 

As Lynn harbour applied 
to this, so may it be rea- 
sonably inferred that the 
harbour must be improved, 
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WlSBlCH. 

The Effect. 
No sand banks have been 
raised across the bay below 
the new cut. 

An improved navigation 
through the new cut, and 
up to the town of Wisbech. 

The foundation for a per- 
fect drainage of the fens 
inrhich has since taken 
place. 



Lynh. 

The Effect. 
No sand banks will be 
raised across the bay beloW 
the new cut. 

An improved navigation 
through the new cut, and 
up to Eaii Brink will take 
place. 

There will be a founda- 
tion for a perfect drainage, 
an advantage of which all 
the lands whose oiitfallsr 
communicate with the Ouze 
will partake. 

An increased trade will 
arise by a return of that 
part which has been in a 
great measure lostji.e. from 
Lynn to Peterborough and 
Northampton. ' 

The whole resolves itself into this^ is it possible in the 
nature of things that the Wisbech cur, which extends 
only one mile and a quarter nearer to deep water, can 
have been more efficacious in scowering the sands below^* 
and in bringing about the other improvements above 
stated than the new cut at Lynri will be, which will ck* 
tend almost six miles nearer to deep water than the river 
now does at Eau Brink, above which it is confined to a! 
narrow space ; the harbour of Lynn cannot possibly be 
injured by a decrease in the indraught, for no such de- 
crease will happen, but just the contrary, since the tidear 
will flow up the new cut in a deep channel, the only pos- 
sible means of acquiring additional force ; for, granting 

the 



An increased trade, the 
tonnage being increased four 
fold. 
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level, in eleven difFcrent sorts or gradations^ linder th© 

act bf 15 Car. II. Anvu^er^ The fact is not true, which 

supposes the lands in the south level to he at the greatest 

distance from the outfall, for those at the extremities of 

the middle level are more remote than the others. All 

lands in the great level of the ' fens must receive an equal 

benefit from lowering the head of water in the Ouze, 

iivhich at present forms a complete dam against all ther 

tunnels communicating therewith. The waters from thcr 

hundred foot river over-ride the waters above Denver 

Sluice, insomuch that if that sluice was removed, the safety 

of the whole of the south level would be endangered. 

Take away the obstacles below, and the waters will be 

lowered against Denver sluice, in the same manner that 

it will be against old Bedford sluice, and the Tongsdraia 

sluice. The value of the respective lands is out of the 

question ; for it is the value of the improvement which 

each will receive which is to be taken into the account, 

and it may happen that the lowest priced land may be 

most improved. 

The opposition have hitherto treated this businessr 
as a matter immediately calculated for internal drain*- 
age, whereas it is only laying the foundation for drain- 
age at the outfall, which can no longer be had without 
an improvement in the outfall, though the consequence 
will be a saving in the expense of internal drainage, be- 
cause the head of water being lowered against the banks,, 
the sock through them will be decreased, the banks will 
not be required to be supported to so great a height as 
they now are, and the sixe and consequent expense of en- 
gines will be lessened in the same proportion as the banks 
and the rocks through (hem are decreased. 

It will be given in evidence, that tlie saving in internal 
drainage will be u. per acre for ever on all lands drained 
by engines \ and this saving will, like the saving in tonnage, 

be 
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be obtained for an impost of J^. for ten jears ; but the 
grand improvement will be the obtaining the means of 
' drainage, whereby the rehts of the land will be increased as 
before stated. 

Objection by the growers of corn^ consumers of merchant 
dtXi or inland merchants. — That the tonnage will _ in- 
jure the landed property, and operate as a tax of 4^. 
a last on every last of corn sent to Lynn by the proposed 
cut. That the tonnage of 4d. will be so much additional 
expense to the consumer on every chaldron of coalst &.c. 
brought from Lynn through the said cut. Answer. The 
direct contrary has been already proved to be the case ; 
but the fact is, that the Lynn merchants who are a pow- 
erful and ■ wealthy body, have so intimate a connection 
with the inland merchants and the barge owners, that many 
of both have joined in the cry, alchough the latter know 
to a certainty that the inland freight must be lessened very 
considerably ; and the former may if they think proper, 
convince themselves that the saving will be what has 
before been stated. There is also every reason to believe 
that the navigation from Lynn to sea will be put, by 
means of this improved outfall, into such a state, as to 
admit of vessels differently constructed from those which arc 
now used ; and that of course the trade at Lynn will 
become open to all the world, instead of being enjoyed 
as it now is, by a very few indeed. For these reasons, if 
for no other, the plan that they object to ought to be car- 
ri^ into execution, for it is by no means proper that the 
consumers in an extensive district should continue at the 
mercy of two sets of traders, however respectable they may 
be, but who in fact ought to be considered in no other 
light than as the medium through which consumable goods 
pass to the public ; and indeed who might themselves be 
greatly benefited by this measure, in consequence of the 
great increase of trade that would arise if they chose, to 

HUNTINGD.] o avail 
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avail thcmfelves of the opportunity with which they would 

<hus be furnished, instead oi being satisfied with a less 

extended conamerce,of which they enjoy a sort of moixopolj. 

Objection as a tuork belonging to the Bedford Level Cor* 

poration. -That the work proposed by the bill ot^ght 

to be Hone at the expense of the Bedford Level Corpoca- 

tion, ^ut of the 95,000 acres given to them by 15 Charles 

II. and not at the expense of the free lands within the 

levels, or at 'he expense of the navigators; the adventurers 

having contracted to drain, maintain, and preserve the 

drainage of the great level, in consideration o( the 

95,000 acres originally assigned them, and that the owners' 

of free lands have a right to exhaust the value of those 

ndventurers' lands by taxation, before the adventurers can 

with any justice call on them for any further assistance* 

Answer The work proposed can never be considered as a 
work within the object or scope of the jurisdiction of the 
JBedford Level, for the following reasons : The proprietors 
of estates through which the cut is to be made^ haviog 
petitioned against its being done, would obtain an injun&> 
tion from the court of Chancery, to stop the pro)ceedipg» , 
of the corporation, in case they were to set about it with- 
out the authority of parliament. The Lynn outfall serves 
fiot only the lands within the great level of the fens, but 
upwards of icotooo acres of land bordering upon the 
Ouze, over which the Bedford ' Level Corporation haw 
no jurisdiction, and the proprietors of which are anxioui 
for a better drainage ; therefore it would be highly unrea- 
sonable to expect the Bedford Level to do a work which 
concerns those who are not interested in the Bedford Level. 
With equal propriety might they be called upon to fallow 
the sea by a cur and embankment below Lynn, should 
it hereafter retreat to any distance below Lynn* It is 
said by 15 Charles II. sect* 5^ the Bedford Level are em- 
powered 
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■powered to make works for conveying off the waters of 
the great level, as well without as within their levels ; 
■but can this clause be construed to extend to the cutting 
a new river many miles below their boundary, and which 
is to serve a country unconnected with the great level, over . 
i^hich they have no power or controul i It has been said 
that the 95>ooo acres are liable to every work of drainage, 
and that neither the froe lands nor the navigation ought to 
l3ear an impost while any part of those 95,000 acres are 
capable of taxation. It is a well knQwn fact, that by the 
decay of the outfall at Lynn, the current in the Ouze, 
and in the various rivers connected with it has been so 
much checked, that the beds oF the rivers have greatly 
silted, up, and the water therein being raised against the > 
banks, the expenses of supporting them have so much in- 
creased, that many thousand acres of adventurers' land, 
part of the -95,000 acres have been given up to the cor- 
poration, as incapable of supporting the load of taxes, ne- 
cessarily imposed for the support of the works of drainage, 
and which have been laid as high as the lands could pos- 
sibly bear; this, added to a 'large debt, borrowed on the 
security of the taxes applied for the benefit of the levels, 
puts it out of the power of the Bedford Level Corpora- 
tion to support them, much more to extend them to any 
new and great works like the present. The maintenance 
at the works of the corporation, were long since found by 
experience to exceed the fund for their support. The banks 
tlone were originally two hundred miles in length, besides 
Ao^e fifty other great works ; and the Corporation were under 
ibc necessity of abandoning' them all, except the great 
river banks, and all the inward works fell to decay. The 
owners of free lands and the country at large were truly 
a^fistble of the inability of the corporation to do those 
^*offcs^ ftnd under that (Eviction have sit difivrenc periods, 

o 2 supported 
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supported the internal works under numerous. acts of par- 
liament obtained for putting parts of the said levels into 
districts and at this day stU the internal works are sup- 
ported by the land owners under those various district 
acts, and money is indiscriminately raised on all lands, 
within the districts^ as well adventurers' as free lands, so 
that the corporation were reduced to the necessity of aban- 
doning the idea of internal dralnagCi which has been since 
committed by law to the proprietors of lands, who with the 
assistance of the corporation are now endeavouring to ob- 
tain what is known by each description of parties intcc- 
ested, to be the only thing that can be done for the inw 
provement of the outfall. Besides, the opposition hold out 
an idea of bringing forward a plan of their own, without 
considering that the corporation of the Bedford L^vel are 
as much bound to execute that or any other plan, as they 
are bound to do this which is now objected to. 
Objectionsfrom part of the country of Marshland, That many 
parts of Marshland, which for distinction sake are called 
highlands, are to be taxed by this plan, and will not re- ] 
ceivc benefit by the new cut, being already sufficientlf 
drained, and therefore ought to be exempt from tax. 

Answer,. The country of Marshland has ever been under 
the care of the commissioners of sewers for the county of 
Norfolk. All the cuts and drains belonging to the lefd 
of Marshland were designed and made to carry off tk 
fresh and salt waters, which might at any time chancet» 
annoy or surround the same, and both high and low lank 
are charged to the drains and common sewers leading to 
its outlet into the Ouze. When the outfall was goodr 
•all the lands which paid to the same were laid dry^ and 
consequently they were then (not only all equally chaiged) 
but ali equally benefited. But now by the rivers being 
•iltcdup, the outfall is and tvts been for several yeais 

past 
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past so much impaired, that the drainage of the country 
of Marshland is nearly .lost ; the highlands are charged to 
these sewers and gools, and reap the sole benefit of them, 
while the low lands are equally charged and receive no 
benefit; for the former when surcharged with sudden down, 
falls, let go their stops and dams, and pour their watera 
upon the low lands^ where of course all those waters must 
lodge, which the outfall cannot carry off. It is therefore, 
obvious that the low lands instead of equally profiting 
f with the highlands by the sewers and gools are most griev- 
ously oppressed by the highlands themselves. 

The country of Marshland is a parcel of ground containing 
about 4O1O00 acres, gained at difierent periods from the sea. 
It Is encompassed towards the fen on the south by two banks, 
called the Old and New Podike,to prevent inundation from 
the fen waters ; and next the sea and Ouxe by banks to 
defend the country from salt and fresh waters. The high 
as well as the low lands of the country of Marshland, are 
assessed as equally as may be to the support of those 
banks. That the country of Marshland is greatly oppressed 
by the decay of the outfall, clearly appears from proceed- 
itags taken at difierant periods within the last two years 
to which the reader is referred* 

At a meeting of the commissioners of sewers of the 
eounty of Norfolk, and of land owners of the country of 
Marshland, holden on Wednesday the I2th of January, 
X791, at the Duke's Head Inn at King's Lynn in the 
said county, Jehn Edwards, Esq. in the chair : 

Resolved, that the outfall of the river Ouze between 
Saint Peter's church and the town of Lynn, is defec* 
tive : That a cut from the bend of the river near Saint 
JPeCtr's church to Lynn, (which cut was formerly pro- 
posed by Mr. Kinderley) would effectuate a proper out- 
fall, and at the same time improve the navigation : That 
John Edwards, Esq. Sir M. B. Folkes, Bart. William 

Bentinckj 
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Bcntinck, Henry Bell, Anthony. Dicfeins, George Hagge, 
Edmund Saffcry,'T. B. Plastow, Maxcy Allen, Willfam 
Bagge, and John Carey, Esqrs. or any two of chekn be 
a committee of this meeting, to request the mayor of 
Lynn, to call a meeting of the merchants and traders at 
Lynn to take their sentiments upon the expediency of such 
a cut ; and that they, or any two of theni be also a 
committee of this meeting, to propose the said out as a 
drainage to the corporation of Bedford Level, and request 
them to depute a committee to attend a meeting to bs 
holdcn to take such plan into consideration. That the 
meeting do adjourn to Wednesday the 9th of February 
next, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, at the Duke's 
Head at King's Lynn, and that public notice be given of 
such adjourned meeting. 

By order of the meeting, 

ROBERT WINCQP-. 

Norfolk, (to wit.} At a general session of sewers, holden 
for the said county on the 25th of April, 1792, at King's 
Lynn before several of his Majesty's commissioners of 
sewer-s, the following verdicts of the jurors were re- 
turned. 

The verdict of the jury sworn to inquire for our so- 
vereign lord the king, and the hundred of Freebfidgc, 
in the parts of Marshland in the said county. ** Wt 
present the river Ouze or outfiU between St. German's 
Bridge and Lynn being, silted up,, whereby the. works of 
sewers ,a]re greatly- Impeded;; and lye pray this honourable 
court would tafce the ^mc into tl>eir serious- consideni^ 
tion, and endeavour to obtain such re}i^f and assistance as 
shall be thought proper," Sigfi^d by nineteen jury at Kings 
Lynn, 25th of April, 1792P 

The verdict: of the jury sworn to inquire fpr our sove- 
reign lord the king, arid the huodred.apd baif of Black 

Close, 
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Closcy in the said county. ^' We find and present that 
the river Ouze, or outfall between St.. Gennan's Bridge 
and Lynn has for many years past been gradually silted 
up, which prevents all our internal works of sewers from 
having their desired efiect, and we pray this honourable 
court will take the same into their serious consideration^ 
and endeavour to obtain such relief and assistance as in 
their wisdom shall be thought expedient.'* Signed by 
twenty-^tme jury at King's Lynn, 25th Aprils ^79^' 

The resolution of the Court upon the said ^res^tmentsw 
The jurors for the hundreds of Freebridge^Marshlandy and 
Black Close having this day in their respective verdict» 
presented to this court that the river Ouze, or outfall be«> 
tween St. .German's Bridge and Lynn>. has for many yeacl 
post been gradually silting up, whereby the • works' of 
sewets are prevented from having their desired eflSecc ; and 
praying this court, would take the same into serious con-' 
siderarion, and endeavour to obtain. such relief and 9^ 
sistance as should be thought, expedient, this court 
having duly considered the matter of the said present- 
ments and state of the outfall, resolve, that the most 
probable mode of obtaining relief for the country will 
be by making a -new river from Eau Brink to Lynn, 
tfirongh the marshes, agreeable to the plan recommended 
by Messrs. Mylne, Galbome, and Watte, engineers, in 
their several reports lately published ; and this coiirt do 
recommend to the landing and trading interest, concerning 
the said river and outfall, an application to parliament 
for thatpurpose,in which thiseourt are willing to co-operate 
with them, as far as is consistent with the trust reposed in 
them by their commissioif« 

By the Court, 
ROBERT WINCOP, Clerk of Sewers. 

Thus 
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Thus it appears by the resolutions of the commis- 
sioners of sewers, and the Jand-owhers of Marshland, at 
their meeting of the I2th of January, 1791, among whom 
many of the most respectable -gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood were present, that the outfall was defective, and 
that the only plan for improving it was that of making 
the proposed act* It also appears by the presentment of 
two juries (consisting of forty persons on oath, and the ad- 
judication of the court thereon), that the disease exists, and 
that the radical cure is that proposed by the intended new cut. 

From' what has been stated, it is presumed there 
cannot be^ahydpubt, but that .the evil exists, and that 
Marshland is in the state described ; and taking into con- 
sideration the immense saving to the country of Marsh- 
land, by annihilating the banks on each side of the pre- 
sent circuitous channel between Eau Brink and Lynn, 
which will be rendered useless by the desertion of that,. 
channel ; the additional security of the country of Marsh- 
land, by the banks to be made against the new cut, and 
the oppression of the low lands by the high land waters 
settling thereon, when both equally contribute to the 
present banks, drains, and gools ; it follows that 
sufficient reasons occur why all the lands of Marshland, 
usually rated to works of sewers, as stated in the intended 
bill, should on the present occasion be equally taxed. 
Indeed' it is almost an insult to the understanding to sup* 
pose that any real objection can be made to a tax somo- 
deratejas. 4</. an acre for ten years, which is equal to about 
a perpetual tax of i|^. ^nd which cost an infinite deal of 
money to apportion it according to the different qualities 
and levels of the various districts communicating with the 
Ouze. The short answer to all that can be asserted re- 
specting the tax, let whatever harsh epithets be used, is, 
that no one district can be drained, efTcctually, at present ; 

and 
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and that the tax proposed is but as a feather when com- 
pared to the annual sums now wasted in wild projects. 
The reader is by this time well acquainted with the fens 
and with the various interests concerned in their welfare. 
The nature of the disease has been long understood^ as well 
as the remedy that was wanted to be applied. The wretched, 
state of the outfall has been the subject of attention, at 
different periods, for more than half a century, during 
which time the drainage as well as the navigation and bar* 
hour of Lynn, have been constantly getting worse. The 
conduct of. the Lynn merchants has been clearly shewn 
on the present occasion, and the influence which it has 
had upon many respectable characters, who at the outset 
agreed to the principle of what they now condemn. That 
conduct has operated in the very same manner upon every 
occasion, and has hitherto defeated an improvement, which 
is certainly of the greatest consequence, and capable of being 
executed at the least expense of any thing of so important 
a nature that has perhaps ever yet offered itself to the con« 
sideration of the public. It remains only to notice one 
article of controversy between the promoters and opposers 
of the scheme. Nothing specific, as has before been no* 
ticed, has ever come forward from the latter, but vague 
objections to what has been proposed, and hints at some pro* 
ject in embryo. This induces me to suppose, that if the 
gentlemen in opposition have any thing to bring forward, 
the embankment of all the rivers communicating with 
the Ouxe, and of the upper part of the Ouze itself, is 
what they have in contemplation. To this I answer, it 
is working at the wr«ng end ; and is neither more nor less 
than adhering to that erroneous plan, which has been at« 
tended with such very ruinous consequences j varying only 
the mode of execution. 
It is a very extraordinary circumstance, that although in 

almost 



almost everf publication, relating to this hasifiesd, thcMf 
is to be found some passage, which goes pomtedly and 
directly to approve the principle of what is now aiming 
to be done, viz. *• The keeping the water together in oat 
firm compact body, instead of suffering it tbi divide aad' 
disperse itself into a great variety of ineffectual streaiHsv 
no man, for a long series of )%ars attenvpted to apply thii 
sure and certain remedy, to that particular ps|rt whoiti 
and where dnly/common reason must tell any- one iv wouI<t 
have any good operation, namely, the outfall^ but !»- 
* some place at an immense distance from it. C^ld thiif 
be owing to a want of penetration in men, otherwise vttj 
ingenious ; or did they write under the iafluence of » 
certain description of person*, the effect of whose prejd- 
dices we have seen in these our modern days r Mi Kinder* 
ley was the first man, who had penetration to discover 
the true cause of the existing evils, or courage to break 
that spell of enchantment, by which all others were 
held ; yet when his scheme for improving the drainage 
below Wisbech was brought forward, Badsladc who took 
upon him to compile a history of the fens, asserted, . 
*' ihnt instead of Being of service to the Nnih level, it would 
rentier that level in a short time irrelievable at all.*' It 
would be easy to prove, if necessary, that this man was 
as false an historian as he has turned out to be a pro« 
phet, arid yet his compilation is the main pfllar on which 
some comprehensive scheme is to be raised ; and we arc 
expected to bury in oblivion all that has been done under 
our own rtosfes, by means entirely different to any he has 
rccoTftmendcd. ^* I take leave of the subject by declaring 
my firm opinion as follows, viz : Vain will be all em- 
bankments,withouC attention to the outfall; and unnecessary 
in a great measure, if the outfall is made good in the 
first instance j for if you lower the water at the outfall, 

^ you 
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yon lower it incriublT in the main nvcr, communicating 
with' that outfall. Now even- body acquainted with the 
co u n t ry, knows the soil is of such a nature^ that by the 
friction of the water, and the use of spade machines, it 
may be ground to almost any depth. A bank then is by 
this operation already formed to your hands by. lowering 
the water below the surface of the whole country, and in- 
finitely str on ger than any that can possibly be constructed 
by art, to remt water that flows above its natural lereL 
The consequence of lowering the water in the main river, 
is the lowering it also in all subordinate' rivers falling 
into It, and the navigation of these will be preserved as 
they now are by sluices, and the beds of them gi^und down 
to a level with the bottoms of those sluices, resorting in 
all cases to manual labour where the soil happens to be 
too strong to yield to the friction of ^e spade machine. 
This and this only is the rational way to obtain efficient 
banks, and tht c^untrj Villi tut surely for ever persist in the 
giganiic scheme of heaping^ as it were mountain on mountain, 
tvithutt obtaining any thing like security for that property 
Vrhich ts the clject at stake ; for, he it remembered^ that after 
MjltbmJi can he dme in the raising of hanks, our money it 
wasted J and it is on the outfall, and the outfall only, that we 
must at last depend for security.** 

Respecting what has since been done in the furtherance 
of this certainly most desirable purpose, and to which the 
above most excellent remarks were so well adapted, I have 
been favoured with the following account from their very 
ingenious author, to whom the fen countr}* was certainly 
much indebted, although it will be found by what follows, 
that the scheme there proposed has not been efficiently 
flurried into execution. '* Nothing has been done towards 
9 more complete drainage of the fens except obtaining a 
very expensive act of parliament, which cannot, as I un- 
derstand. 
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derstand, be carried into eifect without an additional tax ; 
but not being a commissioner under that act, or any way 
concerned in its execution, I know very little of the de- 
tail of the business.'* March 31,1807. 

tinder-draining has been done in some of the parishes 
in this county, by the mole plough, which is much ap- 
proved of, on those strong clay soils, taking the precaution 
to make a great number of head grips or ditches which 
latter are the best, and should be made deeper than the 
mole plough has gone. Great care must be taken to 
keep the ends of the mole plough drains open as they are 
apt to silt up. Under-drains are made in the usual way 
at 31, for ttpcnty-two yards. 



SECT. II. — PARING A^D BURNING. 

I 

/ 

This process is more generally, and has been longer 
practised in this county than any other in which I have 
ever been, and I have seen many proofs in it of its 
being highly beneficial to land of any kind. I shall here 
insert some few leading instances as given to me by dif- 
ferent farmers. Mr. Peppercorn has known one farm that 
has had upwards of four hundred acres pared and burnt at 
different times since the year 1778, which so far from re- 
ceiving injury has kept progressively improving ever since 
that time, and consequently increased in value. About 
forty acres of it were pared and burnt in the year 1778 ; 
about thirty more in 1782 or 1783, being ploughed and sown 
with rapes for seed, and the corn crops after have all 
proved good \ the remainder of the farm was pared and 
burnt in the years 1794; 5y and 6^ and the whole an-' 

swered 
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swcrcd to the utmost expectation. The above farm was 
of a strong sour coarse clay while in pasture, and was 
what is termed hide-bound, covered with the ground or 
dwarf thistle, (which spreads like endive) and ant-hills pro- 
ducing a kind of poor benty grass, so very unproductive 
as to be neither fit for pasture nor meadow ; the rent 
being then about 51. per acre, and it is now 151. or more. 

Mr. Peppercorn also instances another piece of land 
of similar nature, and similarly managed as to paring 
and burning in the year 1794, which was ploughed up 
for the express purpose of improving it to lay down for 
pasture ; it had only two crops taken from it ; it was then 
fallowed and one part ot it sown with Swedvfh turnips, 
and the other with cabbages, and then sown with 
barley, i61b. of white clover, five bushels of hay- 
seeds of a good quality per acre, and it has ever since 
been of double the value it was originally ; and is 
likely so to continue. There are many hundreds of 
acres in Huntingdonshire producing tuhins or thorn 
iveedf dwarf thistles and ant-hills ; and a kind of coarse 
hassocky grass, which* is not proper food, nor indeed food 
at all for any thing, which would be thus improved, and 
raise at the same time so large a quantity of sustenance 
1)oth for man and beast. 

Mr. John Ilett, of Somersham, approves of paring and 
burning fen-land once in six years, taking the following 
course of crops ; after paring and burning, sow rapes ; if 
they prove strong and good eat them off by sheep, and 
let them stand for seed ; then take oats, then barley sown 
with 141b. of red clover, some also sowing five bushels 
of hay-seeds per acre, but others with one or two bushels 
of ray- grass instead ; these seeds are generally eaten off 
by sheep during the whole time the land lays in that 
state ; though some mow them the first year^ and then 

keep 
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r?,* r/>r:I-; tvuu:, ^'-u can csIt ific: tbea ;a thic they 
rriav r.oc work ibo-: ic ir^Ijin 5,izii c::ld Tci:h=ris tfacy 

hi.T.ji'i \Vel!», Ei7. of Rani:::T. g-lvrs :h: siz:r cjinion 

'yn t';.* mar.agftrr.cn; of frn lands. 

It apj^ar* v*ry plain tome that :ht rrsj-dlr: against 
paring an'l b::riii.':g hai aiise.i n:.crc ircm n:erc /^«ry 
rr*a;i praclue, for since I have been enrplcye.-l by the Ho- 
i.oiirablc Board, I have very minuceiy examir.eJ into tbe 
',:ibjecfy and I have not found a soliiary ins::;nce of any 
pcr.'/jn persevering in the sy^teniy but he speaks of it in 
f !'](; highest terms ; the conclusion I draw from such in- 
formation isy that it now and then may have happened 
for a farmer once in his life to pare and burn a piece of 
land, and who will endeavour to prove it was injured 
thereby, which it is also possible might be the case^ «» Ar 
/jis method of doing it ^ and his following course of crops, 
iiiui principal/yf perhaps, from his not letting the land bayc 

its 
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it3 own produce again in manure, I havie known the prac- 
tice of paring and burning from a very early age ; my first 
knowledge of it was on -land whiqh was probably as im- 
profier for it as any land could be, the soil being cby 
which burnt to a red ash, something like brick, but not- 
wfthstanding all this, the grass was always finer and of a 
better quality ever after, and this, although the land was 
far from being treated as it ought to have been, as I do 
not recollect its ever having the manure produced from the 
crops grown on it, and carried to it again. I am clearly of 
opinion, that thfcre are many hundreds of acres in this 
county of poor stiff coarse clay, covered now with whins 
or fhorn-weed^ thistles, large overgrown ant-hills, and a 
sort of coarse bad hassccky grass, and not keeping mpre 
than a ewe and a half an acre, which nf pared and burnt 
and the crops taken from it, which I have directed in the 
7th section of Chap. IV. it would not only produce 
the advantages there laid down, but when it came to be 
laid down again would keep infinitely better double the 
number of sheep ana cattle, a convincing proof of the land 
iting improved. 

Mr. Peppercorn's idea of the land being hide-bound 
is a very proper one ; it is of a .sour coarse clay ; those 
whins or thorn-weeds area hard plant which no animal 
can eat, and have a widely extended root ; the thistles and 
the shire grass growing on tiie ant-hills are the saoie, so that 
there remains but abour one-fourth of the land to pro- 
duce even that bad kind of herbage which .it would and 
does now on that small part produce. 

NjOW it is obvious,th'at as.nn animals will eat »uch noxious 
plants or whins, that very great quantities of ashes must be 
made from paring |»id burning such land ; and that, whert 
those ashes and this hide*bound clay come to be intermixed, 
and smothering crops of an ameliorating nature follow, 

the 
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the soil must become of a much more mellow nature ; 
then, when the straw produced from these crops is made 
into compost dung and laid on the land, and it comes 
after about six years cropping, to be laid down in a proper 
manner with grass seeds for the purpose of pasturage, the 
herbage will have a very different sort of appearance to 
what it had before ; at all events it will not have the many 
obstructions it had previous to paring and burning, and all 
the land, will now produce plants of an Useful and very 
profitable description. 

Much of these kind of soils lies very improperly ridge 
and furrow, which might be altered in the six years pro- 
cess, by lowering the ridges and raising a small land in 
the furrow, which would be most particularly advantageous 
by properly draining the land ; indeed I cannot see a single 
obstacle to improving by this means, and there is a certain 
chance to raise something from what is really at present a 
mere nothing. It may be proper here to observe, that these 
clay soils would burn to a red ash, yet from the quantity 
of refuse stuff which would be to burn with it, it might 
be burnt in a slow proper manner ; and also that the hills 
should be made very small, and as soon as burnt, should 
be spread while red hot ; much damage being done, espe- 
cially on such soils as burn to red ashes, or a bricklike 
substance, by letting the hills lay after the outsides are 
burnt ; the inside, though probably too much burnt even 
then, still keeps burning, whereas this would be totallj 
prevented, were the hills immediately spread, and the land 
very materially benefited ; and should there still remain 
any reptiles undestroyed, this would be a very probable 
method of destroying the greater part, if not all of them : 
the process of spreading ashes being in May, at which 
time wire-worms,grubs,&c, arc coming to perfection. After 

all 
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all this, there is a very great attention necessary in the 
ploughing process so as to make the best of the ashes, 
to make the land produce profitable crops, and in the kind 
of crops proper for various soils, after paring and burning 
in different situations. 



SECT. III. — MANURING LIMC« 



It may be observed by the reader that where lime has 
been applied in this county, the produce does not seem 
to be increased, but 1 am of opinion that it does not arise 
from lime not being proper for land, but from the misap- 
plication of it, and from not well knowing the nature 
of it : lime has been understood by many to be a vegetable 
matter, when it is on the contrary calcareous ; a corrector 
bttt no promoter of vegetable 8ubstan(^es, consequently it 
has, from this ignorance of its qualities, and its being mis* 
applied, been very .frequently condemned by men, other- 
wise of real judgment and of long experience ; it has by 
them been frequently applied instead of dung ; it ought 
Aever to be applied but where there is a sufficiency of 
iregetable matter to produce vegetable plants. When I 
wrote the first edition of my Experienced Parmer, I was 
Slot very well acquainted with the true nature of lime ; 
what gave me the correctest idea of the great difference 
between vegetable matter and calcareoq^ substances, was 
the^ application of gypsum and Nova Scotia plaster in 
America. 
The opinion of farmers in that country of lime, &c. is in 
til cases as utterly wrong as it has been, and still is in 

HUNTiNGD.] F many 
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many instances in England, for they chiefly apply it there 
as a manure, expecting it like dung to promote the growth 
of plants. The soil of America being so very poor^ where 
I sowed turnips in 41*1115 with a small quantity of comf^U 
dung and gypsum^ &c« it made the difference of a modgraft 
crop and non^ at all, or about three to one ; but >yhere no 
compost was applied, the gypsum by itself was of no avail 
From this and many other similar instances which have 
fallen under my observation, I am thoroughly convinced 
that lime ought never to be applied but on land that has 
much vegetable matter in it, either from very high dufigini^ 
before lime is applied, or from some other cause having 
naturally a superabundance of vegetable matter. On old land 
newly ploughed up, and not pared and burnt, acting as a 
corrector, it gives more grain and less straw. I do joot 
think that lime can be advantageously applied to any green 
crop, as most green crops want much vegetable matter, 
except after turnips are sown in hot sandy land ; if it was 
spread on the surface it would be serviceable, espraallT 
if it were done after rain ; I found gypsum to be of vcij 
great service when thus applied on the hot soils of Ame- 
rica. I have also found it to be beneficial on the clover 
crop in that country, where the soil had any v^etable 
matter in it to support the plant, but of no effect au all 
where the land was not in what is called good heart. I ha^te 
seen some hand-bills and advertisements out in London. 
offering gypsum for sale as a manure, I wonder that fir. 
mers can be induced to buy it as a manure, because ^f th^ 
would take a quantity of it without earth, it would not 
suffer any plant to grow, and if mixed with half the 
quantity of earth, or in equal portions of it and earth, plants . 
would be only then produced (// at all) of a very wea): 
kind. Thus we may compare what it would Ao on a ifirge 
scale, from what it will do on a small tne* I do not think that 

linif 
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lime IS so gfeat a corrector as gypsum ; I also know that 
the $o1e use of the latter arises from its quickly cementing^ 
and thus preventing (where moisture has been previously 
given as well as manure) the heat of the sun from exhal- 
ing the moisture or nutritious quality of the manure ; the 
plant is consequently kept moist at the root, it therefore 
grows wellj and quickly gets a shade from its own leaves. 



SECT. IV. — YAUD-DUNG, 



By the general account of right manures, it may be 
seen that this is the usual application in this county, 
except sheep- folding, and it is made use of in a long 
state, being either immediately carted on the land or laid 
out into hills, or turned over in the fold -yards ; this last is 
the most general practice, and is the worst of all, as from 
being thrown, a fermentation is caused,and also a very long 
exhalation, both by the moisture it naturally retains, and 
continual rains falling upon it ; from which not only great- 
est part of the nutritious qualities of the dung, but all the 
salts are evaporated from it, the later running off in 
topious quantities of black water ; and the fermentation 
is not strong enough to kill the seeds of the weeds, which 
may be seen from weeds growing on the tops of dunghills 
which lay long enough to give the seeds time to vegetate. 
I know from experience, that was the dung applied in its 
raw state about one month after it. is made, and mixed up 
with earth, it would produce three loads of good and efiU 
cient manure, where one load is now produced ; and the 
manare so made when applied to the land would cause in- 

F 2 finitely 
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finiteiy better crops, than the manure made in the -pc^ncnt 
method. It is worthy the farmer's^ strictest attention t» 
preserve by every means in his power the salts of dung; fix 
on them depends his well doing in all agricultuie,<and I 
haVeno doubt but in the present slovenly method of mak-; 
ing manure, or rather I should have said management o{ 
it, that one load of straw dung has (if it were weighed) 
more salts in it than three loads, after it has undergone 
all the evaporations which he so unnecessarily exposes It 
to ; it therefore behoves every one concerned in agricul- 
tural pursuits to give this subject the most serious conn* 
deration. 

There are other advantages accruing to the miakingof 
compost, especially in the mixture of horse, cow and pig 
dung, the manure being much more efficient when thus 
put together than though used separately, horse dung beiif 
of a hot light nature, cow dung of a very coherent kind, 
and pig dung being of a very saponaceous nature and virj 
rich, (the latter is much preferred in Huntingdonshire as 
a manure) ; thus when all well combined together thc.veiy 
best of manures is produced; the next advantage is that 
what by leading the manure, making the compost»hilI, 
turning it over, and spreading it on the land, there can 
scarcely be any one part of the land on which it is thus 
spread but what must reap the benefit of their cpmbiped 
qualities. Another very material advantage of compost ir, 
the opportunity of adding whatever kind of earth may b^ 
thought proper for the land, on which it is about to be 
laid, or even for particular parts of a field, such^ for in* 
stance, as clay to sand or loose gravel, and sand or gravel 
to clay soils, but for the clays of this county gravel wouM 
be found most beneficial. From the very great care 
which is taken of stubbles in this county, immense qoaii* 
tities of the most beneficial manures would be made ; and 

although- 
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aUhough the expente of cooiposNmaking may seem great 
to those who huve never been used to making it, yet as it 
certainly is tp be made for about is, 6d, per load, I hope 
that will not be made an objection to so great an im* 
provementy but that it will be universally adopted to the 
total subversion of the ruinous practice of sheep^folding^ 
I know .of ho manure at once so cheap and so good ; when 
properly made it is reduced to fine garden earthy which, 
certainly is the. rinost proper food for all plants, besides 
it is ptfpand znd got into this state previous to its appli- 
cation; while it stands to reason that hug strawy dung 
being applied, it must hzvc^ time to get reduced and incorpo^ 
rated with the soil before it can become food for plantSf thus 
here is a seU-evident advantage. When dung is laid on 
land in ^a Joiig state, though it ms^y have had much salt 
in it at. the tiBde, yet there is certainly great opportunity 
for the 9un and wind to dry and exhale from it its mos^ 
fertilixiiig -particles. . 

Id the ploughing and harrowing process long dung is 
liable fo be drawp in lumps, so that some parts of a field 
get na manure, and others too much, while compost dung 
is not Jiiablc^ to this very great objection ; as it is readily 
dispersed, every plant receives from it an equal benefit ; 
there is therefore a much greater probability of an even 
crop: of.cornt. yielding much more grain, and probably not 
ID much straw. In the turnip crop long dung is in ever)f . 
c^ipect objectionable ; in the first place it is a certain e^f 
courager of; the fly, in harrowing in the seed it sticks i^ 
iheharrowSf and thereby the turnip seed is drawn, in(9 
patches^ consequently the crop must be so; if thocropbe 
harrowed after it is up, the long straws arc the occasion 
of many plants being pulled up; and lastly^ in hoeing, it 
peerents, by hanging and clogging up the h(»e^ that ope<» 
rttioii from being done as it ought. It is a very easy 

matter 
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matter for a farm ta find itself in duog bjr propsr.^iMen- 
lion to the niakiligof compodt^/sr may be seen f nmr. tny 
cdlculatkms under tbe head of £txpen6es and ^^Pitfits, 
and by suth means it will enrich itsetf, and from long 
Obdervation and experience I am conviticcd thaft in 'any 
other way it will but barely keep itself in the aamo state. 
Farmers who have been long in the habit of pur«kwng 
Aw^, though living in the vicinity of large towns^.^iAeR 
it was to be bought cheap, "have not found it to bt pro* 
£table9 though they have had ready and profitaU«itnles 
for their hay and straw, and in return have carried home 
manure , instances are very rare indeed where such ttrms 
have been more improved than those in remote situatioDS. 
The reason for this arises no doubt in great meaiitfc trom 
its being very difScult to estimate the ixfunHi eS* sod 
fnanagementy such as tolls, wear and tear oPcarriagosiilttr- 
Aessesy^ and loss of the horse's dung going to and4fO^>and 
w^ere at great distances from the towns, and«the man live 
dl much greater expenses than at home, and may -be^snp* 
posed to be about half their time from it ; artd 90 hay 
filrms by going two or three times a week to market, both 
horses and men are nearly fully employed; be^dcaa^ there 
is frequently a great deal of night- work for them^ neither * 
tnen nor horses arc at alt fit for work on the fbllowiiig day. 
These things alb considered, it may be easily seen how great 
|iart of the profits in such situations are eipended^ and 
looking in a general way at those farmers and otben 
Itvhig- at more remote distances, it will be fotHxl Aatthe 
latter, consuming those parts of their produce on thdr 
filrm&, and paying due attention to their manures, faave^ 
herally speaking become the richest. Even the gardeners, 
or-as they may be termed the gardening farmers- nigh Lon- 
don^ -though they really are rery industriona* aixf go 

through 



through mitcfa toil, do tiot Hve in half the comfort that 
farmers do in very remote situatioesof Lincoinahire, where 
it is vtxy rare that any hay or straw is sold from the 
farms, i have conversed with many of these gardening 
farmers, and viei/^ed their farms^ which certainly are well 
managed ; but I can see that what tfiey tell me h very 
true, (il e« that they are not profitable), the heavlneis of 
their expenses being so terrible a drawback on thdr profits. 
I have been induced to make these ktter remarks to 
shew fiirmers in this county who live in remote ^ua- 
tions, that their situations are often preferable: to-Aoac 
near towns, (which frequently pay very heavy rents, and 
their produce is[sold low ;) where they will pay a due atten« 
tion to their produce, and the due application of it to their 
land, by returning the straw to the land, in good compost 
manure. Before I leave this subject I must say a word 
<Hr two respecting the effects of the black water which is 
seen to run from manure hills, and caution every one to 
prevent its escape as much as possible, which is alone to 
be eflected by making the dung into compost, where it is 
absorbed, and thus becomes tBe very essence of manure ; 
whereas if once it escapes it can never be applied totqual 
mdvafUmge^ either by watering land with it or in any other 
way. When I lived at Doncaster, I applied this black 
water, of a seemingly much richer quality than it even 
conlmonly is, to one land of meadow as an experiment, 
thinking that I must have a very superabundant crop of 
hay, and at the same time very much improve my land 
for future crops, but I was far from finding this to be the 
case. Having some lucern growing in ' drills^ I then 
turned my thoughts to that, and watered one drill of it 
very suflkiently, and another not so much ; I comld not 
perceive that I had benefited it by these applications, in* 

deed 
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deed, on the contrary, part of my crop was even injured by 
it. Being much puzzled by these experiments, and being 
intimate with the late Mr. Drummond of Bawtry, a very 
intelligent and able agriculturist ; I informed him of the 
failure of my experiments,and found that*he had been doing 
the same thing with the like result. I therefore consider 
it as Uoodf which while in the body is the spring; df Vtf(^ 
but wh^ once taken thence, it can never be returned int^ 
the hody^ to be of the least service^ but on the very con- 
trary it must injure yl\\^i it before w?is (he ^ale caui€ ^ 
4iniitmngf 
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CHAP. XIII. 



EMBANKMENTS. 



THESE, as may be seen in Mr. Maxwell's account of 
the drainage of the fens in a preceding Chapter, are very 
extensive, and being composed of a loose porous soil, pud* 
dling is very much approved of and practiced, and the ex* 
pense of so doing is ^x. per pole. 
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1 

From the above account it will appear that there ^ 
9,245 head of cattle,young and old, and 5,333 horses o( the 
cart kind. 

The cattle in this county, considering the number^ zxt 
remarkable for being of a very inferior sort, such as it is 
impossible to describe under any regular method, but they 
may truly be said to be of all kinds but gpod ones. There 
were but three instances which came under my. inspection 
of any attempt being made at improving the breed.' A^ 
his Grace the Duke of Manchester's there was an assoj^ 
ment of short-horned Yorkshire cows^ and a bull of rather 
an useful kind ; his Grace had some calves rearing, which 
looked very promising. 

Mr. Nicholls, of Stewkley Parva, is making an. im- 
provement from Yorkshire cows, or short horned, and a 
bull of the Hereford kind ; the bull was bred by the Duke 
of Bedford, and is rather an useful animal ; the calves 
seemed very promising, and I am of opinion that a very 
good breed will be the consequence of this cross the 
flesh of the Hereford breed of cattle being rather finer 
than that of the Yorkshire, and that breed in general 
has more aptitude to fatten at an earlier age than the 
latter, and probably may keep them more to their milk 
than a cross from the long-horned or Leicester kind^ al- 
though the Hereford cows have no great appearance for 
the dairy, nor do I think that they are adapted to -that 
purpose, having never seen a single cow of the Hereford 
breed among the cows of the London cow-keepers. 

Mr. Ladds, at Steeple Gidding, has got some of the long 
horned Leicester cows, the best that I saw in the county 
of any kind. It is necessary for me to observe, that good 
hulls are much wanted in Huntingdonshise, let them be 
gf whatsoever breed they might. In the present inferior 
state of the breed, a good long horned bull would more 

rapidly 
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rapidly improve the breed for flesh than any other, but 
this would be by no. means the case for milk. The 
Yorkshire cows are doubtless the best for milking, being 
far superior to the Devonshire, in the proportion of six 
to fifteen. The long. horned Leicester 4s no better, but 
circumstances alter cases ; if a breeder wants to breed for 
flesh, and ^itCide to fatten at an early age, there is not 
a doubt, but a 6toss of the long horned Leicester would 
be preferable to all others ; if for the yoke or dairy, then 
die Yorkshire short^horhed cattle. 

I itfn not able to speak of the Hereford breed, but 
although they arc a distinct breed in that county, yet they 
certainly have the appearance of being raised from a cross, 
both as to their colour, horn, and shape; and have much 
the appearance of what is called the half-horned, their 
horns no^ being so long as the long-horned Leicester, nor 
so short #s the Yorkshire horned. Should this have been 
the case, I should not recsdmmend them as a cross to any 
other breed. 

Now was the county of Huntingdon to use oxen for 
drawfng, doubtless the Yorkshire short-homed bulls would 
be most preferable for many reasons: The cows would 
be very raperior for the dairy, and the oxen being larger 
would be able'to draw greater burthens, and keep grow- 
ing to more advantage, as such oxen are not in perfection 
until they are seven years old, while the long-homed 
oxen are generally in perfection at four years, conse<- 
quently would not pay so much money for two or three 
years use in the yoke, as they would not at any period 
come to more weight than from fifty to sixty stone of 
I4lb. when the short-homed would come to from seventy 
fo eighty stone, being a difiererice of twenty stone of beef^ 
which at Sd, per lb» makes 9/. 6s. 8^. an ox, diflerence in 
value, being more than half the price of the present breed* 
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It is not very certain to me but that the cows would 
tnake nearly doublip that sum in milk and flesh difference, 
for notwithstanding the Yorkshire short- horned steers at 
four years old, when brought to London, are sold for as 
little money or Ies$ than any other per lb. yet fromthei? 
Jarge size they probably pay as much money or more than 
4iny other breed for what they consume, »nd the beef ii 
furc to always havp a market for the navy. 

The cows of this kind are preferred by the ]LoridQi|COw. 
lceej)crs, nor will they buy any other by choice^ and ih| 
market for them keeps continually increasing frotn thedairy 
men, who used to keep the long-hori^ed eows to make 
butter from in the hutter counties, having many of ihcm 
totally declined that breed, and using none other but the 
Yorkshire cpws, for which reason 1 am inclined to very 
strongly recommend the short horned breed. It aeems tsif 
the market for the short-horned cows would still very muefa 
increase, from the imnriense numbers of buildings carryii:^ 
pn in London and its neighbourhood, so that the desMnd 
for this breed of cows can scarcely be had from the 
country which has hitherto supplied them. It is always a 
^ood maxim in all trades to provide such articles as there 
is sure to be a demand for, and although this county does 
not make a general rule of dairying, yet still I lo<^ upon 
a good milch cow of nearly the same value towards the 
support of a family as though the produce were sold, for 
according to the price of flesh, bread, &c« it is pirobable 
that milk, butter, and cheese may be as cheap as going 
to the shatpbles. 

There are two meals in a day, in which all of them 
pr the greater part of them may be produced from cows, 
except bread ^ and those dairy-women who know bov 
to make the best of a dairy, will take much butter fron) 
those cows for sale, and make a very good family cheest 

afterwards* 
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afterwards^. From these considerations it should seem 
that short -horned cattle are the most profitable where the 
aoil suits them-, and as this is not a wet county there is 
no doubt of their thriving. I would have the reader to 
observe that in situations where much rain falls, and there 
is not good shelter, -that these Yorkshire will not answer', 
nor should I recommend thp breed for a barren soil ; for 
such a soil the North Devon is the most proper. Upon 
t^et black situations, and especially where they can range 
both winter and summer, the long-horned breeds are 
the best adapted. It is reduced to a certainty that no 
cattle will stand stall and fold-feeding equal to the York- 
shire short- horned cattle. The oxen are a slow but strong> 
team, and for the use of odd jobs and treading land may 
be the best, but for ploughing or for long drift in lieu of 
horses, the North Devon excel all others, as they are not 
liable to injury by being over-heated from drawing, (or 
what is termed hot stomached) which I have known many 
oxen Qf a large kind, and some that have an aptitude to 
fatten, to be. Now were the cattle *of this county, by 
only being at the expense of getting better bulls to the' 
cows, to make only 5/. a head more at the age which they 
are parted with than they now do, this of itself would be 
a consideration worChy of attention. 

On Worked Oxen* 1 

v 

I observed but one farmer who used oxen in this 
county, but there are many situations where they might 
be advantageously made use of. On all large farms they 
would profitably assist in fetching home harvest, leading 
dung cart, aad all other odd jobs, as they are kept much 
cheaper than horses ; consequently there • ought to be no 
greater quantity of horses kept in any farm than can be 
kept continually at work. Were oxen kept for all jobs 

2 2 they 
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thejr would live on straw in the winter, an4 work half a 
day, or two or three days in a week, making manure iir 
winter and eating no corn^ and in summer being depastured 
among the ewes and Iambs ; and, in some situations whero 
dung is much wanted, if stall fed on clover, vetches, len- 
tils, &c. they would make immense quantities of dung, this 
would be especially an ^advantageous method on the, thin- 
stapled lands which afe nacurally not proper for natural 
grasses, and not well. watered ; there would also be very 
great advantages in working oxen on such soils, such as {or 
treading the clov.er lea when it was sown with wheat, and 
also for some spring crops such as oats and pease, when 
spwn oi» lea land. 

I found oxen from my practii:e in Ireland to be the 
Jbtcst team for the scarifier ; on account of their moving in so 
s^ow a manner, the holder of the scarifier had time to 
shake off any sods which might burrow against it ; the 
scarifier ought to, go very steadily, and also as deep as the 
plough ; for if it mrns, at times it will be apt to gather heaps 
of sods, and in sQch quantities as very often to prevent 
the land from being got into proper order at all» whatever 
means naiy be used ; and likewise often misses a part of 
th^ land which most required scarifying, so that the greatett 
care should be taken to keep the scarifier at the bottom* 
so as to miss no part of the land, exactly the same as in 
ploughing. Oxen were formerly much drawn or forked 
in a large harrow called an ox-harrow ; which certainly 
seemed to me at that time to be a very awkward imple- 
ment, on account of its great weight and very slow move* 
ment; seeming not to pulverize land so quickly or pro* 
perly as the jointed horse-harrow ; but I now think it a 
very proper and excellent one to be drawn over land by^ 
«oxen, previous to the horse-harro^. 

By four or six oxen treading dowii those tou|;h swarid 

furrow^ 
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fotrbwSy before 4be horse-harrow comes upon thetti, th6 
iced is prevented from being buried underneath them,' 
and from the steady movement of ox-harrows, they are 
not so liable to life up the edges of the furrows as horse 
harrows, which got in a jerking manner to and fro ; I am 
of opinion that many failures take place in crops for want 
of this kind of process on lea lands, of which I could men-c 
tiori many instances. • v 

I have known many misfortunes happen to crops of wheat 
in particular, from the land being left light ; consequently 
I am decidedly of -opinion that ox-teams will be found 
highly advafitageous in obviating them, and very probably, 
woul(4 be one very great means of preventing the ravages rf 
the mildew. It may be, that I am prejudiced in favour of 
ox-teams from having been brought up on a farm where 
they were so much u$ed ; I have known my father bu/ 
oxen to draw, and by gentle usage and easy working they 
have nearly doubled their original cost in one year, or a 
year and a half without any cosffy keep,^ f this was ef- 
fected by good ordir^ the land on that 4m^ being chiefly 
of a po^ nature. However \ am by no means partial to 
ploughing \vith oxen ; for this, horses are very fir pre<i 
ftrabliSi nor do I like to work oxen hard, so as to fill 
|he places of horses entirely, there being nothing got by 
so doing ; for if oxen are so hsMrd worked as to prevent 
their gr<>wth) then it becomes a standstill business inde<$d \ 
as 1 have before observed from attention and easy work^ 
mgy our oxen at my father's were by the tinie that they 
were ready to turn out of. the yoke half fat> and were 
seldom, if ever, more than five months Ule before they came 
to the shambles; this, therefore, is the projitaile way of 
nsing oxen, using them gently, paying attention to a proper 
quantity of good and proper food for them^ and never 
tvemvoriing them^ only making a partial use of them, at 

I h^ve 
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I have before observed in all odd jobs ^scarifying, futf' 
rowing, carting dung, and such like. I have t^ken the 
liberty of making these remarks that I may not be. mis- 
understood, but that it may be known how far I recom- 
mend ^' worked oxen ;" and as in Huntingdonshire they 
are "scarcely known except by name, I considered it as the 
more necessary. 

Another thing I hayictto mention, respecting the kind of 
harness proper for working oxen, and this is yokes and 
hoops, which are not only much ^/'^a/J^r, but infiniiely su* 
perior to all other kinds of harness for oxen, as a cart 
saddle sets very awkwardly on the backs of oxen ; and fur- 
ther than this, 1 am thoroughly convinced that if a pair 
of oxen were put to a cart, having been used to draw side 
by side with yokes and hoops that in tiiat way they 
would draw a very considerably greajter weight than oxen 
drawing one before the other in the expensive horse harness. 
An ox is remarkably strong in his neck, and it may be 
observed in a te;^m of horses, whenever the waggon hap- 
pens to get set last, that the waggoner always, if he 
should happen to h^ve four or five horses drawing before 
each other, or what is termed single, takes off the two 
leading horses, and hangs them to the shafts in order to 
extricate the waggon ; a strong proof that by horses, whea 
drawn side by side, much greater weights are drawn ; be- 
sides this, it is a well known fact that either horses or oxen 
travel much more chearfully side by side than singly. 

I cannot for my own part imagine how it came that oxen 
were drawn one before another in horse harness, as it is 
every way a disadvantageous method, and tht harntss for 
ene ox in that way, costs as much as yokes and hoopt for four 
oxen. Although ox teams might be very profitably made 
use of in many parts of this county, it seems to be only 
impracticable on account of the perverscness of servants, 

for 
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for in Conversing with farmers^ on the subject, their ge- 
heral remark was that they sfioold never be able to get 
their men to execute it. I observed one farmer particu- 
larly to say that he had used oxen, but his men used 
very unpleasant and refractory expressions in his presence, 
and his scheme ended in the death of one ox from being 
overdriven^ and in another being very ftiuch iiijured, and 
this in the neighbourhood of a much respected nobieman'sJ 
estate where many oxen are drawn ; but prejudice,. and es- 
pecially that of labourers is a wonderful thing. I knoW 
that pairs of horses would plough any land in thp king- 
dom with proper ploughs and at a proper season, but 
here again the deep rooted prejudice of servants who have' 
been used to plough with fonr^ six^ or eight horses ope- 
rates as a prevention. But really after all, these are but 
v^ry idle bars to improvement, and would be soon over- 
come, would farmers exert dipnper authority ^ and resolve to 
be masters of, instead of being what they are too frequently, 
Servants to, their servants. Of the salQtary effects of this 
' exertion I have known many instances, but the result 
must be so self-evident that I am sure I need hot relate 
them here. 

On Stilton Cheese. 

Before the subject of cattle is eoncluded, it is necessary 
to make some observations regarding that celebrated ar- 
ticle called Stilton cheese. 

Mr. Nichols,in his History and Antiquities of the Courity 
of Leicester, where he gives an account of the parish of 
Little Dalby, writes thus: " This lordship is famous for 
having first made the best cheese, perhaps,in the world, com* 
monly known by the name of Stilton cheese, from its having 
been originally bought up and made &nowii by Cooper 
Thornhill^ tht landlord of the Bell Inn at Stilton. It 
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began to be made here by Mrs, -Orton about the year 
1730, in small quantitiesi for at first it was supposed that 
it could only be made from the milk of the cows which 
fed in one close, now called Orton's close 5 but this was 
afterwards found to be an error. In 1756 it was made 
only by three persons, and that in small quantities, but 
it is now^made not only from one, but from almosi every 
close in this parish, ^d in many of the neighbouring 
ones. It is well known that this sort of cheese is made 
in the shape and of the size of a collar of irsum* It is 
extremely rich, because they mix among the new milk 
as much cream as it will bear. It requires much .care and 
attendanccjt^ and being in great request, it fetches lo^. per 
lb. on the spot,~ and ix* in the London market."/ 

But Mr. John Pitts, landlord of the Bell Inn, Stilton, 
as well as Mr. Maxwell, contend with the greatest proba- 
bility of truth, that the famous Stilton cheese was first made 
at Stilton in Huntingdonshire. 

Mr. Pitts' reasons for maintaining that opinion, are 
given in the following account, drawn up from Mr. Pitts' 
own relation of the case.. " Mr. John Pitts, landlord of 
the Bell Inn at Stilton says, that he has every reason 
to believe, that the cheese known under the name of Slit- 
ton, was originally made at that place ; that one Croxton 
Bray, a very old man, whavdiad about the year 1777, aged 
sJbout eighty years, remembers very well when a boy, that 
he, his brothers and sisters, arid the people of Stilton in 
general, sent their children about to collect all theoimm 
in the neighbouring villages, for the purpose of making 
what is called Stilton cheese. The receipt for making it 
is, the cream of the evening and morning, and the new 
milk all mixed together. This must have been long before 
Mr. Coojpcr Thornhill's time. Mr. Thornhill selling great 
imantities, and wanting more tbs^n could be had at Stilton, 
5 and 
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flind knowing that Leicestershire produced excellent milk» 
and having relations in tha^' county, he sent a person to 
them to instruct them in the mode of making it." 

None of this cheese is now made at Stilton, though 
there is every reason to believe that it originated there, 
and not in Leicestershire. It is evident, indeed, from the 
abov« account, and the testimony of Mr. Pitts, th^t it 
began to be made at Stilton, when Croxton Bray was a 
boy, which must have been previous to the year 1720, 
at least ten years earlier than the time when it began to 
be made at Little Dalby in Leicestershire, according to 
Mr. Nichols's concession, who candidly admits that the 
cheese bearing the name of Stilton did not begin to be 
made at Little Dalby, till about the year 1730. 



SECT. II. — HORSES. 

It is observed in a formep report of this county, that 
the farmers chiefly use mares for farming purposes, breed- 
ing foals to keep up their stock, which by the account 
inserted before, it will be seen is perfectly Irorrect. J[t 
is certainly a very good method for a farmer thus to keep 
up his stock, and were the mares of a better kind, much 
woulife be added to the profits of the farm by so doing ; 
as the horses which would be spared from the number 
bred, would take no more to raise them, and would when 
told fetch much more money. The sort which is bred 
at present is merely for slavery,* not having sufficient 
shape or action to make them valuable for gentlemen's 
coaches, &c« an tmprovemeat which might readily be ef« 

fccted 



fected by using proper stallions to the present' mate* j i$ 
z proof of this, in many paf^s of Yorkshire there arc ftr* 
mers who breed the bay coach horse, using the mares and 
the foals, Ti^hen arrived at a proper age, for all agricultural 
purposes. 

Many sittall fartners iri those parts sell their foals 
at Michaelmas, and t have known Lincolnshire"%r- 
fners go to the Yorkshire fairs at' that season,' ani 
buy from twenty to thirty foals at half a year old at the 
price of a common three or four year old horse, and 
when they were two years old, take them into use for 
farming purposes ; keeping them in such work for two 
years, and then selling them for about three times the 
original cost. Those Yorkshire horses are much better 
horses for ploughing and expediting work, thari the heavy 
cart or dray horse, and as the colour of a coach-horse is 
not so much attended to as formerly, the mares of this 
county being of various colours^ would be no impeditnerit 
to the improvement here suggested ; it mdy be necessary 
here to observe that farmers in Lincolnshire had oXen to 
assist in the operations of the farm, as I have just shewii 
under the, .preceding head, which materially rfs^ists the far- 
mer in breeding foals from his rfiares ; as will I thftiM 
appear by the following account of my father's method of 
raising foals. 

Our mareiS were of the large dfay breed, but with 
much more action than is generally to be found in that 
breed at present; this loss of action has arisen from finding 
that the dealers would give much higher prices for the large 
lumbering cart-horses with a vast cjuantity of hair on their 
legs, and of great weight, frorti which they could draw 
greater weight, and also keep their feet much better on 
the London stones ; than they would for horses of less weight 
and more action. We kept kUtsr of those mares to plough 

the 
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iJie land, always ploughing by pairs stie by stJe, and they 
walked as fast as a man couldconveniently follow, though 
the land was a remarkably stiff clay, and was altogether 
as strong work as it is possible for any land to be, being 
very full of very large ant-hills and much infested on 
the sides of the lands, the ridges and the furrows, with 
rushes and hassocks, our plough being the Rotherbam 
&wing plough ; I am particular m mentioning this to shew 
that there is no necessity for those four- horse teams for 
ploughing at alK The four mares were all put to the 
horse, with the intention of raising two or three foals for 
sale at three years old. When the foals were taken from 
the mare^ which was generally about September, the mares 
were. then employed in ploughing the clover lea, which 
was harrowed by four oxen *, generally having a two years 
old filly put before them; or if not, a fifth mare of some 
kind, which was a kind, of hackney mare. 

The large ox-harrow had, in this process of harrowing in 
the seed wheat, a pair of horse-harrows attached to it by 
a long piece of iron,so as to follow the larger harrow ; thus 
one boy or man drove the oxen and the horse, and har- 
rowed with two pair of harrows. The wheat-seed process 
being over, the next business was fallow for turnips, which 
was always compleated before Christmas, the land being 
all as regularly gripped, as though it had been sown with 
wheat ; the next proceeding was to plough up any sward 
land, intended for oats, pease or beans, and as the turnips 
were eaten off by the sheep, the ploughing was kept_ up 
close after them ; then as soon as the weather became dry 
enough in the spring for the sowing of the seed, the oxen 
were again used for drawing the large harrow on the sward 
pr lea land, while the mares drew the light harrows ; the 

clover 
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clover was always sown with the bajrley or oats ; and I 
never knew us miss a crop^ or even have a thin crop^ As 
soon as the spring seed was got in> our next proceeding was 
to harrow the fallows with the large harrow as oa die 
clover lea ; then our four mares were used to plough such 
land as Wanted i^ what is called stirring it; by the ^j|ye 
that this was done, the mares wouU begin to foal, snut «{|^. 
had no more ploughing until the turnip sowing camai oif^ 
and our oxen were employed in carting out dung from 
the fold, which was always regularly done before the loth 
of May ; from which time until about the ist of June^ 
there was leisure both for the oxen and the mares, except 
some slight jobs for the former and the mare or two 
which sometimes missed being with foal ; such as gather- 
ing up faggots where hedges had been plashed, &c. 

It was our custom as soon as the mares foaled to put 
them to grass, giving them corn in troughs on the pasture. 
When the turnip sowing came on, the mares had generally 
foaled about one month, they were then taken to plough 
the land for the turnip crop, ' having a pair 6r sometimes 
two pairs of oxen, and a horse to harrow the land ; and 
then harrow in the turnip seed with a light pair of har- 
rows drawn by one horse, which was generally taken 
from before the olten, which were thus rested while this 
part of the operation was going on. The turnips being 
sown, the mares and foals were put into pasture, not 
being any more forked until wheat sowing. If three of 
the mares happened to have foals, and one of them a 
filly foal ; the one with the latter, and the one which 
might have missed foal, were used during summer in 
leading hay and harvest ; by such regularity^ there were ge- 
nerally five foals raised in two years from four mares^ 
My reason for having entered into this detail of ourma- 
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nagement is my anxious wish not to omit any thing 
which may tend at all to the improvement of any branch 
of rural economy in this county^ and from the simila« 
rity of the soil and nature of my father's farm to a vast 
number in this part. I have done my endeavour to prove 
that Ubi^s of superior value may be raised by their mares, 
whfch''*lhey have at present, at no additional expend p by 
paljr aHtnding to regular order and methods 
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THEdaecpof this county, generally speaking, ha^fe now 
much more the appearance of the new Leicester than any 
x)iher breed, although from the general account it will be. 
seen that they are chiefly said to be a mixture of the Lin- 
coln and Leicester ; a great part of them are very iAferior 
to what they ought to be, and as I before said, are, gene- 
rally speaking, of: the new Leicester, many of them beings 
of the very worst ^f that species ; which arc the most un.^ 
profitable that ar0 kept of the polled or improved kind* 
They are many of them very little better than dunk^ 
which kind of sheep are wtry light in carcass, and worse 
in wool ; and if they zra to be made fat at all, are worth 
but little, and there are indeed many of 'them which k 
is as utterly impossible to make fat, as it would be to fatteft 
any one who was in the last stage of a consumption. I saw' 
sheep of the new Leicester kind in this county, not worth 
having, as a gift, to keep a year ; j^ffer sheep of a good sort 
bought at a market price would yield fnsre profit for a 
year's keep than they would he worth. I observe in thfe 
former report, thajt the wool was then about 81b, per fleece 
on an average of the whole county (that was thirteen years 
ago) ; and it now, will not yield frlb. per fleece on the 
average, which is in proportion to the declension in the 
weight of fleeces fai the county of Rutland. 

I should be sorry for the reader, from my observations 
on the new Leiosster, to think that on that account I 
infer that the whole of the sheep of that species are bad, 
as this is far frotn being the case ; but there are many 
reasons why there are so many bad n6W Leicester sheep, 
for almost every man who rode ^ new Leicester ram, 
turned tup breeder \ and perhl^ps his stock proceeded from 
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a yery bad ratn, and an ewe of the same kind \ by siid| 
IKllfcani f&ey have spread very rapidly, and ott' Sonne ao- 
eount there are great nimibers of very ItlBI-'Aeep of tbi 
Jtind ; they are allowed 1^ the cutting bndiher^ i» LdlBon 
Ifo be of two descriptions^ vix. very go^4 ^^ "^^^ *^^f the 
J^est of the new Leicester sheep being probably the liest 
carcases of any, and worth more money at an earfy iigt 
than atiy other sheep; it is allowed on all hands, that^ 
pld Lincolnshire she^p, having about what the Gutting 
|i>utcher terms one-fifth of the new Leicester, is the most 

/ profitable sheep- that comes to the London markets. 

/ I am clearkf of opinion that a very .good new Leioestt): 

l^m, put to any ewe of another breed, will improve* tfe 
^rcass more than any other breed of sheep whatever, but 
pot so thcjleici. The difierent crosses which have beea 
taken to old Lincolnshire ewes, old Leicesters, Oxfbtds, 
Rutlands, and many other counties whete long wool ii 
{Hfoduced, have reduced the ic^/^^/ of wool on^-i&atiti^Wt 
ifo 1 think that the quality, is any thing .improved; for 
though finer f much ofit is curled and mossy. 

The fpllqwin^ flocks were among the best in this eotihtj: 
At Kimboltoh the sheep shear about five three-fourths per 
ileece, apd there are some very extraordinarily good ear* 
cassied sheep, their dead weights being 34lb. per quarter ; 
^t Steeple Gidding th^ fieece weighs about ylb. and the 
year old wethers were most e:;ctrs|ordInarily good imes, 
larger than those at Kimbplton, but tiot nekrso hXVn 
the' latter were one year older. At Coningtoti'tlie hogs 
give three fleeces to a tod, and the ewes four, which is 
about 81b. per fleece. At St. Neot*s, where thejr ~ to4d 
jour, five, and six^ fleeces, I saw one ifo^k of veiy high 
blood, but the oldest are the best, and I do not think 
]the fleeces averaged above 5lb, At Standgrouftidy'I saw 
two wethers tjirce years old, wjdghing upward* bf 46lk 
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{jjiiantK^r the WCK^ bct^ of a v^ry gpodqualtty^Uii^beg^i 
Tb^te^Qf Si HImiI br«cd, being about tbrce-fowrths: old 
JLninoln,r to oilM^^I^ "^^ Leicester. Now chou^ X 
have selectCid^tbese as the best flocks in the county, thectf 
may be flocks^ equal to them, that niay either have -Qg^ 
oaped my attention^ or I was not shewn ./ihem ; eofise<- 
queatly I hope I shall give offence to none^ thatbeiffg 
very far from my intention, my wish being to act a$ im^ 
partially as possible* i 

I have observed that there are flocks in the s;une pst^ 
rjih, w^erethe weight ofjthe fleece of the one shall be 
JFtom thrceK^f four to a todd^ and in the oth^r from five 
to^ six 4 this, plainly shews that if the same attention ynti 
pa|4 by jDpe breeder as a^her^^ the i^weightof ^e woot 
would be the same; It frequently happens that the car- 
basi oi[ the sheep which clips from 71b. to 81bi of wool, wiH 
also wd^ from 4lb. to 6lb^ a^ quarter more than the shee|f 
which. opiy . clips jlbi of wool ; so that thereis a lo$s from! 
this inattintlon of ;tolb; of mutton on an avcrags^ jAiiQli 
at.^.per.lb. is 131. 4^. a head jni the carcass ; and|^ lA 
wooli, supposing each kind to be sheared three ttmes^ and 
supp9sjng that the one clips. 81b» and the other. ^Ib. tb^ 
will be altogether in Wool .9lb* which fpr the sake of ^vjh;^ 
nombers we will take it. oZu a todd, (though the pricoi has 
i>een bigberthis year), that will be gi. in wool » which 
ddde4 to what is gained in carcass will be iL %s* jfd. ad* 
vantagipji) imoshe^p, a cbifsid^tation: highly worthy the 
Attention df breeders,- whether cohsideted as appertainia^ 
io themselvesj their landlords, cnr the community ; besides 
I have always found that agOod animal t^es lesssnppor&ig 
ifian a bad one* 

The tenn dunks, which I have used, seem!ng tfd W 
strange tomsthy breeders in this county, it nu^riiqt^be 
improper to say something respecting them j they are small 
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formedi ai short head^^broad in tbjp^©rchea4t.iat|dlaifg8e.jf! 
comparison with the neck, which latter jjm^liiy ithinyafyi 
what many have plumed themselves muth for ..pi^ooui- 
idg^' and what is termed a fine or thin crag, the smtll 
end of a neck of mutton being by such termed oflU; 
their eyes being like those of a frog, their ears standing 
wide and rather hanging down ; their necks^ as before ob^ 
served^ small, with no neck vein^ but falling off immedi- 
ately from the shoulder, the blade bone of which, stands 
up much higher than the chine, seeming to act in zloeee 
fftanner, their ribs being round, and like the hoops of « 
cask so as to be very hollow within, and having ftom 
their inaptitude to fatten but very little flesh or fat there; 
and although when alive they handle to advantage^ and 
appear to have some faf upon them, yet when killed aad 
their entrails taken out, they are so very light of 4c^, 
that the light will shine through the loins within two <g 
three inches of the back bone, their hind quartern t>oiog 
generally very short (what is termed wiped awayj.beisg 
light in the thigh, so that when fairly cut, the leg is veijr 
small and light, and their tails are very small ; ihus^ from 
the extreme smallness of their necks and tails^ they aigs 
small also all along the back, which is the prime part ^ 
every animal; in cutting up they are. proved ta have. \iEery 
little of that prime flesh on each side the back bon^ which 
they ought to have, therefore what wa3 thought to be* a fi^ 
fection, has fairly proved to h&the greatest imper£ectipP4 
from this want of flesh they have very little fat.,ei(hef 
wtibirt or without, 

I have seen some of such sheep when killed,, being as f;;! 
as It was possible to make them» weigh 561b. a ^carca^ 
#r 141b. per quarter, when I am clearly of opixiioA ^hat 
the sheep which ought to iiave been grazed . wheie tb^ 
MIMfrpm, would at the same agCi witl^ th^^^an^^ ^od^bav/e 
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Wgticd 8blb. a Carcass, or aoHiJ^dt quarter. Now 
jFrom this cateulation, there will be a difl^rence of 241b. 
a sheep; at 8^. per lb. it will be 16^. a piece difference, 
then the wool will be9lb.1as before, and 9r.,in all i/. 5f. 
Which at one sheep and a half per acre will be i7. ijSi 6d. 
which being divided by four, for the four years, will be 
gs. 4ld, per aqre, which is certainly a sum very much 
worth every breeder's strictest and most serious consideration. 
Now the sheep termed dunks being so irtiperfect from 
nature, it seems to me to arise from their difcrmify, and is 
similar to a deformed shape in the huipan race, it being 
very seldom that a man who is deformed, is inclined -to 
be of large si7;e, or fat. It appears that their head, although 
hot very large, yet is heavier than it ought to be, in 
proportion to the chine ; as when they move, their heads 
seem to shake; sirhilar to a parailvtic affection ; and if 
they meet with the least obstruction, such as ant-hills^ 
&c. they will tumble doWn on their knees, and from the 
shaking of the head, when they cottie td be killed, at that 
part of the neck which is called the crag, there is found at 
bloody substance, which is obliged to be cut off and thrown 
tf way, being totally unfit for iise, and instead of those sort 
6f sheep having less ofial than sheep of a greater woighr; 
they have much morij ftt as many of theta ^ni^cigh but 
561b. a carcass, were the head, the bones, th6 dcin, (al- 
though very thin), the plQck, blood, entrails, &c, weighed 
and proportioned t6 their useful flesh, (which in fact 
should not be termed useful but usable) there would be 
found much more offal in one of therti, according to* their 
weight, than in a sheep which weighs i6olb., when, the 
latter would probably have4oib. of fat iii them, and the 
former not more than frotn 71b. to gib. Instead, there- 
fore, of their having no offal ^^ has Been boasted, it fairly 
Appears they arc neatly dtl offdl^ or at least unprofitfAU / 
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j^k^psunw^ iMy .have, so :&f misted ^^raim j»s jlpjbr^e^ 
(MHQc>sd9 .«>f iia ddiftsu? * fraiwie, as ta klYJ^m^K M^. 
fl^rttHOrwMJIs aHjd ^pn««qu^tly jmyipg the les^f^ food^ 
r : Fi!Om ^U my ftxperfef)QC> I am of apiaioji t^t ihjtt^ 
small Ahecp. ccnsum^ as much food as thofe Jo.ii^ch arf 
9ft )ari^ agahi ; ; from their extreme teaijer c^nHitiftiMy 
wUhout much cai9 they will jstarve and waste away ; now 
4f9M iyre small animals which are of a hardy nature^ s^ph: 
as Scotch sheep, Mountain sheep, on the comqiiOQs ui 
Wcatmorelatui and Cumberland, which would live where 
a^gpod Lincolnshire sheep or a new Leicc^er would bi 
starved ;bift those sheep I have alluded to, rec[uire ^mu^^ 
or -.more care to keep them ^viu aliv€, than any sort «ha%i 
ev^Tr for when they are seen in pastures with other;.ihecg 
o( ibf^ fpod kinfi of New Leicesters^ tfie latter wiU.bs 
very., ifajt, and the former as poor as ^^ church mici /" (,f9^ = 
an -instance of this in this county^ on a hum whicjb .if^ 
in. every, instance managed to the greatest nicQly &- jo 
much lo thali^ is very probable there is not o«(^ farmer, 
in. England who could excel the occupier of it, every^ thing 
being^ managed in the correctest manner, and he baa aIio^ 
atten^e^ eqi^ally to his breed of -^feep as to the oth^r parti. 
#f the farming process. . - . . —..v-.. 

I. was informed that his sheep were v^eiy famouif ; 'mk 
viewing them I found many good ones among bis bre^edup^ 
ewesy hut tb^re.. was to be seen among them K»mething. pf ^ 
the4iM^k; and.wheo I (^meto view his year old sbor^ 
e^ng^ and. wethers altogether, on as iine a piece of rye<^ass.. 
ani^ f9uU seeds as ever were seen, among them it ^3tui|^-.: 
tridj be said that there wejre three sorttf some very gtoi . 
•nc^s^s^mein^ m^^i^uni^ way, and j^^m^ very ist^uxadM '; 
ihi| gentleii^A hjid, given very high ,b"COi^ for Hw.lLmm. 
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kcMfP n»»fMi» « very ^i^itiri'Ml^^ 
i%«s tlierefore so mtich alarmed^t thia sight, tfiiai V iMH 
kiUh Leicesten9hire> and found generally among Mie Wtfi 
breeders mthatccHinrf ver^rgood carcsss sbee^^, but ft want 
oJF wooh To my alter astonishment I was shewn ^ shear** 
ting ram at one of the principal breeders, .which did^ hot 
weigh more than-folb. the carcass, or 151b. per qtiatser; 
and from the small ness of him coald not clip more than^ 
jib. of wool, and if we are to suppose that like will get 
like, what then was to be expected from a ram of this 
description? 

Now within less than two miles of the place where I 
saw the ram I have just mentioned, I saw some new 
Leicester rams which weighed spolb*a carcass, or 5oIb« per 
^ttarter, from which circumstances it appears clear to me^ 
that like will get like, as I found the same disparagement ' 
ank>ng the rams, that I had done among tht offspring 
fffbduced by them. It is really astonishing, that when a 
than is going to breed stock of any description, how he 
persuades himself, when he takes onie of these small tight 
wat>tled rams, that it ts in any wise possible that he should 
reap ^ profit from such a sire ; for it certainly would be 
asr jplausible for him to suppose that from coverings a good 
mart with a Welch or Seofch poney, he should have a 
thorough bred race-horse. Among those ranis ih Leices- 
terAivei there are certainly some of the hit and worst 
€areau J liictf^ tbzt are any where to be met with, audit 
may be truly said that a rsge for fashion has got the ram 
iriHkrf into so awkward a dilemma. However what thejf . 
halNi thus lost in one way, is Inade up in another kind 6^ 
i9ig4nuiSyt viz. to be able ta persuade the breeders that what 
they have to dispose of is tlie best ; but the mischief 6t 
it b» that the butcher is not^ ingenhitu f<x he c^nbt 
ide bit tuiiumn to give lilm i$ much money ikr^ 



leg «f mutton WiMlir weighs but 8lb. as K^ izniot'tOie 
Ifrhich' weighs. lalbi The hew Lcicc^tcrs certainly hati 
mafiy of them toa great a proporticm of fat, which die 
Ikitcher iff obfiged ta pare ofF and' sell at the rtdacS 
|)rice of 3^. in a pound of meat ; therefore as In many 
of these sheep from a joint of 81b. 2f lb. of fat sltt 
pared from it; this is sold at 3//. per lb. less than the 
other part, and makes ^ loss of yld. in one joint, but 
taking this at 6d. a joint for the ten joints, it ma&es a lost 
of 5X. in every sheep, or supposing this to happen on a 
very good sheep weighing laolbr and calculating upon 
2|lb. waste in every 81b. that will be 37|lb. in such st 
carcass^ which at the loss of 3^/. per lb. is gs. 4\d. being 
nearly one penny per lb. loss on the whole carcass ; con- 
sequently as that must lay on the consumer, he pays one 
penny per lb. more than h^ ought, as the butcher 'must 
have a living profit. 

At the tinie Mr. Bakewell first introduced his breed of 
sheep, there were great numbers of sheep of such a 
coarse, large boned, fleshy sort, as to take much longer time 
in fatting than they ought to have been : one cross of his 
sheep would have been very useful, and I think his sheep 
at that time were more perfect than they are to be met 
with now, both with respect to wool and carcass ; the very 
long wool that was fourteen ot sixteen inches in length, 
weighing from i61b. to 2olb, a fleece, would have been 
deduced to ten or twelve inches, and weighed 141b. of 
i61b. a fleece, so that had the rage of fashion not gone 
too far, but stopped at a proper time, much good would 
Ifeve ensued. 

When I was in Ireland, I dined at a gentleman's table 
where there happened to be a shoulder of mutton weigh- 
ing ii|lb. and it was judged by the company that thcrq 
iverQ hot 2lb. of fat. As tliere' wre in England at one tilWr 
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fbAtiy Tsheep of that description^ on fbiclra mixture of the 
two extremes would have formed a breed of a very good 
«ort. It appears plainly what is wanting at present in 
Leicestershire^, and many other counties, (viz«) more flesh 
and wool, the general complaint being that the sheep have 
gftt too shorty are of little weight, and very light in woo1« 



SECT. V. — SHEEP-FOLDING. 



This is muck practised in this county, but there is 
not such preference given to it as in many others. I shall 
for the better information of the reader, give a list of a few 
parishes that ^heep*fold the most, stating the number of 
acres in tillage, meadow, and pasture in each ; and the 
produce of the wheat crop, the practice being generally for 
that crop on the summer fallow. 

Abbotesley, Has but twelve acres of pasture, fifty acr«s of 
meadow, and has one thousand and forty-one acr^s of tillage land ; 
about one.fourth of which is in wheat, previously sheep-folded 
by one thousand three hundred sheep ; the produce of the 
wheat is fifteen bushels per acre. 

Gidding Magna, Has fifty . acres of pasture, one hundred acres 
of meadow, and one thousand eight hundred and fifty acres in 
tillage, one-fourth folded with sheep (two thousand); the product 
of the wheat twenty bushels per acre. 

Hilton, Has but fifty acris of meadow and no pasture, but 
the balks in the open fields when in fallow, and one thousariii 
acres of tillage, one-fourth of which it folded by sheep, one' 
thousand ; produce of the wheat crop, twenty bushels per acre. 

Luddington, Twenty acres of pasture, forty acres of meadow, 
one thousand nine hundred and forty acres ti\Ug€, one« 
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Quce irt wheat sixteen bushels per acre. . 

^totighton. One hundred act^s of p&^ture, forty in meadow, 
tillage oxie thotisaiid tfigHt himdred and sixty } oiiie-fooirth' M3(e(^ 
by one thousand sheep ; produce <^v^fav«tch^ st<reiiiecft i^iiUi- 
Swineshead. One hundred acres of pisture^ ferry:tfrcadt>w^9ii 
one thcMf lOid^iEh t huiMlre4 and six ty tillage \\ 0Q<4biu«th .:^lded 
by one thousand ^eep I the prodfuceoftbe'wlieat ftrop^^'twetity 
btishels p/cr. acre. . • ,.-«^i -j .^*^.< . • 

Yelling. Fifty ^ctes pasture, one hundi'ed acre^ of mk^Aiom^ 
oof . Iho^uand |wo hundied and sixty acres tillagCf oive^fo^th 
folded by one thousand two hundred sheep ; produte of vwheof 

twelve bvshe)s per acre. 'V 

War^c^f One hundred acres pa^tnre^ eigMty atrer ii^e«lemr«* 
seven hundred arid fifty acres tillage, ^ncr^ottrth It)ilde4 ^fte^flfl 
hundred ^heep ; produce of wheat twelve bifshels per.aet«« ,,'. 

L^sballjnaw insert the names of tho^ parishes -^vdncb 
d^ not. ijieep»£aldj» and maoore ,with coMIIW y^d'4i«nf# 
gtvipg Uieir produce per acre in wheat. 

-Buckwdrth, Twenty bushelV. - -' 

CaldecoTy Sixteen bushels, 
farcet. Twenty bushels* 

Jletton^. Twenty bushels. - 

^olkeswo^h. Twenty-four bushels; • -\ 

Haddon and Needingworth, T\^enty bushelsr* 
Overton Longyille, Twenty-eight bushels.' 
Ravley Magna,' Twenty. four bushels. 
Standground^ Twenty four bushels. 
Steeple Oidding^ Twenty bushetir. 
Stewkley Parva, Twenty bushels;- 
Water Newtpn^ Twenty^ve bii!shels.^ 
Wood Btojne, and Wood Widtcnii Twenty buihcls- 
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I shall now give an account of those parishes, which 

do sotiitthtng duf of the commoii i^ay in thahuriog Wi^ 

chcir produce jn the wheat crop, - ^ _, ,^.; 

, ..• - .-.. - .- -■_--, 

'C<MiiAgtoo\ JFroro booBC ]]iaimre»-thirty«two^bttftbolfi» -. ' -^^.^-.t^ 

£ltoai?Ffomit IbiKi^ twenty busbeltv -- .\ ^^;iv:»: : r d 

Hemingford Grey, From paring and burning, and masAtriaf 

. Ramsey^. o¥rom <pf^gai|dbamiiig^tweaty^si;K.btt8hils« ^ 
Rftveky Parva^ Paring aad bun^ng^ tweoty*fi>iir liodiielsw 
$outhoc, From six Ipads of pig dung per acr^. twenty 

iMMhels. 
Spaldwkk, Frbm the dung of amnuds Ceding On Itoied eai^ 

twehry-bushds. ^ ;.?... 

Yaxley, From paring and burning, twent jr-elght bttsheh* - 

^ipecage produc'e of the sheef-folding practice i^} bmh61s. 

Avierage produce of the yard^ung prettic^ - 4i|^ - 4o, 

Average produce of other manuresi ^. . ^^4^ do. 

Nothing ean mote plainly shew the abtitniAiAirle t^hdeiicy 
of swmmer fitltcHrs and sheep- fblding;' than riieiatldve'plafA 
unvarnished facts, ^hlch Speak so 'jilaifcly 1(fir thertl^ 
selves, that volumes written on t^e subject ^ould not 
jspeak more decisively. Surely no man wiU persist iii iso 
erroneous a system, with such proofs of its peraiclowteh« 
, dency staring him in the face ; in facb,~to sp^ak* bofdijr ahd 
candidly, he ought not tdbe periinttted tb do h, thib Ipsa 
by it to the nattoh at large is beypad calculation^ almiost 
\n wheat alone ; and were ^Kc loss occasioned id sheep added 
to it, surely, surely it \irQuld xxu4cq the most invtUratg 
enemy to improvemeni shudder ae'lic canienoipIdtlNi it« ' ~ 

In the parish of Abbotesley^' ttmtty^beobaSrvedi'' di^e 
are only sixty-two acrea^^f hfbad6#''1^ pfti^ti)^ the ie* 
mainder of the parish b^iB^'^bftKbi^iift^odswBtmi'i^fb^^ 
and yet there are 1300 sheep kept ; is it not si wonder how 
^e sheep exist? and what can such poor iipimals after 

running 



running 'abevt the wh6le day in search of fodd^ tevi^ to 
catty at -tiight to a fold ? 

At Mol^sworth one farnrier lost 260 sheep out ^ of 3^ 
in one year, under the miserable system of summer fel- 
low and folding ; nor can this be wondered at, when die 
reader considers the cireumstances 1 have just mentioMti* 
The injury done the sheep from the practice is vtff\SII^ 
vious, for were sheep which are fattened in the rich pas- 
tures of Lincolnshire, to be driven several miles a day, 
it would totally prevent their getting fat e*eh ori sucfc rfclr 
pastutes as they have to go to; for it is a well known 
fact, that only by getting those sheep up into a fold on^e 
a week, and handling theni over, which is sometimes Miit 
whw they are lightly affected by the scab, (what: i^fhei^ 
called bletchy), but by no means so much afFecletf 'ft/lti 
as in itself to be injurious, is a great injury to thei'r thrill 
Now if instead of pursuing the practice of summer falloW' 
and sheep*foIding, the land was to be ploughed as Si* 
rected 4^der the head of fallows, early in autumn^ . or be« 
fore the winter sets in^ and then early in the spring months 
pulverized and sown with rapes, lentils, tares, &:c. and 
eaten off by sheep ; by that proceeding a cover would be 
kept on the land part of the summer months, and the 
produce, however used, would really add to the dung-hill ; 
this might be done where clover was not proper for the 
land, or where the land wanted clearing of couch grass or 
other noxious weeds, as there would be su0icient time in 
the month of April and May to clean the land, to lead 
dung upon it, and sow rapes ; which if sown m the last 
week of May or beginning of June, would grow a very 
strong crop to be eaten off by sheep in August and Sep- 
tember ; or even if not eaten off till October, there 
would be sufficient time to sow wheat on the land, as, should 
it come wet weather, it would not injure a wheat crop 

to 



to bi^,$owaan Und^ ;^icb had beepitrodden by sheep at 
that season of the year^ in the manner it 4o€8 spr'mg ofops 
\ivben they are sown on land poaabed--by-|]i>^ itfcading^ of 
sheep, ^ the winter f|rosts would be surf .to m^^ #a{ 
land light enough, let it'beof ever so coherent a natui^e*. 
• }f^i^m of opinion, that if one part of a field had Its :«rop 
p^^^^off very dry ;by sheep , in August, and was then sown 
|n,a dry season with wheat, in ic^t&ttih^ty^Mit iiitq; trodJku 
by &heep ox cattle afterwards, and another part of tha 
field ha4 it« c^oj^ «ate(i ofF by ^heep in a wet time, and 
SQVrn with wheat in that state, that ttve latter would prove 
jtbe'most productive^ butof this the very reverse inall ^prif^ 
crqps. . There may be many reasons why aumnoer fallows 
and sheep^folding became a practice when land was geiie«» 
rally ppen, and alinoist every parish bad a sheep common ; 
and farmiers h^d open iield tillage landS| so that tuhatfv^r 
^ng l^s jsbeep brought frqrfi off the comipon was lai4 
qpon his^own land, which seemed to be a r^al gain, tb9 
rokbing the.coi^on not being ^n immediate injury^'^ him.! 
8e)lf».,i^dhp was thus spre^oknow where liis sheep were; 
to tje foynd in a morning* Another reason might be, tb^t 
where. jlmid was liable to rpt sheep, by a shepber^ beii:\|^ 
wi||i them they were preveiUed from grazing in svichpam 
a3 7f ere thought likdy t,o have that effect, ^od as th^Q 
CQjuld be AO crop on th^t ground. where his ^sbeep.iw^ra^ 
folded. 

As ^ further proof that sheep did ti^% fay any piMiyi 
in the fok^g system^ there ax^ m^ny instances wlu^i t^f 
f^^ds and commons were open^ of th^re heinginaay v^t^ 
jiheep kept, and more acres of corn grown than is tbe aasjQt 
at the present time^ wheo eaclosfd^ 
. At Eyjisbury jone fanner ^ptj^p sh^p when the pari^ 
jfa^ i,n ppen fieldSi it ha& now bfcen t^cl^sed «in|^ y^^^r^, 
jiAd he QO)fr, kfcfs only 129 sheep, ai^d Abe whole of tbc^ 

sheep 
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sheep kept in the parish are but 360, the rents being now 
generally double. 

At Godmanchester, since the enclosure there are onlf 
1000 sheep kept, and there used to be when it was open 
field's $000. 

At Graveleyi there used to be kept when in the open- 
field state 480 sheep^ and there are now only 180 ; there 
are several more instances of this kind. It used to appear 
very strange how this could be the case^ but latterly I 
have found out the truth of the matter to be, that the 
keeping such extreme numbers of sheep were very far 
from enriching any one, but it very frequently ruined great 
numbers ; for by the lossesi &c. it was but seldom any 
were got to send to market, and even then they were but of 
very trifling value. I recollect an instance of a grazier, 
(rich by other means) who made it a practice to clip 
f 000 sheep in the west fen in Lincolnshire, and I have 
heard bis shepherd say, that be had to buy 200 or 300 (o 
keep up his stock. Had there been a profit on the 480 sheep 
at Eynsbury, when in the open state equal to the. present 
stock of 120, this would prove enclosing to be a very poor 
business indeed; but the fact is, that the sheep that 
farmer now keeps pays him money, while bis foxmer flock 
lost him money. On commons and open fields, farmers stodc 
against each other, knowing perhaps that they are injurii^ 
themselves, by way of preventing one another from #»• 
Joying dM the right of common, so to prevent their neighboo 
getting rich, they would beggar themselves. Indeed from 
a general view of any open field where there are sheep 
folded, it will be seen that the sheep are very poor, not 
a sprig of grass visible, and the corn crops seldom so good| 
but often worse than when the practice of sheep, foldii^ 
is not had recourse to ; so that it must have been perdsted 
in from a want of farmers calculating debtor and creditor. 

Because 
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Because wheat has grown for many years where sheep have 
been folded, it is often thought that it could not be grown 
at all without ; and I ofcen have experienced, when I have 
asked whether sheep- folding was practised, a very stem 
look and answer '^ yes to be sure, or we should have no 
wheat," just as if wheat grew no where but where 
sheep had been folded, when it is very probable within a 
quarter of a mile of him, there is much finer wheat than 
his,^ though there had been no sheep-folding, and he sees this 
ivery day^ and the produce is greater, as has been shewn, by 
seven bushels and three-quarters. 



SECT. V. — HOGS, 

They are generally of a mixed breed in Huntingdon- 
shire, except in two or three instances. 

At the Angel Inn at Stilton, I saw some very good ones 
indeed, which were called the Leicestershire, but I havt 
reason to think they were eriginally from Berkshire. 
The boar was an uncommonly good one, from the noted 
boar at Fanworth, which lies partly in Warwickshire and 
partly in Staffordshire ; the sows were also much the same 
as the boar. 

At Pidlcy, one farmer breeds many hogs, very good 
ones, of the improved Berkshire breed : while I was there 
I saw one killed, which had been fattened on milk and 
corn at a very early age, and it proved uncommonly good ; 
the store stock fed partly at the barn door, partly on tares 
and other green food, and many of the breeding sows were 
by such me^s in very high condition, indeed fatter than 

HUNTiNGD.] s they 
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they ought to be to be prolific, as when they arc so fat, 
they neglect their young ones at ii very'^arly jjetiod, anrf 
take the boar j an almost unavoidable fault of this Tamou^ 
breed of pigs. In several parishes the dong of these afni-' 
mats is so highly valued as a manure, that many are fed 
chiefly on that account. 

At Kijfnbolton 200 pigF, of from five to six stone, ardfcd 
annually for the London market. From my cxperieh'ce 
in the Berkshire breed, I know that if the sows be no/ 
well ieptf of course they will not give much milk and starve 
their young ; if well kept, they get so fat during the time 
they are in pig, that their young ones when brought forth 
are v^ry weak ; they want to wean them at a very early 
age ; they breed but in very small numbers at a time ; they 
are also apt to lie upon them and kill many of them, arising 
partly from their great weight, and partly from an inherent 
sluggishness. Notwithsjtanding all these inconveniences 
they are by far the best sort of hogs that England produces^ 
especially if kept to be more than a year oldy as in the se- 
cond year when of a good kind, they will produce doubTe 
the profit to what even the best of the Chinese Would do, 
thfe latter arriving at nearly their full growth in one year, 
while the Berkshire increase, with good keeping, as much 
or more in size and weight in the second year as they do 
in the first. I have found that a cross of another boar of 
the same sort but mi of the same breeds will in some mea- 
sure obviate part of the misfortunes attending the breed, 
vix. not to breed from a male and female of the same lifter^ 
which is too generally the case in the breeding of hogs, 
it being a general way when a person sees a litter of good 
pigs, to obtain a male and female, and breed from them, 
what is called breeding /« and /w, which is really a bad 
way. I have tried the method in hogs, and they decline' 
much in constitution and get less in si%e, (this may hav6- 
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been tne case in the new Leicester sheep). I have also 
tried ,thc experiment in grey hounds, and the produce have 
never been so good as either the sire or dam, and in these 
latter animals perfection or imperfection is discovered at a 
very early period. 

Notwithstanding all that has been advanced by Mr. 
Bake well on this subject, I am convinced from experience 
that to breed in and in, is not only an improper, but ati 
idle way of breeding useful animals. With respect to 
the sows getting too fat during the time that they are in 
the breeding state, were they not to have food of some 
sort to satisfy their appetite, it would cause them to have 
the mange, to get lousy, and unhealthy ; and I haye fre- 
quently in summer had great numbers of those pigs at grass, 
where sheep, cattle, and horses were grazing ; and here 
they have got much fatter than they ought to be ; the only 
means therefore of preventing the misfortunes attendant 
upon their bringing forth their young, is to take them into' 
a sty a few days before they arc to yean, keeping them 
rather scanty of food, which should be of a scouring na- 
ture such as brai) or pollard, and water; and if soap su(fs 
weriS ppt amongst it, so much the better, as it would operate 
mpre like physic, and their bowels being enfiptied they 
woulc) be cooler within, than being kept scanty of. foocl 
during that time, and for a day or two after yeaning ; the 
%Qrm. will be restless and not so much inclined to sleep^ 
'Will pay more attention to her young ones, and from the 
expectancy of food, will lay listening, and should she 
tread or lie down upon one of her brood, she will the!t 
quickly get up^ or as quickly move her feet. 

In the time of suckling keep the sow very well, and have 
the sty so formed, that the young pigs may have a place 
to rqn in, into which the sow cannot enter, and in that part, . 
place some very good food ; that they may learn to drink 

s 1 milk 
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milk and cat corn, give them milk mixed with ipcal of any 
kind, or cornunground would be better, or even the milk 
by itself at first ; then mix it by degrees with some unground 
corn ; for by. mixing the milk and meal together a kind 
oF paste is formed, and as it is nearly impossible to pr<e- 
vent the youngsters from getting their feet into it, and then 
jumping upon one another, they thus get so smeared with 
the rnixture that they are much injured by it. The great 
reason which I have for nursing them in this way, is, that 
they may be able to do without the sow sooner, for as Ihave 
found that seven weeks is as long a time as those sows 
chuse to continue to nurse their offspring, by that tinje 
the young pigs weigh from jolb. to 361b. and will then, 
having been thus treated, do much better without than 
with their mothers. It is a good method in rearing young 
pigs in summer, while they suck to turn them and the 
sow into some grass field for six or eight hours after the 
sun is up ; the young pigs by such means grow much faster, 
and are made much more healthy, both on account of the 
sow giving more milk and that of a more natural (quality 
frpm eating grass, and from the sty getting sweet during 
their absence. 

In winter turn them into the corn stack yard li^aving % 
lad to attend them, so that they may eat up any corn which 
may have been dropped at getting in the corn into the bams; 
by so doing the young pigs get hardened, and the sty gets 
sweetened, and is much more healthy. The hogs of this 
breed are spotted black and white, or rather of a reddish 
or sandy colour, their, hair being long and sometimies 
curled ; the best kind have very few or no bristles, Ac 
fewer the better, this being a strong indication of their 
aptitude to fatten. There is another kind of hogs in this 
county, called the Suffolk, which arc not spotted, but arc 
ilack and white and may be termed sheet pigs, bqing in 

general 
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gfcricral black at both ends, and white in the middle ; tHey 
arc quick growers arid good fatteners ; the hair of those of 
the best kind being long and very thinly set, they arc 
much smaller in size than the first mentioned ; having thin 
Tindsthey make good pork and bacon^ but are not eqtial 
to the others, and ought only to be bred where it is in- 
tended to keep them tobe^only nine or twelve tnonths 
old ; they are naturally more prolific than the Berkshire, 

There are a few of another kind of pigs kept in this 
county, called the Norfolk, but they are not of the best 
kind Oi that breed ; this breed is of a white colour and arc 
6t the Chinese kind, being remarkably quick feeders, ^nd 
when of the best sort I know of none which* are equal to 
them as /or^^ri, as they will sell for more per lb- in the 
London market as pork than any others ; they have very 
JBne thin rinds and but little hair upon them, they are ten- 
derer and less prolific than either of the two before men- 
tioned breeds, and are nothing equal to them for bacon^ 
having an ever proportion of fat to the lean when made fat 
for bacon. The Berkshire, or what is by some called the 
Leicestershire hogs, excel all others for bacon, as they have 
more lean, their backs being remarkably broad, and having 
wiich flesh on the chine, both within and without, causes 
them to have much iriore lean in stripes along the sides, 
or what are called flitches when cured and made Into bacon, 
and by the lean being thus intermixed with the fat, th(i 
bacon when properly cured, h;^ a sort of bright cherry 
appearance, the fat of it even being as bright and clear as 
chrystal, and when boiled will run a sort of red gravy 
much more than any other kind of pigs 1 have seen : indeed 
h is always found that Targe animals of all description^ are 
better for salting thati small ones are. 

There are very few pigs which will pay for any thinj 
which is to be bought for feeding them, or which can be 

sold. 



sold^ which shews plainly that pigs ought to be bred of 4 
kind that will live upon ^1 refpse Of waste stuff, and the 
Berkshire will do this, they must therefore be preferable, 
[n my English Farming in Ireland it may be seen that a 
}g of this breed gained 2|Ib. per day for 104 days ; those 
pigs when raised with care, and not stinted at an earl) 
{ige, will weigh when thirteen or fourteen months old, forty 
stone, 141b. to the stone, and when two years old from fifty 
to sixty stone. 

, It may be ju^t necessary to observe, ere 1 leave this 
^ybject, that no animal will pay the breeder when starved 
while young ; great attention is therefore necessary to ill 
aniinnals as wpll a^ hogs, when at an early age. 



SECT. VI.— RABBITS. 

Thksf. are not raised for profit in this county, except 
by one gentleman who praciised it with great success* 
selling them at i8x. per dozen, although tame ones might 
be raised to advantage, greater part of their food' being 
weeds, such as dandelion, sow thistlps, &c. and the dang 
is found to be very valuable, as may be seen in the re- 
port of Buckinghamshire, great numbers being raised about 
Aylesbury in that county. Thpre are no warrens in this 
cpunty, npr did I see any land proper for that purpose ; in- 
deed it is universally much too valuable for other purposes 
to be thus applied. There are some wild rabbits in War- 
boys wopdi and in s^jQie pth^r parts of the pounty. 

SECT. 
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TuRKiES, geese, fowls and ducks,' are riotitiuch- raised 
in this county^ with a view to profit, but are chiefly l-'af^ed 
for individual conveniency. Turkies might be rai'sed fb'a 
profit, by the lower classes of sociefy in tfie way they 'db'tn 
Ireland, where they feed the young turkies on sharp 
nettles, shred with a small quantity of oatmeal and milk 
mixed among them, which is not only a cheap food, but 
much better than any other food, as young turkies require 
isomethmghot; pepper has been generally used in England, 
but nettles are a more natural food, keeping thdm more 
healthy th^n foreign aid, and being a weed of a very noxious 
nature, I strongly recommend this practice of thus raising 
turkies, as I know no animal which brings so quick and 
so great a profit, their first cost considered ; as the po- 
pulation of London is so rapidly increasirrg, there is no 
fear of a market, and as this county is within reach of that 
market, and small fowls being sold at from 3X. 6d. to 'js. 
a piece, ducks 3/. Bd. to 4s. 6J, a piece, geese 5/. to gs. ; 
it is highly worthy the attentioni of labourers, cott^ger^^ &c. 
in this county, to raise them as well as turkies. With 
respect to turkies, the black, or the copper coloured. Is 
still more preferable, being larger and harder than any 
other, a turkey of thfi size to which the latter will arrive, 
selling at 15J. in the London markets; an t)ld turkey may 
be calculated to produce twelve young ones, taking them 
at 12s. a piece, supposing that to be the country price, 
that would be 7/. 4x. then as they often taisc two cUtches 
in a year, supposing the last to be ten young ones zvy$. 64. 
each, would produce thi furthtt sWni ^Z. r5t; which being. 
added to the former makes lo/* 19^* which is ^^ sum 

worthy 



worthy of attention. In Ireland these sort ofturkies can 
only be estimated to the breeders at is. 6d. a piece in ex- 
penses ; and as the lower order of people in that country, 
who are assiduous and attentive to them, find it to answer 
their purpose, and as I always wish to add .to the comforts 
of that deserving class of men and women, go^d urvanfs^ I 
have been induced to make these remarks, hoping it might 
tend that \iray. 



SECT. VIII. — PIGEONS. 

There, are 271 dove cotes in this county, there being 
dove- houses in three fourths of the parishes, many having 
from six to ten, and one haying twelve cotes ; but geperally 
running from two to four in each parish ; they are found 
to *be extremely serviceable in picking up seeds of weeds, 
&c. in the winter, and arc a very encourageablc species of 
fowls, as it has been proved ijn Nottinghamshire, where 
the farmers fearing that they were injurious agreed to de- 
stroy them, but they s on found their error, and now give 
every encouragement to them . 



SECT. IX. BEES. 

There are fifty stocks or hives kept at Brampton in this 
county, at Doddington twcniy, and Easton thirty, and in 
a few others from ten to twenty hives, but there are but 
few kept in the county; the increase of them would be highly 
commendable, Jis they cost but little attenrion, and there 
is always a good and urgent market for honey and wax, 
and tjicy would very materially assist the lower orders of 
people in procuring their necessary winter comforts. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV, 



RURAL ECONOMY; 



SECT. I. — PRICES OP LABOUR/ &C* 



Abboteslcy, xis. per week in winter, and 3I. ^ilh board i» 
harvest. 

Alconbury, 12s. per week in winter, and 15s. in summer. 
Alwalton, 12s. per week in winter, and 15s. in summer. 

Barham, 12s. per week in winter, and 15$. in summer. 

Bluntisham, 12s. per week in winter, and iSs. in summer. 

Brampton, 12s. all the year. 

Briogton, los. in winter, and 3I. for the harvest. 

Broughtoo, I2S in winter, and 15s. in summer. 

Buckden, los. in winter, i is. in summer. 

Buckworth, los. 6d. in winter, and x8s. in stimmer ; hours of 
working in summer from sun to sun, and in wioter from light t^ 
dark. 

Bury, IDS. 6d. in winter, 12s. in summer. 

Bythorne, los. 6d. in winter, and, 12s. in summer. 

Caldecot, 12s. in winter, and 15s. in summer. 

Catworth, 9s. in winter, los. in summer j very few hired ser- 
vants in this parish. 

Chesterton, J2s. in winter, 15s. in summer. 

Coin, I2S. in winter, iSs. in winter. 

Coningten, X2s. summer and winter ; shepherds are the only 
yearly servants. 

Covington« 9s. in winter^ zos. in summei'. 

Denton, 12s. in winter, &1. i8s«6d. for the harvest month. 

Dpddington, 9s. in winter, and ios« in summer ; very few yearly 
servants. 

Easton, 9s. in winter^ and xss. in summer. 

Ehftn, 
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Elton, from los. to 12s. in winter, 15s. in hay time, and 30s. 
in harvest. 
Ellington, 12s. in wintar, and i$s. iii summer. 
Everton, 12s. winter and summer. 

Eynsbury, los. winter and summer, and for one month in sum- 
mer lis. per week. 

Farcet, 12s. in winter, and i8s. in summer. 
Fenny Stanton, 12s. winter and summer. 
Fletton, 1 23. winter and summer. 
Folkesworth, 12s. in winter, and 158. in summer. 
Gidding Magna, izs. in winter, and 15s. in summer* 
Gidding Parva, las. in winter, and i$s. in summer. 
Glatton, 1 2S. summer and winter. 
Godmanchester, 12s. in winter, and 15s. in summer* 
Graffham, 12s. in winter, and 155. in summer. 
Graveley, los. in wfntei*, and 12s, in summer. 
Gransdon, los. in winter, and los^ to 12s. yearly senrants, boys 
to goto plough six guineas, men twelve guineas, women al.ios, 
to 5I. 5s. 
Haddon, iss, in winter, and i8s* in harvest and board, . 
Haile Weston, 12s. in winter and summer, women gd. per ^ayi 
very few yearly Mrvants. 
Hamerton, 12s. per week all the year, 
Hartford, 12s. in winter, and i8s. in sunimer. 
Hemingford Grey, 12s. through the whole year. 
Hemingford Abbots, 12s. in winter, and 14s, in summer, and 
beer, 
Hilton, i2S. in winter, and 15s. in summer, and beer. 
Holme, I2S. in winter, and i8s. in summer, and beer. 
Houghton, 1 2s. in winter, and 18 s. in summer, and beer. 
Huntingdon, 12s. per week the whole year. 
Keystone, los. per week the whole year. 
Kimbolton, 9s. in winter, and los. in summer. 
Leighton Bromeswold, los. in winter, and 3I. for harvest. 
Long Stow, from 9s. to los. winter and summer. 
Luddington, los. in winter^ and 15s. in summer; from 3I. to ^1. 
for harvestr 

Lutton, 
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Lutton, I2S. in winter, and iSs- in summer; and three pints 
of beer daily. 

Molesworth, 12s. all the year ; a great many yearly servants. 

Morborn, xas. in winter, and 15s. in summer. 

NeedingwortU cum Holywell, 12s. in winter, and 15s. iit 
Aummer. 

OfFord Cluny, 12s. in winter, and 15s. in summer. 

Offord D'Arcy, iqs. in winter, and 125. in summer. 

Old Hurst, I2S. and milk and small beer in winter, and i8s. and 
milk and small beer in summer ; yearly servants lol. or 12I. 

Old Weston, los. in winter, and los. and bread in summer. 

Overton Longville, 12s. in winter, and 15s. to i8s. in summer, 

Overton Waterville, i?s. in winter, and 15s. in summer. 

Papworth, 12s. in tvinter, and 15s. in summer. 

Paxton Magna, los. in winter, and 3I. los. for harvest ; ser- 
vant boy 4I, men 12I. women 3I. 10s. to 5I. per year. 

Paxton Parva, los. in winter, and 13s. in summer. 

Perry, los. in winter, and 12s. to 15s. in summc-r ; 50s. for 
harvest. 

Pidley, iis. milk and small beer in winter, and i8s. milk and 
small beer in summer. 

Ramsey, 12s. in winter, and 15s. in summer; yearly servants, 
men X2I. boys ^1. women from 4I. to 81. 

Raveley Magna, 'i2S» to i8s. per week, former in winter, the 
latter in summer. , 

Ripton Parva, 12s. in winter, and i8s. in summer. 

Ripton Abbots and Regis, 12s. in winter, and i8s. in summer. 

Sawtry St Andrew's and St. Judith, 12s. in winter, and i8s. 
in summer. 

St. Neot's, IDS. per week all the year, except harvest three gui- 
neas and victuals. 

St. Ive's, 1 2s. in winter, and 15s. in summer. 

Somersham, 12s. in wihter,ahd 15s. in summer ; and two pints 
of beer, 17s. per week, and meat and drink in haf vest. 

Soutboc, 128, per week, three guineas for harvest, yearly ser- 
vants, boys 4I. men lol. women 2I. jos. to. 61. 

Spaldwick, 1 2S. in winter, 15s. in summer. 

Standground and Stebbington^ i2S.in winter, and ijs.insummer. 

Steeple 
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Steeple Giddingy las* all the year. 

Stewkley Magna, 12s. in winter, and iSs. in summer. 

Stewkley Parva, ios,6d. in winter, and i^s. in summer j yearly 
servants, men i6l. boys 4I. 

Stilton, 128. in winter, and i8s. in summer. 

Stoughton, los. in winter,and 12s. in summer ; 3I. for harvest. 

Swineshead, from 9s. to los. all the year. 

Thurning, los. in Winter, and los. 6d. in summer j harvest 
3I. 13s. 6d* to 4U 

tTpton, from <^%. to 10s. all the year. 

Upwood, 12S. in winter, and i8s. in snmmer. 
. Warsley, 9s. in winter, and 12s. in summer. 

Wavboys, 12s. in winter, and 15a. in summer. 

Water Newton^ los. in winter, and 12s. in summer; 15s. in 
harvest* 

Wistow, I2S. all the year ; harvest 3I. or 3h 3s. 

Winwick, 12s. all the year \ yearly servants, men laL to r6l. 
boys 4I. 

Witton, 15s. in winter, and 20s. in summer. 

WoodstonCy ixs.all the year,but harvest,which is f5S. per week. 

Wood Walton, 12s. all the year. 

Wood Hurst, i2^s. in winter, and 153. in snmmer. 

Wooley, I2S. in winter, and 15s. in summer. 

Yaxley, 12s. in winter, and 155. in summer.* 

Yelling, 10s. in winter, and 12s. and beer in su-mmer ^ with a 
bseakfast of bread and milk which they value at about two-pence. 

The above accounts give an average of the weekly 
wage* being at about irj. yi. in winter and 131. 8^/. ia 
summer, exclusive of meat, and drink, which are given 
m some places, and of the harvest months, in respect to 
which there is a great deal of difference in some parishes. 

They work from light to dark in wimer, and from six 
to six in the spring and summer months (except harvest 
whea they work from light till dark). The poor in general 
Rave dwellings suited to their station ; and as almost every 
one of them may grow his own potatoes and have constant 
employment if he pleases, they are naturally as little dis- 

pos cd 
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posed to emigrate from Huntingdonshire, as from any other 

county. 

Piece work, 

as. per load of five bushels for thrashing wheat ; 2s, bd^ 
per quarter for thrashing barley; IS. 4d, to is. Sd.for thrash^ 
ing beans, &c. ; 3s, per acre for mowing hay, &c. in some ' 
parts from 3s. to 3s. 6d. is given for thrashing wheat per 
quarter ; from is. 7d, to is. lod. and 2s. 7d. for shocking 
and raking barley and beans ; reaping oats in the fens irqin 
los. to I2S. being done by the hock* Oats weeding in 
the fens from 8^. to los. per acre ; raping cole-seed per 
acre by the hook 8s. per acre ^ thrashing cole-seed per last 
901. puddling 3s. per pole ; underdraining 3s. for twenty- 
two yards. 



SECT. II. PlllCE OP PROVISIONS. 

Chesterton. Beef sold at 7Jd. per lb. Mutton, at 7d. per lb. 
Veal and iamb at Sd. 

Huntingdon. Beef, 8s. per stone. Mutton, Ss. per stone. Lamb, 
IIS. Sd. per stone. Veal, los. 6d. pcrsionc. Pork, 9 s. per stone, 
all of x4lb. to the stone. 

St. Neot's. Beef and mutton, Sd. pe^ lb. Lamb, lod, per lb. 
Pork, 9cl. per lb. large pork for bacon lod. per -lb. wheat for 
)ar€ad los. per bushel. Bread, i id. tlie quartern loaf. 

It may be observed generally speaking, that butchers' 
meat is generally id or i^d. per lb. under the London mar- 
kets ; and that bread is nearly as high as it is in London; 
cheese, 'jd. per lb. butter, is. 2d. per lb. eggs, lod. per 
score; milk, id. per pint ; cabbages, id. each ; potatoes, 
4|d.per peck ; turnips, 4d. per peck ; pease, 6d. per peck ; 
beans, 4d. per peck ; fowls, 4s. 6d. per couple ; ducks, 3s. 
per couple ; geese, 5s. each ; turkey, 7s. 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. — FUEL* 

The fuel used in this county consists of wood, coalsj, and 
turf ; nearly one-half of the parishes using the latter, hut 
they generally use wood and coals also, though ia some 
of them very little coal is consumed. The price of coals 
being from I4i/. to 15^, idd. iSd. and 2od. per bushel ; at 
Huntingdon coals were sold ac 14^. at Eyn|bury from 
151/. to lid. at St. Neot*s 15^/. At Gransdon, from 18^. 
to 2od. all per bushel ; turf is sold a{ from i2s» to i6i. per 
thousand. Black peats, or black peat earth, sold at 141. 
per thousand at Wistow. 

In the county of Huntingdon coal is principally burnt 
in the better kind of houses, but common faggots, bhick 
oak, turf, &c. and turf and wood, in most farmer's kitchens 
and ofEces, and in cottages among the lower classes^ stubble, 
bean straw, reed, dried dung, &c. But as wood is growing 
scarce, and turf advancing in price, and coals very dear, 
every possible exertion therefore should be made to find a 
coalmine, which there is some reason to hope may be dis- 
covered in Somersham heath. 
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CfHAP. XVI. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

CIRCtJMSTANCES DEPENDENT ON LEGISLATIVB 

AUTHORITY. 

SECT. I. — ROADS. 

ABBOTESLEY. Roads bad, the statute duty not being re- 
gularly done. 

Alconbury. The turnpike good, but private roads are but 
middling. 

A,lwalton..TMe turnpike good, but private roads are but 
middling. 

Barham. Roads very bad. 

filuntisham. Roads very good, being well planned* 

iJrampton. Roads very good. 

Brington. Roads intolerably bad, 

Broughton. Roads hz^.^ being not well /of med. 

Buckden. Roads exceedingly good. 

Buckworth. Roads middling. - 

Bury* Roads bad. 

Bythorne. Roads good, there being two turnpikes through the 
parish. 

Catworth. Roads good, there being two turnpikes through the 
parish. 

Caldecot. Roads very bad. 

Chesterton. Roads very good, turnpike through the parish. 

Conington. Tolerably good. 

Coin. Roads good ; if the high road were extended from this 
place and Bluntisham to Haddenham in the Isle of Ely, it would 
be a very great improvement to both Huntingdonshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Covington. Good roads. 

Denton. 
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Denton. Roads bad^ the statute duty not beings done* 

Doddington. Roads ▼ery good. 

Eaiton. Turnpike very good, private roads middling. Statute 
dutyirregulan 

£Iton. Very good roads. 

Ellington. Turnpike very good, private roads middling. Statute 
duty done regularly. 

£verton. Roads very bad, though the Statute duty is done* 

Bynsbury. Roads very good. 

Tarcet. Roads middling. 

Fenny Stanton. Roads middling. 

Fletton. Very good roads, a turnpike through the parish* 

Folkesworth. Roads -middling, and are improving* 

Gidding Magna and Glatton. Roads middling* 

Gidding Parva. Roads very bad* 

Godmanchester. Roads very good. 

Graveley. Roads not good, but they are improving ; ttaf ate 
duty irregularly done. 

GrafFham. Roads are very bad. 

Gransdon. Turnpike road very good, private road? very bad, 
statute duty very regularly done ; they have ten miles to go f«r 
gravel for roads. 

Haddon. Roads very' bad. 

Haile Weston. Roads very good* 

Hartford and Hamcrton. Roads good. 

Hemingford Grey, Abbots, and Hilton. Roads very good. 

Holme. Very bad, statute duty not done. 

Houghton and Huntingdon. Roads very good* 

Keystone. Roads very bad. 

Kimbolton. Roads very good ; statute duty done. 

Leighton Bromeswold. Roads very good ; turnpike through 
part of the parish. 

Long Stow. Roads middling good. 

Luddington and Lutton. Roads very bad ; statute duty done 
irregularly*^ 

Molesworth. Turnpike very good, private roads very bad. 

Morborn. Very bad, statute duty not done. 

Needingworth, OfFord Cluny,Oft©rd D»Arcy, and Old Hursf. 
Very good roads. 

014 
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Old Weston. RoftdsVcry bad. 

Overton Ldngvillc and Watervillc. Turnpikes very good. 
Papworth. Roads good, the statute duty done regularly. 
Paxton Magna. Roads very bad, statute duty done, and a €d. 
assessment. 

Paxton Parva. Road 9 very good. ' / 

Perry. Roads very bad, though the statute duty is done. 
Pidley and Ramsey. Very good roads. 
RaVeley Magna and Parva. Roads very bad. 
Ripton Abbots and Regis. Roads very bad, drains and hedges 
being much neglected. 

Sawtry St. Andrew's and St. Judith. Turnpike good^ priirate 
roads very bad. 

St. Ives and St. Neot^s. Roads very good. 
Somersham. Roads very good, a turnpike through the parl^i. 
Southoe. Roads got>d, statute duty done. 
Spaldwick and Stebbington. Roads v^ry good,turnpikes through 
the parishes. „, 

Standground and Stewkley Magna. Roads very good. 
Steeple Gidding. Roads very bad. 

Stewkley Parva. Roads good, turnpike through tlie parish, sta* 
tijte duty done very regularly, ^ 

Stilton. Turnpike good, private roads very bad. 
Stoughton. Roads middling i statute duty done regularly. 
Swineshead. Roads good. 
Thurning. Roads bad. 

Tostland. Roads very* bad, statute duty done regularly. 
Upton* Turnpike roads very good, private roads very bad. 
Up wood. Roads very good. 

Warsley. Turnpike very good, private roads very bad. 
Warboys. Roads very bad, and very badly formed.- 
Water Newton. Roads very good. 
Wistow. Roads middling. 
Winwick. Roads very bad. 

Witton and Woodstone. Roads Very bad, _ * . 

Wood Walton. Roads veryrbad, and very ixptmivt^ the Htlie 
of them being very much, neglected by tho&e who ought to 
look after them, there being no drains dressed out, nor the hedges 
HUNTINGD.] • T cut,/ 



cut, though both tyrant it very much, i^^^^.-'way betveenihif 
place and Huntingdon. . '. . 

Wood Hurst. Roads tolerably good. 

Woolcy. Roads bad. 

Yaxley. Turnpike good, except some small places, other road^ 
very indifferent. 

Yelling. Roads very bad, statute duly done regular. 

, From the above account the $tate of the roads may be 
seen In evety parish in this county, which it may be ob- 
served is frequently given as very good or very bad^ which 
is indeed very much the ©ase. There being many fom- 
pikes in this county, they are generally speaking very good 
and well formed ; materials are very scarce in many parts, 
which has occasioned a power to be given [as t am in- 
formed} to the commissioners, to pick pfFi all the stones 
that can be found on any of the farmers lands ; these stones 
from their being of so hard a nature, and having mo dirt 
among them make very good roads, which are Certainly 
very desirable ; but the farmers complain very Iieavily of 
the great injury done them by such a proceeding. Now 
though at Gransdon^ they have to go ten miles for gravel 
for the use of the roads, yet I am certain that even this, 
or were it further^ is much better than having the stones 
picked off the land, being confident that the farmers do 
not complain without the greatest reason; for certain it 
is, it would be almost impossible to do many of them a 
greater Injury than what is done by thus picking off those 
stones from the clay soils, where, could they be procured, 
many more are wanted. By this practice not only the pre- 
sent crops are injured, but as it is practiced yearly, of a& 
often as there are any stones to be seen^each successive crop 
gets worse injured, and must terminate in great loss to the 
iand-owner,tenantry, and community at large if persisted io. 

I am 
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I am fair from thinking that it was considered at that time 
what great benefit those atones Were to the farmer, ot 
that they added to the fertility of those clay soils, as I believe 
it has not been long known that this was the case; stones are 
valuable, if not too large, on all soils, particularly on clay, 
whether in grass or tillage, b|it especially on the latter (i. e. 
tillage) i and as I am convinced a more rapid improvement 
could not be effected on such soils, than by burning clay 
to the consistency of bricky others having it broken and 
spread op the lan(;|, would it not then be very hard if an 
act of parliament should be obtained to take away that 
substance because it would benefit the roads? 

Yet the cases are very nearly similar, the only difference 
being the expense which the proprietor would have beea 
at in procuring the latter subitaKce, I cannot think that 
it ever was intended that the surface (of which these 
stones form so essential a part for the well doing of 
agriculture) should be taken -away. I therefore suspect 
that the boweli of the earth were intended, and as this is 
represented to me as one of the principal obstacles to im- 
provements in sigriculture, and as I am convinced both 
from experience and observation in this county, that 
it is founded in justice^ I here make mention^ of it as 
it thing well Worthy the observation of the Honourable 
Board. 

The private roads ate very ittuch neglected in tiktny parts 
of this county ; as to roads being convex or concave,! should, 
think none were ever intended to be made in the latter me- 
thod, but many of these private, roads may be so called, 
never perhaps having had any attempt made at their improve- 
ment since the time they were, originally laid out, though 
that might be a century ago; they are really many of them 
in such a state as no person could scarcely credit, remain- 
ing ridge and furrow as they were at first, when laid out^ 

T a worn 
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worn into great holes in the 'middle or at one side, so 
that all wet must remain upon them, especially as the 
drains by the sides of the roads have bien so neglected, 
that there is scarcely a vestige or mark of them remaining ; 
the hedges and trees in them also totally overspread the 
roads, similar to an arbour, so that for want of plashing 
the hedges, lopping the trees, and cleansing the ditches or 
drains, the roads never are dry, scarcely either summer or 
winter ; when, were the ditches properly made, the hedges 
plashed and trees lopped, as is indeed required by law, 
the improvement would be vbry great ; then, were the roads 
to be thrown up in the middle, so as to form a gentle 
slope 6n each side^ so that carriages might pass each other 
without danger, all the road would be usable. I mention 
this, because sometimes when improvements arc intended 
to be made on roads, they are thrown up so extremely high 
in the miJdle^ that there is much danger in carriages passing 
by each othen 

The most proper width for private farm ways appears 
to be thirty feet; they should be raised from side to side, 
the middle the highest, in the manner I have just men- 
tioned, proper drains made and kept up on each side of the 
road ; the water would thus readily drain away, and the 
roads would generally be kept dry ; thus many of thoiQ 
roads being but little used, would even without gravel, &c. 
be much more comfortable and good than they now are, 
especially as there is such a plentiful supply of wood in 
the hedges on each side to make into faggots ; was the 
road where there are swamps or hollow places properly 
faggotted, the cart wheels could not ctit lower than the 
faggots, and care being taken to keep the ruts, &c. well 
filled in, or in fact keeping the road in its original state, 
the roads would be kept always good. 

It isr within the memory of man, since the road from 

Huntin gdon 
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Huntingdon to Cambridge was in so bad a state, that the. 
sixteen miles were a day's journey in winter for a horseman^ 
but.it is now, from having been well faggotted and covered 
with gravel, one of the best pieces of road in the king- 
dom ; it is therefore somewhat surprizing that, with such 
an example, they have not pursued the plan I here re- 
commend, which I do not think they would in the long 
run find more expensive than at present, for although 
it may seem a saving to let roads remain in their present 
state, yet when it is considered, what a difference it 
would make in the leading dung, carrying produce to 
market, in the wear and tear of carriages, harness, &c, 
the great delay occasioned by the badness of the roads, and 
indeed to the force required in horses, which are often 
materially damagid^ they would be amply compensated for 
the additional expense attendant upon properly formed 
roads. When these private roads are made forty feet in 
width, and are little used, it is general to make vyhat 
is called a twenty , feet rampart in the middle, which is 
frequently raised so high, that it has more the appear- 
ance of a bank than a road ; and only at first about s^ 
or eight feet usable out of the forty, arising pffificipaUy 
'firom forty feet being unnecessary for their purpose, and 
'therefore they will not be at the expense of making tht 
whole into a good and sufficient roadway. 

In a little time there is a hollow made by the horses 
which draw th^ carriages, and two deep ruts, from their 
being obliged to ,always continue in one . track ; it then 
becomes absolutely dangerous even for a horseman to get 
out of the way, and if two carriages meet, especially \i 
loaded ones, it is next to impossible for them to pass each 
. other witliout one or both being overthrown, or indeed, 
from the extreme depth of the ruts, to attempt passing. 
When a chaise and pair has the misfurtune to have to go 

along 
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along such roads, there being no room for the horses to 
quarter, they go first slipping into one rut and then into * 
the other, so that the animals are tossed and thrown about 
in such a manner, as to be in the greatest danger of fall- 
ing every step, and the passenger's situation is more easily 
to be conceived than described. 

I have frequently heard the post boys say that they have 
often had their chaise so mired in the roads, as to be 
compelled to leave it, and get some farmer's team to draw 
it out, the passengers having to walk. When a single* 
horse chaise goes along such roads, the horse then tvalh 
in the middle, and the wheels go along the ruts ; so it 
goes jolting and rolling like a ship on a rough sea, and 
in danger of being broken, from the weight Imng fifSl 
thrown on one side, and then the other ; the people being 
compelled to get out and walk, as from the deeptiess of 
the ruts, the carriage is frequently as much as the horse can 
draw, and it is often the case that the body of the chttse 
drags on the middle of the road. The form of sncfa roads 
is therefore, as nearly as it can be described, as foltows: 
« high bank in the middle, a hollow in the middle of that, 
two deep ruts, and what may be termed very properly 
ditches pn each side of them, and then two high narrow 
ridges on each side of the road, with a ditch iiiearly filled 
up on each side of them, so that there is no way for the 
water to get ofF, and then the trees and hiedges completely 
overhang or nearly so, the whole of these strangely formed 
roads. Even where some attempt is made at repairing the 
roads, the materials for that purpose are often laid in the 
ruts, ynbroken if stone, the middle or horse's path being left 
quite hollow, probably twelve inches deep or more ; so 
that a real reservoir is formed for holding or keeping up 
the water, and notwithstanding its being laid so high, it 
inust be always wet and soft* Now were the roads to be 

made 
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marie as I before described, with an easy slope, if the 
middle part were repaired during spring, as there would 
be twjo pleasant roads on each side during summer, the 
middle would get properly settled and in good order against 
yi'inter ; thus there would be good roads at all seasons. 
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Ths benefieial effects of one are yery sensibly felt at 
Ramsey, by which they convey their corn and other com- 
modities to market, and receive timber,&c. in return, which 
is certainly highly advantageous, and promotes the pur- 
poses of agriculture very muph, by keeping their horsesat 
liberty for such purposes. 

. Should the plan that has long been in contemplation, 
ever be carried into effect, to join the Cam to the Ware 
river, it would be of infinite advantage to this smd adU 
joining counties, and also to the metropolis ^ as it would 
procure an inlandt navigation from London to Lynn and 
all the Bedford level. Thus also, the immense produce 
of the fens, might be conveyed cheaper to London, and 
^ all weighty articles brought from that grand emporiuni, by 
inland navigation, to all the extensive Bedford level ^nd 
the bordering towns. In times of war» likewise^ shoyld 
privateers swarm on our coasts, such .an inland navigation 
must be of the greatest national importance. 
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SECT. II. — FAIM AND MARKETH. 

Alconbvry. Has a fair on the 24th of June, ior pedlar's 
ware. 

Biiintisham cum Erith. .Fairs for cattle of all sorts on the 4!h 
bf May, 25th of jAly, and ist of November. 

Godmanchester. iPair for all sorts of cattle on Easter Tuesday. 
. Huntingdon, Fair on the 25th of Mar^h for pedlar^s ware j 
market weekly on Saturday for corn, &c. ^ 

Kimbolton. Fairs for cattle, pigs, &c. ontjie nth of Decern, 
ber, and St. Andrew's day, with fairs also at Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and Michaelmas, which are chiefly what are termed pleasure 
fairs ; m«iket weekly ort Friday for butter, butcher's meat, barley, 
tnalt, &c. 

' Leighton Brome&wold. Fairs on the 12th of May, and 5th of 
pctober, for all sorts of cattle, and a statute fyy hiring servants 
pn the xst of August. 

Ramsey. Fair on the 22d of July for pedlar's ware, Sec, M.ar- 
ket weekly on Saturday. ' 

' ' St. Ive's. Fairs on Whitsun Monday, and on tlie 5th of Oc- 
tober, for all sorts of cattle, &c. and cheese ; market weekly on 
Monday foir cattle, corn, &c, 

St. Neot's. F^irsonthe Saturday bcfora the third Tuesday in 
January, old stile, for a shew of horses and other cattle, toll free ; 
and on^ Ascension day, Corpus Christi Thursday, on the i^ih 
of June, and on the 17th of December, for cattle of all sorts; 
market weekly on Thursdays for corn and provisions. 

Somersham. Fairs on the 23d of June, and 15th of November, 
chiefly for pleasure. Market weekly on Fridays, not much at- 
tended. 

Spaldwick. Fair on Wednesday before Whitsunday for all- sorts 
of cattle. 

Yaxley, Fair on Ascension Thursday for horses and sheep. 
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SECT. III." — W£IGHTS ANl> MEASURES. 

A load of wheat is five bushels. 

The common wcfights used in this county, for agricuU 
tural and grocery ajrticjes are, the cpmmon avoirdupois 
weight of sixteen drams to the ounce, sixteen dunces to the 
pound, and twenty-eight pounds to the quarteryand four 
quarters to the hundred weight. * " 

Fleece vydol is sold by the todd of twenty-eight pounds ; 
all sorted wool, or as it is termed here broke wool, is sold 
by tlie pack of . two hundred and forty pounds weight. 

When Leicester cheese is sold in the markets of this 
county by the hundred, there are one hundred and twenty 
pounds to the hundred* ... 

Respecting measures, the Winchester bushel of eight 
gallons, is the common bushel that all grain and seeds, 
&c. are measured by in this county, or the coom i(;ontainiii|^ 
four bushels ; or load containing five bushels, or the qug.rter 
containing eight bushels, or last containing twenty-occ 
cooms, or eigbty-four bushels, -^ • , 



SECT. IV. MANUFACTURES. 

There is a manufactory at Kimbolton for lace ; poor 
rates increased. At St.Neot*s, a very large paper mill worked 
by patent machinery. At Standground, two very large 
manufactories for sacking. And Stilton is famous for the 
cheese of that n^ne, which it seems came in|o such repute 
from the fojilowing circumstance. Thornhill, who rode the 
great match, going to London, returning to Stilton, and 

then 
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then going to London again, having as many horses as he 
pleased, within some n>i|^utes. ,pf t9{elye hours, being a 
distance of 213 miles, lived at the Bell at Stilton; from 
his celebrity he had many ciistomers, who used to buy 
this cheese of him; having a much' greater deikitfiid^dian 
Stilton could a6Rifd, lie removed into Lricesfershire, hiivttig 
some relatives^ there, aiKi instructed them in the alt' of 
making it, and greater part of the cheese ^o eatled stiU 
comes from that county. But the ch^se, ashsisbeeil al* 
ready observed, was originally made at Stilton* ' 

On the subject of manufactures, Mr. MMPirell juslly 
observes. ** There are no manufactures carried cm in the 
county, except the brewery (and that not for expoftatibn), 
tdg^ther with a little wool-stapling, but the women and 
diildren (at leai^ such of them as ar^ able to work), may 
have constant employment in spinning yarn, which h pat 
out by the generality of the country shop-keepers, though 
at present it is but a very indifferent means of employment 
aed they always prefer outof doori work when the season 
comes ,on.'' 

There should be more hemp and flax cultivated in this 
county, for which the soil in many parts is remarkably 
well adapted ; and then it would be prudent to establish 
various linen manufactures. In process of time also, other 
manufactures may be established, especially as the county 
is rapidly improving, and has. such valuable navigable 
rivers and other advantages for manufactures. 



SECT. V. COMMERCE. 

Wherever there is a goodopportunity of judging, this 
is universally allowed to have tfie most beneficial cflfects 
to agriculture in this county. * 

SECT, 
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SWT. VI. — POOU^ 

At Kimbolton there is a society for bettering, the cot)'- 
dition of the poor. Workhouses are farmed at Coin and 
Somersham, at the former at ^s. per head, per week ; and 
at the latter at 2s. 6d« per head, per week. Box clubs are 
much approved, and .therefore encouraged. At Yaxley, 
the rates are much advanced from the great number of 
bastard children got byvthe soldiers lying it^ the barnu:ks 
ihere. 

{n aboqt one-third of the parishes they have neither in- 
creased nor decreased, ^the other part of them, they have 
Increased in ^ larger or smaller degree/ At Holme| which 
iM ^n enclosed parish, they have depreas^d* 
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SECT. Til. — POPULATION, 

Is in general incroating in this county, there being only 
une imtancc to the contrary in all my inquiries in the 
different parishes. 

The following account of births, burials, and marriages 
is .taken from the returns made in the year i3oo under 
tfae pq)uIation act. , 

Baptunw. Burkli. Maxriaget.. 

teal*., -.^ ^. 
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Average 971 



The above account only yields an average i 
seventy-one which will be seen to be owing to the heavy 
mortality of 1781 to 4, since which it will be observed 
there is an increase annually, which coincides with the 
result of my inquiries. The 
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The following table, exhibiting at one vie,w the number 
of inhabitants/ male and female, with their several occu- 
pationsy is extracted from the returns made in iSooj under 
the population act. 



TTiindri^Jfl 


Persons. 




Occupations. * 


# 


Males. 


Females. 


AgrxuUure. 


Trade, 8tc. 1 Otheri. 


T.iral. 


HuTstingstone 
LeightQDstone . 
Norroan Cross 
Toseland 
HuDtingdon Towd 


5S9i 
3577 
3367 
4885 
993 


5745 
3669 
3435 
5156 
1042 


2729 
2194 
2218' 
2389 


12S9 
52f> 
797 
980 
a79 


6505 
4523 
2586 
6575 
31$ 


11,444 

6SD3 
10,041 

• 2035 


Totals 


18,521 


19,047 


9536 


4484 


90,5«5 


37|i68 



SECT. VIII. — FOOD AND MODE OF LiyiNG* 

^ SsRVAt^TS live very well in this county, pork and dump- 
lings» or puddings and potatoes heing the food of three- 
fourths of the parishes; with milk pottage^ or milk and 
bread for breakfast, and in the harvest in many of these 
they are allowed mutton, beef, &c. in the remainder of the 
parishes they are kept on beef, mutton, pork, bacon^ 
dumplings and puddings, have milk, &c. as in the others 
for breakfast. 
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ObSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 



SLUGS, wire-worm, grub, &c. for the means of pltf- 
venting and destroying which, see Chap, IV. under head 
Expenses and Profits, and Chap. VII. Tillage. Rooks are 
very much encouraged in many parts of this councy as a 
nleans of destroying ^reat numbers, see Chap. ^. Sowing 
^ )ate iralso reckoned a means of prevention to their ravages. 

It will be seen under head Roads, Chap. XVI. that I 
have there particularly mentioned the jucking off stones 
from the land as a very principal obstacle to improvement. 






SECT. I. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Agricultural Socisties. There is one established at 

Kimbolton, and the following premiums are offered* 

^. X. d. 
For the best one shear ram >• * x- o 

Second best shear ram ^ - • x i o 

For the best two shear ram - - 3 3 o 

Second best shear ram * • 2 2 e 

For the best theave - * 3 3^ 

Second best theave . • 220 

For the best pen of five theaves * 3 3 © 

For the best one shear wether * • 220 

Second best one shear wether ^ • i i o 

For the best pen of five wether lamb hogs which shall 
have been fed on faay and green food only 3 3-0 

For 
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For the be«t p«n of fi^e ewe lamb hogS| ditto 3 3 • 

For the best two shear weather, ditto . • 3 3 o 

For the second best shear wether, ditto 2 a • 

For the best two shear wether^ which shall have been 

fed in any other way ^ • - 3 3 o 

For the second best, ditto - 220 

For the best bull not exceeding eighteen months old 3 3 • 

Second best, ditto ' <- - a 2 o 

For the best heifer not exceeding eighteen months old 33 o 
Second best, ditto • . 220 

For the best boar not exceeding eighteen months old 220 
Second best, ditto - .>' z i o 

No stock to be shown for any premium, unless notice 
in writing thereof be given to Mr. Day, the Secretary, at 
least one day previous to the atinual meeting. The cat- 
tie to be' penned as usual, and ready to be shown by 
eleven o'clock. The preitiiurhs will be given to such 
owners of cattle as were the breeders thereof only, of 
which as well as of the ages, satisfactory proof must be 
given to the committee. The rams and theaves, and also 
the pens of five one shear wethers to be produced for in- 
spection in their wool, and the committee in determining 
these premiums to take into consideration the wool as well 
as the carcass: all the othi^f sheep to be produced shorn. 
The two shear wethers to be killed if the comi^ttee shall 
think fit whether any competition or not. No animals to 
receive two premiums from this society, except the first 
class of two shear wethers, which in case any corn fed 
wethers should be entered to be shown, may be again 
shown on the same day, for the premiums oif that class also. 

To the labourer in husbandry who shall have brought 
up, or be then bringing up, the largest family without 
parochial aid • - 3 5 o 

DittOf next largest ditto - 2 2 • 

To 
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To the servant in husbandry who shall h«ive.]i!r€d -the 
longest time with one matter «r tnistrefiSy or on the. , 
same farm * - ^ ' 3 J o 

Ditto, next longest, ditto • s s o 

To the labourer in husbandry who shall have workedthe 
longest titn^ with one mastier or onthesamefarm * 3 3 o 

Ditto, next longcst^xlitto '• a a 

The candidates for preiniums to labourers and servants 
to deliver their certificates to Mr. Day at the White'Lion* 
KimboItoDi by ten oVlpck in the morning of the annual 
naeeting, as %o certificate will be received after that hour. 



To the follo\r'ng gentlemen in Huntingdonshire,, f^r 
the great readiness which they shewed in rendering me 
every assistance in obtaining informattbh respecting the 
matter contained in the foregoing sheets, I beg litye to 
jrelurn my unfeigned and grateful thanl^^. 

Abbotesley. Mr. William Linton. 

Alconbury. Mr. Green. 

Alwalton. Sir Richard Hetley, Bart. 

Barham. William Ladds, £s(). 

Bluntisham cum Erith. Mr. Coxe, and Henry Kent, Esq. 

Brampton. Mr. William Pick. 

Brington. Mr. Table. 

Broughton. Mr. Robert Mayse* 

Buckden. Mr. Henry Cope, 

Buckwcrth. Mr. Nicholls. 

Bury. Mr. William Campion. 

Bythorne. Mr. John Browning. 

Catworth. Neville Tomlinson, Esq. 

Caldecot. Mr. Stephen Rowles. 

Chesterton. Mr. WiUic\m Collier. 

Coin. Mr. William Cjiater. , 

Conington« 



Conlngton, John Heathcote, Esqt 

Covington. Mr. Head. 

Denton. Mr. Edward Bellamy. 

Dodding^on. Mr. William Bowyer. 

Easton. Mr. W. Whitehead. 

EltoQ. Henry Crofts, Esq. . 

Ellington. William IaddS| Esq. * 

fevertbn. Mr. John Saunderson; 

Eynsbury. Samuel Stoughton, Esq. 

Farcet. Mr. John Maddison. 

Fenny Stanton. Mr. John Hammond. 

Fletton. Mr. John Ucnryf and George Maxwell, Esq* 

Folkesworth. Eusebius Francey, Rsq. 

Gidding Magna.* Mr. Hatfield. 

Gidding Parva. Mr. R. Blowfield. * 

Glatton. Mr. Henry Knighton. 

Godmanchester. Mr. Robert Vinter, and Mr. Thomas Bightly. 

Gtavley. Mr. William Cawcutt. 

Gratfham. William Ladds, Esq. 

Grahsdon. Mr. John Spring. 

Haddon. Mr. John L. Wright. 

Haile Weston. A. M. Darnell, Esq. 

Hamerton. Mr. Thomas Everett. 

Hartford. Mr. William Butt. 

Heraingford Grey. Mr. P. Margctts* 

Hemingford Abbots. Mr. W. Clarke * 

Hilton. Walter Peck, Esq. 

Holme. Thomas Wells, Esq. 

Houghton. J^ames Blott, Esq. 

Huntingdon. Mr. James Butt. 

Keystone. Mr. William fearson. * 

Kimbolton. Benjamin Welstead, Esq. 

Leighton Bromeswold. Benjamin Welstead, Esq. 

Long Stow. N. Tomlin, Esq. and Benjamin Welstead, Esq. 

Luddingtoo. Mr. Henry Ladds. 

Lutton. Mr. John Martin. 

Molesworth. Rev. Mr. Ellis. 

Morborn. Mr. Francis Earl* 

HUNTINGD.j U Nccdingworth 
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Needingwortb, Thomas Howard, Esq. 
OfFord Cluny. Thomas Sissney, Esq. 
OfFord D'Arcy. Mr. James Morton. 
Old Hurst. Mr. Thomas Goodliffe. 
Old Weston. Mr. John Fortsue. 
Overton Longville. Mr. John Southwell. 
Overton Watcrville. Mr. Thoraai Sharmen. 
Papworth. Mr. Paul Cave. 
Paxton Magna. Mr. Payne. 
Paxton Parva. Mr. Payne, 
Perry. Mr. John Browning. 
Pidley. Mr. James Blake. 
Ramsey. Samuel Wells, Esq. 
Ravley Magna. Richard Pooley, Esq. 
Ravley Parva. John Bedford, Esq. 
Ripton Abbots. Mr. Samuel Stratton. 
Ripton Regis. Mr, Robert Hatfield. 

Sawtry St. Andrew's. John Hatfield, Esq. and 'Rev. Thomas 
Saunders. 

Sawtry St. Judith. John Hatfield, Esq. 
St. Neot*s. W. A. Peppercorn, Esq. 
St. Ive's. Mr. John Mann. 
Comersham. Mr. Johnllett. 
Southoe. William Wills, Ei:q. 
Spaldwick. Thomas Day, Esq. 
Standground. Mr. Robert Warwick. 
Stebbington. Mr. James Conington. 
Steeple Gidding. J. H. Ladds, Esq. 
Stewkley Magna. Mr. Robert Ellis. 
Stewkley Parva. John Nicholls, Esq. 
gtilton. Mr. John Pitts. 
Stoughton. Mr. William Murfin. 
Swineshead, Mr. John Islip. 
Thuming. Mr. H. Ladds. 
Toseland, Mr. Griffin Fletcher. 
Upton. John Heathcote, Esq. 
Upwood. John Pooley, Esq. 
Warsley. Mr. Edward Flinders. 
Warboys. Mr- George Farcey. 

Water 
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Water Newton. Mr. John CompfOii; 
Wistow. Mr. Thomas Cooper* 
Winwick. Mr. John Peake. 
Witton. James Blott, Esq. 
Woodstone. Mr. John Wells. 
Wood Walton. Mr, George Briant. 
Wood Hurst. Mr. George Ekins. 
Wooley, Mr. W. Ladds. 
Yaxley. Mr. John Faux. 
Yelling. Mr. Thomas Bennett. 



SECT. II. WOODS. 

The woods at Kimbolton arc managed in a rotation of 
sixteen years, making on the average about i6/. per acre. 
From there having been too much timber left in the woods, 
the underwood has been very much destroyed, and as the 
latter with the poles, pays much better than the timber, 
the practice of leaving so much timber in woods is very 
much condemned at this place. The spinneys p^y better 
than the woods. Land in wood does not pny so much 
money as it will for agricultural uses; I fiave before 
stated that a great quantity of wood fias been cut 
down and grubbed up here, and converted to the use of 
the plough. 

The woods at Leighton Bromeswold are in a fifteen 
years rotation, paying about 12/. per acre for underwood. 
The oak timber is sold at is. 6d. per foot, bark is sold at 
a proi>ortion of 7/. 6d, in the pound on th^ value, of the 
trees. 

U 8 €ECT. 
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SECT. III. — BURN-BAKING. 

Mr. Welstead has practised ihis by cutting up the ant- 
hills from those pastures of strong clay soils which I have 
so frequently had occasion to make mention of ; he cal- 
culates the expense of it to be one shilling for a very 
large cart-load^ and that it is the cheapest manure he can 
make* 



SECT. IV. — DRAINING. 

i HAYE^ since I wrote the foregoing parts of this re* 
port been into Huntingdonshire again, and perceived that the 
very great neglect of draining in some parts of it, especi- 
ally on the strong clay pastures, had escaped my attention* 
The ditches and drains have not been scoured out for 
many years, so that they are very nearly grown up, and 
where they have been scoured out, from their being only 
made two feet wide, and one foot or one and a half deep, 
they are not effective. The ditches should be made three 
feet wide and four feet deep, and after the ditch was dug 
to this depth, if the borer was used, it would prove very 
beneficial, and would effect a good and effective drain- 
age at a very moderate expense. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of this from what I have lately seen on land ex- 
actly similar, where the ditches were made in the manner 
which 1 have above described, the borer being applied 
aftcri going to the depth of from ten to thirty feet deep, 

the 
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the distance being about four or five hundred yards, in 
which there were four borings, at equal distances, and at 
the time I viewed the improvement, the current of water 
was sufficiently strong to have turned an overshot mill. 

This kind of draining would be materially beneficial to 
these strong sour coarse clays, by keeping them dry in 
the winter season, which would ^ake the soil warmer, 
and consequently the plants of all kinds* would grow much 
more luxuriantly ; and in summer, if small sluices were 
made, so as to prevent the water from all draining away, 
further benefits, by adding proper degrees of moisture in 
that season, would be the result. It is astonishing what 
very great advantages some of the Lincolnshire marshes 
gained by such a proceeding. 



SECT. V. SUNDRIES. 






A GOOD oak gate, all heart, with five ledges, four of 
thend being four inches by one and a quarter, and the 
top ledge being four inches by five inches at the forebeadj 
and four inches by seven inches behind, is to be had in 
this county for one pound. 

Strong hurdles, eight feet in length, and having fiv^ 
ledges, are to be had at from 151. to i6s, per dozen. 

There is a thrashing machine at Southoe, power fouf 
horses, which thrashes when the wheat is good^ and tho 
straw short, thirty loads a day, of five bushels ; but when 
the straw is long it thrashes but half tbat c^uantk^ j it x« 
however hard work for the horses. 

Shoeing horses 6d. per shoe, for a remove 2^« for laying 
a share, 6d. for fining a sharp, is, 64 ^^ for a fallow share» 
as.f for a coulter, 6</. 
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SECT. VI.— ^SO'WINa CORN CROPS. 

i 
\ 

On ipy second journey into this county, I found that a 
very good method pf sowing wheat and barley crops is 
practiced, (viz.) to sow ^t part of the seed before plough, 
ipg, and the other part after harrowing it in. I have long 
recommended this practice, and was much gratified by 
speing it put intO: effect. Too much* praise cannot be be- 
stowed op the farmers who are in the haibits of doing it, 
as the land being- from it more regularly occupied, a 
much greater produce is obtained, and the sample better 
and more even. It is observed by many farmers in this 
county, that when all the wheat is sown before ploughing, 
it comes in rows, and though it often appears stronger in 
the winter season, yet at harvest it has neither so ^/^/2/ a 
number of earstUor arc they so well filled nor so long as those 
whi^ are obtained by sowing at twice. They also uni- 
versally observe that this difference is much more ob- 
servable in, the barley than in the wheat crop. They 
have become so partial to the method, that they sow 
clover and jJf^iall seeds at twice, finding that the seeds are 
more regularly dispersed, and that the produce arnply 
repays them for their trouble. I earnestly recommend the 
adoption of this method to all those who have not yet done 
it, not only for wheat and barley, but for oats on fallow 
or broken land ; and I am very sanguine in my hopes 
that it will be generally adopted, from there being such 
a ^characterizing spirit of improvement in the greater part 
of the farmers of Huntingdonshire^ and I really feel great 
satisfaction in being thus able to give this tribute to 
merit, where it is so justly due. 

In dibbling beans, a greater advantage is derived from 

putting 
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putting two beans in every hole, two stems of beans pros- 
pering much better than one, it being observed that where 
there is but one stem, the hole on the stiff clays remains 
unfilled with earth, so that when the beans get up, the 
winds twirl them round, and so chafe the stem that the 
plants are very frequently quite destroyed, but when there 
are two stems they fill cut the hole, and support each other^ 
Some of the farmers in this county sow beans and tares 
together, ratherly sowing the beans the thinnest, as two or 
two bushels and a half of tares, to one bushel of beans ; 
reaping them together for winter food for sheep, and 
find the practice a good one, as the sheep eat much of the 
straw along with the corn, and thrive very much upon 
such fodder •, it is found to be very preferable to hay. This 
is a practice well worth the serious attention of those 
farmers who reside on stiff clay soils where turnips cannot 
be advantageously grown ; it is generally done on land 
that is intended for fallow the next fear^ as they cannot 
be hoed in the present method ; but where the land H free 
from couch, if this crop was sown in drills and ordered 
otherwise, the land might then be made a edmplete fallow 
for either wheat or barley. 

The greater part of the farmers in this county, dislike 
sowing tares on these clay soils, because they leave the soil 
foul^ than any other crop, and as they also leave th«6 
land much lighter than other crops, they very seldom have 
' a good crop of wheat after them. I was I own very much 
sufprized in this county, to see a better crop of wheat on 
an oat stubble than on a pea stubble in one field ; but fot 
the rea^ns given by the farmers against the tare crap, I- 
apprehend that the pease also left the soil lighter than it 
ought to be for the wheat crop : this plainly shews the ne- 
cessity of making even these clay soils firm, by treading 
for the wheat crop. Barley would prosper much better 

after 
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after those crops which have a tendency to leave the soil 
light. 

In dibbling beans on flag or sward land after ploughing, 
It is found necessary to let the dibbling iron go through 
the flag, as deep as the plough, so that the water may 
run underneath the flag, for if it remains inthe hole, it often 
rots the seed beans. 'The rows are fourteen inches in 
width and four inches apart, when they intend to hoe the 
crop. 



SECT. VI. — PLANTING. 

It will be observed under the head Roads in the forew 
going sheets, that I have particularly mentioned the great 
injury which some of the farmers in this county sustained 
from having stmes picked off the land ; while I was in 
the county lately, I was making similar remarks on the 
subject, to Mr. Welstead, his grace the Duke of Manches- 
ter's steward; Who made a remark which I think highly 
deserv'ing of notice, (not only as a corroboration of my 
former statement, but more especially from planters) as it 
will show the great necessity of shade in planting. Mr. 
Welstead's father planted a fruit tree in a court yard, 
which was paved with pebbles ; for this purpose he had a 
small part of them removed, and dug a very small shallow 
hole, the earth underneath the pebbles appeared to be of 
a very poor bad nature, what is termed gault, (which Is 
2L hungry hour cX'Sij) , Mr. Welstead remarked,that he then 
thought the tree could not piosper for want of better 
;nould \ the pavement was immediately put down again 

round 
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tound the root of the tree, and it has prospered much 
better, and produced much more fruit, than any other wall 
fruit tree about the place. Mr. Welstead is therefore 
fio thoroughly convinced of the advantages derived from 
paving round the roots of wall fruit trees^peciaily, that 
he intends to have some of his own, and likewise some 
of the Duke of Manchester's done in that way. The 
cause of the benefit received from the abovementioned m$*i 
thod is obviously by the sun*s being prevented from ex- 
haling the moisture out of the earth at the roots of the 
trees ; and this is the more necessary in wall fruit tree 
planting, as the sun has more than common t^eat against 
such situations. It has been found in America, (where the 
power of the sun and frost is each in the extrenie) that by 
thinly planting orchards^ the trees have many of them died at 
a very early period, never having borne fruit as they ought, 
while there are many orchards, the trees in which were 
planted by the British nearer together ; which, although 
now more than one hundred years old, bear very large 
quantities of fruit, and are in full vigour. The cause of 
this great difference arises clearly from the trees of the 
latterly made orchards being planted at*great distances, so 
that their boughs do not afford shade to |^e ground, from 
which great numbers of them never come to perfection, 
and more than half of them die before they have stood 
.twenty years. 



SECT. VU. — KOADS. 



It Is remarked by mi^n of great observation iri this 
county that one load of the stones which are picked from 

olF 
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tS the \m\At by theif/hiruing been exposed to sun and wind, 
are of greater use to the roads than four of the finest 
gravel or stone, taken from the pits, and immediately laid 
upon the reads. I had observed that thfese stones were better 
Ihan others, and thought it arose from their cleanness, but 
I believe ih^ was not entirely the case, there being in 
many parts of Huntingdonshire very good gravel, which 
ithen screened, consists of very little but stones ; but even 
they will not wear like the stones which have been long 
exposed to sun and wind ; this evidently proves that gravel 
when intended for the use of road? should be thrown up 
out of the pit, some time before it be laid on the roads, 
so that all, moisture might be exhaled from it, by which 
means it would become much harder and more durable. 



^H 



GLOSSARY. 

Explanation cf a few provincial words used in the county^ 
not to be found in general in English Dictionaries. 

Adventurer's Land. Such land as the corporation of the 
Bedford level have a claim upon for draining the fens, 
&c. commonly Silled in the fens ventriss land. 

Crane. An engine used in the fens to raise a very heavy 
lump of wood, and to let it fall upon the top of large piles 
to drive ihem into the light fen -earth, where the founda- 
tions of brick-buildings are to be erected. 

Coleseed sailings Carrying, threshing and dressing cole- 
seed on a cloth in the open fields. 

Deep stapled land. Deep soiled land. 

Metairs. ^stuarium ; the washes at deep water betwixt 
the boundaries of Norfolk and Lincolnshire, into which 
the fen waters fall. >- 
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OBSERVATIONS BY MR. SCOTT ON IMPROVl^TG THE 
FENS, ON PARING AND B^URNING, ON IRRIGATION, 
AND ON DRAINING THE FENS. 



/. On tmproving the Fens, 

THAT all fen-moor is covered with an extremely light 
and porous soil, and the surface very subject to burn Iti, 
hot dry weather, needs no proof; because it is well known 
to every person who has ever seen the fens in a hot dry 
summer. The soil indeed is much lighter in quality tha^^ 
most sandy soils that are cultivated, fiut as fen soil is. 
peculiarly productive when properly managed, its crops 
of grain and grass commonly cover the ground, and keep 
it cool, before the dry weather sets in; and the richness 
of the soil causes all crops of grass grown, &c. to re- 
cover almost incredibly after rain, where it is not im- <\ 
poverished by exhausting crops of oats, &c. Where the 
land, however, has been injured by too frequent crops of 
exhausting grain or other mismanagement, which is al- 
most a general case in the fens, the grain and grass suffer 
very much in all burning weather, or long dry sun^mer 
seasons. 

There is, however, most excellent clay itiarl, under the 
greatest part if not the whole of the Bedford level ; and 
in many parishes in the £tn districts, I have seen this 
valuable rich jrtatiur^, lit. close to the fen^moor, that is, 
within three, four, or ftrjtfeet of the surface. Every good 

judge 
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judge of soil and marling knows well that all light soils 
that are subject to burn, may be made of more than double 
their former value, by only marling them in a prudent 
manner. And it will be admitted as a certain fact, fully 
proved and established by t}\e experience of ages^ that 
where soils are light, dry, and very subject to burn, and 
there is good marl in the land, or very near to it, and 
lying in large quantities near the surface, that the very 
best mode to improve such land will be to marl it. When 
the marl is in the land, or very near, and may be easily 
obtained and carried on the land, marling such soils is 
much cheaper tiian carrying any other manure to them, 
except muck. Indeed where the muck lies at a distance, 
iuch lands may often be marled for less expense than the 
muck can be carried for. And as most feii towns and 
villages, are erected on the gentle hills that arise in the 
fertile plain of the Bedford level, and the corn is com* 
monly carried to these towns and villages, the fen-lands 
in general may be marled at much less expense than they 
can have the muck carried to them for, from farm-yards 
situated in those towns and villages. 

The fen clay marl, lies under the fens in general near 
the surface, and is of a soft quality, and may be very 
easily worked, and even dug up in as large spades full as 
men can throw into any muck cart, tumbrel, or other 
carriage. And the marl in general that lies under almost 
all the fen-surface, is of a very rich soapy nature, and as 
well adapted for fen soils as any marl in the kingdom. 

On the best State of Fen ^ Land for receiving the Marl. 

It is common in Shropshire and several other counties, 
to lay the marl on land that Js in-a state, of fallow for 
wheat And in Staffordshire, Norfolk, iSd other coun- 
ties, where they make turnip fallom^i it is very customary 

to 
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to lay the marl oh turnip fallows. And as some fen-far- 
mers now make a fallow of an oat-stubble, and sow it with 
cole-seed, it would be an excellent plan, first to clean 
such fallows and burn the rubbish, and then marl them 
for cole-seed; especially as all sorts of clays suit cole- 
seed, and the fen dikes are generally pretty free from, 
water at these seasons. But the very best mode of marling 
all sorts of soils is, to lay the marl on the grass, either 
while it is grazed, or as soon as it is mown. For where 
marl is laid on light soils, and ploughed immediately under, 
or when the land is ploughed and harrowed several times, 
or for several years together, as the marl is much heavier 
than the soil, the marl continues to sink lower and lower 
every time it is stirred with the plough and harrows, and 
a large portion of it gets too deep, and is literally buried. 
The chief reason 1 believe why farmers have so long 
practised laying marl on lands under fallows is, because 
they think that they receive the return of their money laid 
out in marling more speedily, than vy'hen in grass land ; 
but if marl were always laid on land that is grazed or 
mown, a much less quantity of marl would do, and its 
good effects would be more permanent, the land would 
l)e amazingly enriched and cooled, by making it thus, and 
its too light soil would be made a complete rich loam. 
Such land would thus be infinitely improved both for 
grazing and mowing ; and afterwards it might be ploughed 
and sown with any grain, the crops would prove very 
bulky, and the grain would be much heavier and better 
in every respect, than the grain used to be before such 
lands were marled. 

It may indeed be fully demonstrated ; by undisputed 
facts, that fentjterl will improve fen land, both for grass 
and grain. There are ii^y deep d^es and drains, in most 
fen parishesi where the clay marl has been thrown out 

of 



of the bottoms, and is now well mixed with the fell soil. 
Where the land is consolidated by being mixed with this 
clay marl, and where such banks are grazed oir mown, the 
finer grasses flourish to astonishment, beyond what they 
do on the fen soil unmixed ; and whenever such banks 
are ploughed and sown with any sort of grain, the grain 
is always heavier, and the crops do not fall so soon down 
to the ground, but stand up much better; and the crops 
of all sorts of wheat, oats, beans, and hemp, and artificial 
seeds on such banks are always better than any of the 
other parts of the land. 

Where there is plenty of rich marl on the premises, and 
it is laid bare in the bottoms of the dikes, as is a general 
casp in most fen parishes, an excellent plan of marling 
in the fens would be, for one or two men with spades 
callefl casting tools, to go into the dikes, and to cast the 
clay marl out of the bottoms of the dikes, upon the land 
intended to be marled ; and one man at the dike sides 
ro cast the marl over the land as far as he can^ which widi 
a casting tool may be thrown to a great distance ; and the 
remainder, when frost sets in or in summer, or after hay 
harvest, to be carried about with carts, and spread over 
the land ; and thus much fen land might be marled, with- 
out spoiling a foot of land, and for only about half the 
expense that land can be marled for in any other district. 
Where a good watering pond is much wanted, as is the 
case in almost all the fens, a marl pit might be made in the 
mo^t convenient corner of the land ; and as much marl got 
out of it as is wanted, and thus a permanent watering place 
might be made, and the land manured at the -isame time. 
If the dikes were deepened also, by getting the marl out 
of the bottoms, it would greatly impr^v^ the drainage of 
the Ian;], and prevent the stock from running through them 
when nearly dry, af which time the stock are more fre- 
quently 
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qucnfly lost in the, dikes, than when the dikes have plenty 
of water in them ; for when they have much water in 
them, sheep or other stock will seldom go into them ; and. 
if one slipped in by any accident when there was plenty 
of water, the cattle would seldom be smothered in the mud, 
&c, as they could easily swim in plenty of water, to the 
watering places where they could get out. 

Such deep dikes and deep watering places would alio 
make most valuable and excellent fisheries, and provide 
plenty of wholesome water for stock all the year ; which 
would prove an unspeakable advantage to every fen estate. 

The examples above mentioned where this clay marl 
"Is mixed with the light fen moor, fully demonstrate that 
fen land will not be injured by being mixed with clay 
marl. And at the same time there are numerous speci- 
mens to be seen in almost every fen parish, which fully 
prove what an incredible improvement it would be to all 
light dry fen moor soil, if it were mixed with the fine 
rich fertilizing clay marl, with which the fens abound, in 
such a surprizing degree. 

And shall such rich clay marl, the very best of manures 
for all light soils, for ever lie dormant and unused over 
almost the whole of the spacious fertile fens ? No! let 
the members of that valuable institution, whose collective 
skill in agriculture far excels whatever was combined 
before, to improvie the surface of the globe ; who hav« 
caused to many branches of husbandry to bebrought to a 
height of perfection unknown to former ages ; whose noble 
exertions have enabled us to surmount the late awful 
dearths, and whose future efforts will prevent those 
scarcities, and even famines ,which mus^ take place, should 
foreign ports be shut against us. Do you exert your in- 
fluence to prevail on the landowners of the fens, 'to cause 
this great improvement to be commenced ; for if taken 

yp 
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up with spirit, it cannot fail to prove of incalculable ad- 
vantage to them and their families^ as well as to the 
nation at large. This is more immediately incumbent on 
the noble descendant of the illustrious house of Ru^sel, 
whose patriotic enterprising ancestors, took sO^ active 
and energetic a part in recovering these fertile fens from 
their long lost deluged state, in which they had hiti 
during the lapse of many centuries ; and who, like his 
immediate predecessor, as well as more remote ancestors, 
has already given such ample encouragement to agricul- 
ture, and other important national improvement. The 
princely property of the Russel family in these fens, 
though now well managed, would by being clay marled, 
be made of more than double its present value, both to 
the landlord^ the occupiers, and still more to the publuf^ 
and would soon far excel what it was in the time of 
William of Malmsbury, who, lavish of its praises, repre- 
sc^nted Thorncy, as " a very paradise, for that in pleasure 
and delight it resembles heaven itself; the very marshes 
abounding with trees, whose length without knots, do emtl- 
late the stars ; the plain there as level as the sea, which 
with the flourishing of the grass allureth the eye ; neither 
is there any waste place in it, for in some parts thereof 
there are apple trees, in others vine, which either spread 
on the ground, or are raised up wiih poles." 

And were I permitted to address the proprietors of the 
fens in general, I would say, oh ! ye fortunate land owners 
of these fertile fens, enter into this business with sphrit j 
and let not another year pass over, before ye cause some 
of vour fertile fen fields to be nriarled, and as soon as 
possible afterwardi let them be irrigated ; then the spacious 
Bedford level will become a species of Elysian fields, aod 
perhaps the most productive territory hi the universe. By 

these 
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these means, your valuable estates will be improved in 
:k quatriple proportion x the produce of the Bedford level 
increased at least to the amouiHt of t^o millions per annum^ 
and in tidoes of scarcity its unparalleled productions will 
throve of more real value to England, than both the Indies."^ 

//, On Paring and Burnings 

Paring and burning, or ploughing and burning, when 
practised m a careless mahndf , and permitted to Bprn deep 
holes into the moor, has injured som^ fen lands. But ai 
this is solely the efFect of setting the heaps on fire, wlien 
the land is too dry, or neglecting to spread the ashe$ 
properly, it is no defect of the system, but entirely the result 
of ittiismanagement. Indeed after fen, or other low lands^* 
are well cleaned and laid down with artificial seeds, if thtf 
land be burned too frequently, for instance, every five tt 
fix years, or is ploughed too deep for buitiing, namely, 
three or four inches, it is bad husbandry. 

But notwithstanding these arases of burning, it is mj 
unbiassed opinion, after more tihan twenty years mature 
reflection on the eflTects of ploughing and^tkurning in- the 






• Mr. Scott adds, ** if any nobleman or ^ntleman will conde- 
«* sccnd to let me a fen-farm, •nly from ye^c to year, I will pro- 
*< duce sufficient bondsmen for the payment of tlie rent, or pay Ji 
'< year's rent beforehand; and I pledge myself to commence marl. 
•* ing the estate, and every other practical improvement. Or I am 
<< willing to superintend the marling of any estate in the fens, for 
** any nobleman or gentleman, and see it done with alcjuracy, and. 
*' in the very best manner. If a few examples were onte set, tWT 
** advantage of marling the fens would prove so gpbt, that I doubt 
** not but that in a few years, the fens in general wbuld be mmrled^ 
« to the ufispeakabte adjutage of the laoA owner^ tbt farmers, 
« and of the public in general. " 

HuvTiKGD.] ;s Bedford 
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Bedford level, (where it is practised more I btlicvc ,thail 
in any district, of equal dimensions in the whole world}| 
that it is the very best, branch of Agnculture that can pos* 
sibly be adopted on all old swarded Tow larids. as an in* 
trod uction for ploughing them to sow with. cole seed ; aod 
that such old sward's need not be ploughed very thiat ^ot 
indeed is it practicable to plough the land thin the first 
lime. 

Ploughing and burning also is the very l^st mode of 
cultivating all old swards on light soils, preparatory for 
sowing turnips ; or preparing old swards oo strong clayi^ 
for cole-seed or any bther crop. 

Low lands or light soils, brought into a fine state of 
cultivation, may be burned about once in ten or tvdm 
years;, if the ploughing be thin, tfie ashe$ spread immeSU 
ttely, and the land preserved from t)urning mto holes; 
Ibis is a most excellent preparation for cole- seed j tiirnips, 
or any other crop, . - 

The fen ploughs are the best in the world for this Ipi- 
siness, as they will plough the land ,thc thinnest l[ahd it 
cannot be ploughed too thin) ; ^the fen ploughs )iowp?er 
are capable of being improved, so as to plougti much 
tTiinner than thsy will at present, and to plough three 
times as much in a day. This will be fully explained in a 
treatise oii cole-seed, which it is my intention to publish^ 

IIJ. On hngatUrti or Waterings 

Irrigation, or artificial watering of meadows and other 
low lands, is in a very backward state in Huntingdonshire, 
lllthough the county possesses in some parts of it, as many. 
natural advantages for this rich and extremely valuable mode 
of improvement, as any district in the united kingdom. I 
know many places in it, that might be irrigated or Hooded, 
at so small an outlay, that the crop of lnV nitd after grass 

wouli 
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. >4'ould more than pay all the expense the first year, and 
for a trifle annually laid out afterwards, the land would 
thus be of double vsUue for ever. What a pity that sonof 
nobleman Qr gentleman would not cause this improvement 
to be adopted in a few parishes, and then the example 
would soon cause farmers and others to adopt the same 
plan in similar situations, for their own advantage. 

I hope, therefore, that, for the good of the public, the 
loteresf of the land-owners, and the benefit of the empire 
at large, this very important business will be taken up^ 
atid prosecuted with spirit. I will most willingly assist 
in carrying it into practice, and will inform any noble- 
inap or gentleman gratis, where this branch of agriculture 
may be adopted with great success, having practiced irri* 
gation on estates under my own care, both in Stafford-^ 
shire and Shropshire. , 

IF. On Draining the FenK 

lliere have been., many encloj^ures in Huntingdonshirt 
tnd other counties, that drain through the port of Lynn« 
within the space of ei|rht or ten years past. And it w^s 
the opinion of many of the gentlemen that superintended 
the draining of the fen^» and the inhabitants of the fens 
in general, that these 'enclosures would cause the waters 
to come so quickly and rapidly into the fen rivers, that it 
would cause (he banks to bye%k ; and that ultimately 
these enclosures would ruin the fens: this opinion alamysd 
the inhabitants of the fen» in general in a very highde- 
gree. for several winters; but I assured them^that iflhiSi 
first floods did not happen to be so large as to break the 
banks, the highland waters coming . into the fen%rivers 
quicker, ai^ with more velocity than usual, would greatly, 
improve the drainage of the fens, as they would scour 
the rivers; their weight also would grind them deeper^ 

X % . improve 
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improve the* outfailt, and would drive the sands at the 
outfail to deep water at sea ; consequently that these nil- 
•merous enclosures would greatly- improve the drainagi^. 
The facts have happily turned out as I foresaw that they 
wouldy for the drainage of the fens is greatly improved| 
$!Dd is annually improving (in my judgment) in a very 
tapid degree ; and the numerous enclosures in the adja- 
icent highland counties, is the chief cause of this great 
improvement. Indeed I have hot a doubt but that these 
enclosures will continue to improve the drainage of the 
fens, in a surprizing degree. 

As the large Whittlesea meer, as well as Ugg and 
Ramsey meers, are reservoirs that receive and hold^tht 
hig> land waters, and spoil the surrounding fens» and also 
greatly irevent the highland voters from scowering and 
grinding t^^e fen rivers and outfalls ; these ^neecs thcrefort 
ought to bedrainedy and the waters that run through them 
confined to narrower channels, and then these meers 
Ifirould be some of the very best lands in the fens. If 
the meers were thus drained, the rich land that would be 
gained, would in a very few years pay fifty per cent, to 
all the proprietors, besides the advantages that the drainage 
of these meers would prove to the fen rivers and outfall. 
As there are also about a thousand acres of washes be- 
twixt Downhafn and Earith, left as rese^rvoirs in great 
floods, these nuisances to fen drainage operate the same 
as the meers on the rivers and outfall, that is^ causes 
them to choak up fast with sand, mud, &c. therefore 
thefte wsshes should be embanked. But to prevent this 
embanlL^ent of the washes from producing any dangerous 
consequences, only one hundred acres more or Itss in a year, 
might be embanked by way of experiment for a small ex- 
pense; and with sluices to let the water out, these washes 
might be irrigated in the very best possible manner. If 
the banks of the washes were made from two to four 

feet 
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feet high, that would prove high enough to preserve them 
in general, cither' for grazing or for moWing. And la 
great floods, the washes would still c6ntinue to be as good 
tcservoirs as they were before they were dinbanked At 
all, and small floods might be taken into the washes by 
sluices, and then such floods would irrigate 6r flood the 
washes in the very best manner. When the floods sub- 
sided, the water might be let off^ either by sluices, or cut- 
ting a few gutters through these countetbanks. These 
banks might be made very narrow, as well as low, and 
consequently for a small expense indeed, especially as there 
is plenty of materials for suck banks in all these washes. 

If these little counferbanks were pVoperly planted with 
oziers, they would soon become proof against any flood* 
And I have long laboured to recommend the plantii^g of 
banks in the fens with wiHows, to' be tried by the cor- 
poration of the Bedford level, and for a trial a few acres 
^might be first embanked and planted in the washes, and 
the plan fully proved. Indeed I will try the plan at n\y 
own expeftse, if the Honourable Corporation of the Bed- 
ford level will grant me leave,— Pro bono publko,^ Farther 
to" improve the rivers and outfalls, the Eau-brink cut 
should be completed. 

If these meers therefore were drained, and tbe washel 
embanked,^ the Eau-brink 6ut compleced, , the fens 
clayed, and the Bedford level irrigated, what might not.be 
done under the auspices of the corporation ? The fine fertile 
fens would not only prove by much the richest, largest, 
and most productive district in the British dominions, but % 
believe by much the t)est level of its size, on tbe surfaCeof 
the whole gtobe. 
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SECTION I. ?^ 

0/" ^/ie?> Nature and Origin. 

feO much has already been wriucn on the subject of the 
fens, that when 1 first engaged in the present undertaking, 
I greatly despaired of being able to add any thing of mo- 
ment to a subject so far exhausted. It is not however 
uvitbout some hopes of being useful, that I at present ven« 
ture a few conjectures on the subject, trusting to the in* 
dulgenceof the Board of Agriculture, and ray subsequent 
readers, for such inaccuracies as the very short time that 
has been allowed me to examine the country, and fori^ an 
opinion upon it, in some measure entitles me to look fon 
J am nevertheless, much concerned that an opportunity has 
not been offered me of pursuing my xnq^uiries on this oc« 
easion with that minuteness and attention, with which the 
operations of nature ought ever to be regarded, particularly 
where 1 have chosen nature principally for a guide. 

As 
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As my leisure has not afforded an opportunity of reading 
upon the subject, ^^ebtirse my facts, both historical and 
otherwise (touching the original and present state of the 
fens) are^rawn solely from actual observation, and froni 
conversations with the most intelligent inhabitants I have 
met with by the way in that hitherto ill fated country. 
From their data alone, my conclusions will be drawn. 

Whoever will make it Tiis business to examine atten- 
lively the surface and structure of the fens; will find that 
the general bed of the Bedford level, or the ancient and 
natural surface of the country upon which the great body 
of the fens now rests, and «4iich bed consists chiefly of a 
' strong retentive gault or clay, was ome^ and {for aught wc 
know to the contrary) is at f his iimey sufficiently thvatfd aiov^ 
the level of tbi sea to drain itself. At the same time that I 
assume this opinion as a point of unquestionable certainty, 
it is necessary to bear in our remembrance that not only 
* the valley in which the level of the fens now lies, wag^ 
then covered with wood, but that the higher parts of the 
-country, particularly Xh6' counties of Huntingdon, Eed- 
fbrd, Buckingham, and Northampton, were one continued 
forest al^ ; I am particularly desirous of impressing this 
idea, as being of consequence in leading to a more perfect 
knowledge of the primary cause and origin of that vast mass 
of vegetable matter which now composes the body of the 
fens, and I shall therefore illustrate it by a reference to the 
case of Ireland. 

When in former ages the country of Ireland was divided 
into principalities, colonized from different nations, and 
subdivided again into various tribes, a constant and cruel 
warfare appears to have been waged among them. At that 
tithe the whole country was covered with wood, and as 
advantages were obtained by one chieftain over another, or 
as their views of anioyance were likely to be answered by 

the 
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the measure^ they set on fire (as has l>een dcmt Ittcertllf 
ags^inst the; royalists in France) theiK •adversaries* forests, 
Ihus destroying their strong holds, and despeiHng ihem of 
' their hunting grounds. The consequences were such, that 
many of the trees, only partly consumed by the fire, were 
thrown down by the succeeding winds, into and across the 
rivulets, by which the drainage of the country^ was ntturally 
performed. Ah obstruction to the usual discharge of the 
waters was thus produced, and a large pond» or lake of 
water, soon spread itself over the wh^le level, which here- 
tofore drained voluntarily through those channels which 
iprere thus choaked up. A priMJigious quantity of putrid, 
and putri^ying vegetable matter in the stagnant waters^ gave 
amnnediate encouragement to the growth of vegetables of 
the aquatic tribe, which annually growing sod * annually 
proceeding to decay, proved a qpnstant and ngular cause 
of the accession of vegetable matter, and finally became a 
snora^ ftjom which stage (by gradual means) it has increased 
to its present bulk, ibrming; what ia Ireland is cailed a 
bog : which like a spunge filled with water, swells in many 
places above the level of the country by which it is sur- 
rounded. 

My first step towards the improvement of a large tract 
of bog in the King's County in Ireland was to form and 
recover an outfall dr^in, 12 feet wide and about a quarter 
of a mile long, at the foot of the bog which was designed 
to be drained. The bottom of this drain was formed of a 
compact retentive clay or gault ; above which, in many 
places there was a depth of twelve and fifteen feet of turf 
more, under which^ and on the bed or resting place of 
the bog, there were distinctly to be seen ridges and fur- 
rowSf ihe indisputable remains of an antient cuUinjoiion. 
In other places, on the bed of the bog were found con- 
siderable quantities of oak, yew, and pine, all of which 

appeared 



tppeared ^ have keen more or less exposed t(> the -action 
of Are ; the more valuable pieces of this timber were. easily 
discovered by probing with a spit and then raised out of 
the bog ; an oak, which 1 remember particularly , measured 
fifty-fiv« feet in" length, and twenty two inches through at 
the butt end. Such of the yew as was not cut, or witid* 
shaken, was cut into planks and made into beautiful- fur<* 
niture, Und for the remainder, as well a« -for the oak and 
pine, I found a ready demand for forming flood-gates^ for 
building, and for firming use. Upon the gault or clay at 
the bottom of the outfall drains we found the dash and 
lid of an hand churn, and a large crane-necked brass spur, 
with a rowel a full inch in diameter. 

The outfall drain being completed, add proper sluices 
erected to give a command of the water, the next step waste 
cut foot drains, or drains one foot wide and one spit deep, at 
right angles to and parallel with tbeouifall drain : thereby 
dividing the whole surface of the bog into squares t)f four 
planliation acres each. I'he following year these drains 
were deepened and enlarged to three feet wide, and two ahd 
a half feet deep. The result was, that within two years 
from the time the outfall drain was begun, the whole mass 
of bog from actual and accurate ohservaiion, subsided ar.d 
sh funk downwards, four feet in perpendicular hci^hr ; aud 
from being in a state, in which wirh much difficuiry 1 could 
step from one hassock to another, without slippin': off, and ' 
sinking up to my middle, it became so far co(isi>lidated and 
compact, that the store cattle in the spring loHowing, 
roamed over and browsed upon it with ease and pcrlect 
security. 

The mossis of .Scotland seem to be deri> ed from an ac- 

' cidental and similar cause, and the swamps of jlmmca, though 

evidently of a later date, are chiefly to be imputed to an 

accidental origin. In confirmation of this latter opinion, 

«^ 1 must 
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J? must solicit theindulgcnce of the Board, whilst I tvlaCe 
the amount of my observations as they regard this -ffo^ 
duction of nature in that new and uncultivated country. 

Many of the swan»ps of A«Berica (and some of coDsidei- 
rable extent) are produced from the ingenious and unpa-^ 
ralleled labours of the half- reasoning beaver. At the 
back of the town of Frankford in Kentucky (which in now 
the seat of the government of that flouridiing aait;^j|nppy 
state) I was present at the~ cutting of a beaver dam, the 
heart of which consisted cf a very large locust* tree, 
whichhad been cut, and thrown down by those animals, 
across one of the principal drains which dintharged the 
waters of that plain, and of the higher lands into the Ken* 
tu^ky river. About two hundred^ acres of land were imsK* 
diately recovered, the surface of which was connposed of 
putrid vegetable matter or fen mould, clear from wood, 
fLud ready for the plough. It was in the early settlement 
of that town, and before any idea was entertained of its 
being made the seat of the present government, that i was 
called ^cpon, in conjunction with another person, to value 
this reclaimed land ; and although the current price in the 
neighbourhood for the uncleared land of the fi|:st-rate qua- 
lity did not exceed one guinea per acre, we readily agreed 
to a valuation of five pounds per acre for the reclaimed 
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♦ The locusts of America, are the acacia of this country. The 

honey locust derives its name from a rich sweet pulp> that in- 

velops the seed, which is enclosed in pods about nine inchea 

long. The black locust is a beautiful tree, but not so strait and 

lofty : it encourages every species of vegetation under lli shade* 

The honey locust is armed with strong spikes up the whale of 

the stem, and to its extreme branches. The black locust has 

also thorns, but lesvs'formidable. The timber of both is extremely 

hard and durable ; but that of the black locust is preferred^ whe^ 

ther under cover, in the opeo air> or for posta in fc(»cing. 

t)cavtr 
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bciver poi?d. On the rich bottom: lands upon the mar- 
gin of the Ohio river, and all the rjver bottoms throughout 
the whole extent of that delif;htful country, .forsaken bea- 
^Vjdir ponds and tho^e still inhabited by that sag<icious animal 
of several miles in length, and very wide, are gradually 
assuming the appearance and nature of morass ; but which 
by cutting away the beaver dams, and opening the natural 
passage for the water, are hourly and ^asily reclaimed, and 
prove in a country like that (where the clearing of heavy 
timbered land is an expensive, tedious, and Herculean la- 
hour) an immediate convenience and an acquisition of con- 
siderable value to the owners and occupiers of them. :■ The 
shades of death (as xhcy are called) on the top of the AU 
le^any^ mountain, the. buffalo swamp in the lower part 
of Pennsylvania, and the dismal swamp in Virginia, all 
seem to owe their origin to an accidental arrestment of 
^heir natural waters, but for which cause alone, their supe- 
rior elevation would have left them dry ages ago, like the 
adjacent country. , ■ 

From this view of the operations of nature in her' silent 
and solitary course, is it not fair to infer, that a small 
cause compared with the magnitude of the effect (assisted 
by negligence, and confirmed by an operation of the ocean 
not possible to be controlled) may have produced the al- 
teration in the level of the country now covered by the 
fens ? The appearance of the effects of fire is not so ge- 
nerally seen on the timber that has fallen, or the stumps ' 
that are found rooted in the bed of the fens, as under the 
bogs of Ireland ; still a sudden and violent tempest, or some 
9ther incidental cause, might have thrown down so many 
trees into the natural water courses, as to obs> ruct the dis- 
charge of the waters, and at the time of greac fiood^ , resist 
the floating off to sea the drift wood and rack, descending 
in grdat quantities from an high and woodland coun- 

try 
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try.* The obstniction remaining for a few days only, 
would acquire additional strength from seaward, by ihc 
deposition of mud and sediment brought up by the suc- 
ceeding tides, and lodged on the seaside of the obstruction 
thus formed in the principal river. In a few years a bank 
of considerable substance would be thus accumulated, and 
the land waters being thus arrested in their passage dowit'^ 
wards, must of necessity be constantly increasing, and in a 
short time form one extensive lake over the whole level of 
the country which is now occupied by the fens. At what 
time it fell into that state, I believe there is neither tra- 
dition or historical record to afford us any probable ac- 
county unless we suppose it lo have happened in the time 
of the Dantfs, by whom this part of England was much 
infested ; but certain it is, that it must have been in that 

• 

iftuation for many ages, or the prodigious quantity of vege- 
table matter, which now composes the body of the fens, 
could not have been produced, though it has evidently arisen 
from the same general cause that has generated the bogs of 
Ireland, the mosses of Scotland, and the swamps of Ame- 
rica ; (viz.) the annual growth and annual decay of vege- 
table bodies combined with too much water. In the state 
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* 1 have seen the Ohio river, at the mouth at the Musking^ 
ham river, where it is about eiglit hundred yards wide, rise thirty- 
• two feet perpendicular height in about five days; the top of tht 
fresh ran at the rate of about five miles and a half per hour, and 
the whole surface of the river, during the greater part of the 
time, was covered with drift wood from shore Xo shore. A dam, 
formed by an arrestment of this drift wood and rack, and corro» 
berated afterwards by the influx of the tides, depo>itinga sediment 
at the foot of such dam, must throw the whole couiitiy above ia 
the state of a lake: such arrestments accouDt tW Ute number o£ 
mouths the Missiieippi has at this time. 

cither 
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cither of a lake or morass, the whole level of the ferts 
would most probably have b^en at this day, but for the 
timely intervention, of human industry. On the other handy 
a country tvould have been raised to 'the highest level of 
the sea, on the coasts of the counties of Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Lincoln, though the extent of the sea watei1l| 
and their effects inland, was then, and must for ever hav^j 
been prescribed, by the acclivity of the country, and Xht 
presence of the land waters upon it. As far as the force 
and pressure of ihe sea waters have been ttiadb^to penetrate 
inwards, by the power of winds and the strength of e^Tr- 
traordinary tides, their effects are distinctly to be seCin, by 
the silt and sea sediment they have kfit behind them ; for 
as you proceed from the general line of the sea coast, into 
the bosom of the fens, the effect of the sea water ghtAuzllf 
decreases ; till at length it finally vanishes, anditie surface 
of the level becomes a pure and unmixed mass of vege^ 
table matter or fen mould. 

The same industry which has been exerted ill endea^ 
vours to cafry the surface waters of the fens to sea, hias also 
been employed, but with mor« effect, in anticipating th^ 
operation which the sea must finally have had in excluding 
itself from the sea made countries of Marshland, Wis.* 
beach, north and south side, and South Holland in Lincolnii^ 
shire. These improvements have ever been regarded as 
of the first consequence to individuals and the public at 
large ; and it is only to be lamented in many of them, that 
the adventurer suffers the new in-take to be too nodh 
exhausted by repeated croppings, before it is laid down to 
rest in pasture and in grazing ground, the state to which it is 
by nature most properly adapted. 

We uniformly find a certain point of elevation, to which- 

the sea raises its sands, before they begin to assume the 

Appearance of salt-marsh* Here the first dawning of vege* 

8 tatioo 
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Wition is samphire, and a species of grass vi^hich partaldes 
a good deal of the same nature; arid here the more loam/ 
and divisible part of the sea-sediment is deposited, which 
gives a strength and consistence to the surface, which the 
larger and more gravitating particles of sea-sand below, are 
incapable of affording ; and in proportion as this matter is 
exhausted, and deprived of its virtue by repeated crops, so 
^e approach to an hungry silt, and the permanent value of 
the embankment is lessened. There are other points and 
of the first consequence to be attended to, in undertakings 
of this nature ; patticularly not to be too impatient, or too 
greedy in the embankment proposed. If the sea has not 
raised the salt marsh to its fruitful level, all expectation of 
benefit is vain, the soil being immature and not ripened 
for enclosing; and if again, with ar view of grasping a great 
extent of salt marsh, the bank or sea wall is pushed farther 
outwards, than where there is a firm and secure foundation 
for it to stand upon, the bank will blow up, and in both 
cases great losses and disappointments will ensue. 

It appears that a considerable part of the enclosed 
marshes on the sea side of the old Roman embank- 
ment in Tid St, Gileses, is valued by a proprietor only 
at eight shillings the acre, which can only be ac- 
counted for from the adventurer having been too early with 
thatin-take, or from the improper treatment it has since 
received ; whereas the new embankment on the opposite 
and east side of Kenderley's cut in the same parish, was 
greedily sought for, immediately after the bank was raised 
at thirty shillings the acre. 

We shall now proceed to a farther investigation of the 
nature of the fens ; in which I shall endeavour to account 
for their most singular phaenomena. 

Heat and moisture are inseparably connected with the 
process of putrefaction ^ and it is impossible that any substance 

whatever 
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xuhtitever can be brought to operate as a direct manure and 
food for plant St^ unless if has t^nderg^ne the putrid ferment ^and 
is rendered completely soluble in water ^ that being the only 
vehicle by which nourishment can be conveyed to the roots ofve» 
getables. We find the surface of the fens, which is. occa« 
sionall^ exposed to the influence of the summer hcats^ conn 
sists of completely decompounded and putrified vegetables |j, 
and regarding the soil only, it is impossible to trace in it 
any vestige of the original substances that composed it. The 
sub'Stratum, or turf-moor next below the soil, is also a 
composition pi vegetable bodies, but in a less perfect state 
of rottenness or decomposition,; and in this may very plainly 
be seen the original form and substance. of its component 
parts. Below this again, and lying on the natural and an* . 
tient surface of the countiyi is another stratum of vegetable 



• The farmer says, ** if I apply my dung in this state, it ii 
eaten by the land in the course of one year."' It is grantedthat 
no appearance of the rotten dung will probably remain after 
that time ; but it does not follow that its virtues-are exhciusted^ 
because it cannot be found in the same form in which it wai 
spread upon the land. The proceis of its operation as a manure, 
is unseen by the human eye, and the existence of it in the soil 
is only to be estimated from its effects. Upon a stubborn, cold, 
and compact clay, long dung may operate in fertilizing the soil^ 
by rendering it more admissible to the ameliorating influence of 
the sun, frost, air, and dews ; but it can never operate as a di- 
rect manure and food for plants, till it is rendered capable of ceim- 
bining with water. Top-dressings which contain a fixed alkali 
(which is indispensably necessary for the union of oil with water) 
•aline or oleaginous matter, or a compound of them all^ must 
in some measure, though not cognizable to our tenses, be obedient 
to the same laws. 

matter. 






• 



matter, commonly called bears muck*; this stratum retain! 
evcryappearanceof what it originally >ira», Saving its life 
and colour, beir-g an assemblage of the roots, leaves and 
Items of an aquatic vegetation which has undergone but 
litfle alteration since the remote period of its first forma- 
tion ; because it has been beyond the reach of the essential 
principle of heat to combine with moisture and air in ef* 
fecting its natural and necessary dissolution* 

An opinion prevails very generally through this country^, 
that the turf moor which is usually cut for firing, has a 
qualityof growing and of reproducing itself in a very short 
time. This idea originates from a well known facr, that 
when turf pits are made, they wHl in a few years after- 
wards, be capable of afibrding an equal qugntity of a si- 
milar substance fit for the purposes of fuel. In opening a 
turf pit, it is usually found necessary to throw oflT about 
eighteen inches of the superstratum, which is always cast 
into the last made pit, by the side of which^the new one is 
formed. This vegetable soil or fen mould is then in a 
proper state for producing a luxuriant vegetation, and in 
consequence, a prodigious growth of sedges, flags, reeds, 
and bull-rushes, are immediately produced ; the very roots 
of which contain n:M)re vegetable matter, and are far more 
capacious and bulky than some of the plants which proceed 
from them. The greater part of these roots being gene- 
rally, and the whole of the plants being constantly, in an 
annual state of increase and decay, will at once account for 
that very rapid accreiion of vegetable matter which in a 
certain stage of rottenness constitutes the turf-moor. 



* This substance is cut into large sods, about twice the size 
of a common brick, and forms the red spungy kindling turf|Whicli 
ii sold in large towns for the purpose ©flighting fires. 
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iter. iI.«>Hlf Tfifi GfiNBRlt. DltAIMOB df fBE 

At the preceding section contains ihc aiBQiHit df mf 
observations and opinion, on the nature and origin of thd 
fens, I shall now direct mj attention to the nett poiiitf 
which appear to demand our most serloutf considcratiotf 
Xv|t.) the cheapest and most effectual means of forming t 
good drainage and navigation from the highland toxtAtify 
through the level of the fens to the sea ; so as by doe tdA 
the same means to render commerce more (UfRistve and' be^ 
neficial to the country at large, and obtain a more efftctuit 
drainageof the fens and low grounds. 

As the drainage of the fens and the navigation of thd 
rivers passing through them to the upper country, are !ns6« 
parably united^ and must ever be regarded in a discussion 
of this nature as one and the same thing ; it is necessary €0 
establish some first principle, which of necessity applies 
equally to both, and from which^ as from a point, we may 
take our departure, and to which we must return again. Tht 
level of the sea I conceive to be this point, since <* all ri» 
** vers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full ; and unto tho 
** place from whence the rivers come» thither they return 
'* again," 

The waters of the midslk JtoeJ^ at this time diverted froni 
their natural course, by the present forced system of draiiu* 
age in the river Nene at Outwell, arrive within^ten miles 
(reckoned on the general course of the old Ouxe river) oC 
Ounthorpe sluice, through which all the waters of the north 
kvcl are freely uttered. Fi*om Outwell church,the waters 
of the Nene are driven six miles farther; btfore they can 
obtain a very slow %jait languid descent to seavrard, through 

HUNTiNOD.J r Salterslodo 



Sakerslode sluice. The same eroneous system prevails (a 
the whole draiiu^e of the middle^ and the greater part oC 
the south IcvcU of the fens ; and is the legUimate offsfrtni 
(f ibi first diversion of old Ouxefrom its natural ciamulf and 
forcing its waters into the Lynn or lesser Ouze^ through the cut 
mhich . VMS formorfy made from Uttlepori Chair it Prw/f 

Houses* . . 

ft 

From the highlands in Sufiblk (between the Milden*hall 
tad Brandon rivers) to the east off Welney^ Outwell, £ib- 
lieth, and thence to the sea, a positive di^ding grouod 
exists, fbtmed by the hand of. nature, strongly marked and 
distinctly to be seen between ^he waters of the Lynn and of 
the Wisbeacb Ouze. The hanging level or natural incU* 
nation of the country on the north side of this dividing 
ground, draws the waters off to sea through the lesser Ouae 
to the outfall of Lynn ) and on the south side of ir draws 
them off to the sea throu^ the greater Ouze to the out£iU 
of Wtsbeach^ . To the suiting through this divided ground" 
(before mentioned) in order to force the water of the greater 
into the lesser Ouze f are all the evils of the south and middle 
levels of the fens ^ and af the country below ^ solely and origin 
n0llj to he ascribed. At this time the bed of the Ouxe, where 
Denver sluices now stand, was at least thirteen feet btlow 
the general surface of the surrounding country ; and then 
it was^ that by the free action and redaction of the tides, 
the water flowed five hours in the haven of Lynn, ascended 
into the Stoke and Brandon rivers, and into other streams 
which nature had wisely appropriated to be discharged 
through that outfall ; forming the bed of the Ouze to one 
gradually inclined plane from the junction of the principal 
branches of the river in the low country^ to the level of the 
ocean very near or in the harbour of Lynn, Then it was, that 
the province of marshland was recovered from the sea ; and 
all the country which by nature bdonged to the;^ainagcof 

the 
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4he Lynn Oaze was effectually drained, and made into 
good winter grounds. 

The counteracting this disposition of nature, lyfereing a * 

greaier quantity afwattr into the river than it could discharge 

into the sea during the time tf eih, necessarily occasioned the 

highland and foreign waters to over-ride all diose^ which 

during the time of ebb, would naturally have drained into 

the Lynn river, and gave the waters of Buckingham and 

Bedford an e^it into the sea, in preference to those which - 

lay inundating the, country, within a few miles of their 

natural outfall.— In this condition at present, are all th^^ 

low^ parts of the country bordering upon the Lynn Ouze ; 

and the country above Denver sluices, Downbam, Marsh* 

land, and Bardolph fens, exhibits the most important of 

many other melancholy examples and evidences of it. Ifi 

the higher parts of the country, the consequences of thit 

.measure seem to have been severely experienced, on the 

lands exposed to the unembanked waters of the old Ouze, 

between Hermitage and Harrimere. The old Bedford 

river was then cut, from Erith to Salterslode, as a slaker to 

tbe Ouze, to relieve the country through which the Ouze 

flowed, from Erith to Ely. The Ouze waters thus divided^ 

a great part of them descended through the t>ld Bedford 

river in a straight line of twenty miles into the Lynn Ouze* 

But as that work was judged insufficient and defective, the 

new Bedford, or one huhdred foot river, was determined 

upon ; and sluices were erected at Hermitage to drive all 

the waters of old Ouze from Erith, (through the one htm« 

dred foot) into the Lynn Ouze ; but that river not having 

sufficient capacity to utter them to.the sea, tbey reverted .up 

the Ouze, the Stoke, and Brandon rivers, drowning the 

whole of that country, and finally urging the necessity 

of erecting Denver sluices as the only apparent cure for 

the eviU with which the county was theft oppressed, and 

r a seemed 
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sf(f m«d f^rthf ¥ tbrea^l^Qfd wUh« In the ex^cutioH ol tK^ 
business, with a view of bringing the bottom 9f the Quae 
€f| ^ Ifyct y^nk Ulftjl of tbo c»w hundred ibot river, (whkh 
^Uf( ^^ only £ivo £eet deep) it was judged expedient to raise 
a dsm eight feet high across the bed of the Ouze, tipon the 
torpof whicli. the sole orbase of the Denver eluices wi» 
I%idf Tbia m^suro has not only defeated the purpose it 
vm dqi^ncHl to pronaote, but haa been the unfdrtunate cause 
ofabedj^ ol^aful and sea sediment 4xeing deposited {ft the 
bed of the hynn Ouze, at least eight feet deep at Dienvsr 
shiicei ; and only terminating in its injurious eonrsequencci 
at the mouth of the Lynn channel for low water mar kat Sea). 
Thiaahewa to every c4m and candid mind, the necessity of 
duly coosidertfig the probable effects of counteracting the* 
laws of nature^ in cases where nature appears experimen* 
tally to have had success on her side. By great and con« 
tinued exertioa the strength and ingenuity of man may in 
some instances delay the evil which otherwise wouH imme* 
diately accrue from a counteraction of those laws ; but his 
energy is not only feeble, but soon expires f whereas that 
of nature is potent, and if relieved only from the opera- 
tion of incidental obstacles, as it is unalterable in its es- 
sence, so it must be uniform in its effects, from the begin- 
ning of tivo^ till time shall be no more^ 

From a due consideration of the obstacles whkh wifF 
appear at this time to exist in what has long been considerecf 
the principal outfalling drain to the middle and south le- 
vels of the fens, it is surely reasonable to direct ourattcn-. 
tion to the general inclination of the country with respect 
to the sea, and to what has all along been pointed out by 
nature as the main outlet thither, for the wateis of die 
middle and south levels, and see if some means cannot yet 
fcedevisedfof recovering the general course of the antient 
and*- voluntary. passage ol^' the waters through their natu^ 

I ral 
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ral cliannel of Wisbcach to the fiea. To begin this in* 
iquiry we must take our departure f^om the low Watet 
mark from sea ; and trace the effect of the tidal waters ai 
tliey regard the discharge of the land waters^ through thi 
channels of Lynn and Wisbeacb. On this occasicHiy I have 
1)een as accurate as the time and means in my fovrtr ^otili 
enable ftne to be, but still I must lament thi necessity I 
have been under of resorting to the materials of art tatfeef 
.than^hering' closely to those of nature (o establish mf 
facts upon. " 

The flowing of the tide above the haven of Lynnp at 
Mated distances to Denver sluice at the times t wal moored 
at the entrance of the l/yna and Wisbeacb channels, ukroilld 
be more satisfactory and conclusive to my mind, thah Mf 
acientific authority) however high^ and deseWedly to hi 
de})dnded lipoh. ^Such data hoWevet as I haVe been abl# 
to collect from the flowii^ ef ti^ tides, will be found ii^ tbe 
ipl\oji9wg tide tables. 
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N.B. The above observations at the Flag Buoy in the 
Chops of the Lynn Chatmcl, were made by Mr. Lipoel 
£elf, Mr. Middletop, (master pilot) and the Author ; 
. and those in the Harbour of Lyna, by^ Mr. Thomas 
Breame, and Mr. William Dunham; a gentle breexe 
blowing from the south east the whole time. 
> ^To explain in some measure the phenomenon that 
appears from the within tide tables, of the'ebbin the bar* 
bour of Lynn, being noticed at the same point of lime^ it 
was felt in the mouth of the Lynn channel^ fourteen miles 
on a straight line nearer to the sea^ we must recur to the 
set of the tides in the bay which is formed by the coasts of 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk. The flood tide makes in Bran* 
caster Bay'on the coast of Norfolk about two hours soonert 
and ofFHunston one hour sooner than at the Flag or White 
Buoy, which is plaeed in the entrance of the Lynn ehanne!^ 
and of course returns in die same proportion of time before 
It is high waitejr in the mouth of the channel. During the 
last hour's flood at the Flag Buoyi the tide offlf unstoa sets 
eastwardly, and towards tht sea between the suqk sand and 
shore ; in consequence of which, the water along shore in 
the old eastern channel, between Hunston and Nottingham 
point, is afl^ted ; and d)b in the harbour of Lynn, is felt 
sooner, than would be expected, from the harbour of L]mn 
beifif fourteen miles farther from the ocean thanthe mouth 
of the channel At the time these observations were made^ 
•the Terror sands, which are about two miles above the Flag 
Buoy, had ^ot it |ow iprater more than four feet depth upon 
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.From the preceding tables the followiDg summary mtf 
})e drawn. 

When the tide at the mouth of the Lynn diannel b«t 
(lowed thfee hours, and has there risen thirteen feet twoi 
jnchesy it is young flood in the harbour of {^ynn. But as 

it flows in the mouth of the Lybn channel, two >hours and 

» 

twenty minutes longer, the whole flow or rise of the water 
there is twenty-one feet six inches, in five hours and twenty 
minutes of time ; while th^ whole flow of the water m 
the harbour of ^ynn in twp hours and thirty-two minutes, 
H fourteen feet six inches ^ and (adjusting the difllerence 
between the watches), at forty minutes past seven, ebb has 
made, and is fltst noticed, as well in the harbour of Lynn, 
as in the mouth of the* channel. The inference is plain^ 
4inowing a small effect for the operation of the tide in the 
fastehi channel (as before explained), there is an absolntte 
acclivity* of s^vcn feet -perpendicular height, between the 
low water mark in the entrance of Lynn channel* and the 
low water mark in the harbour of Lynn ; to overcome which 
9ipclivity and the obstructions upon it, in three hours of 
thne, a force cf moving water from the ocean of thirteen 
|eet tWQ inches perpendicular pressure is required. 

^jKondly— When the flood tide has been made four 
{tours and Ave minutes at the mouth of the fVishach €bilKh 
nej/n has there risen twenty feet, and at this time it « 
young flood at Gunthorpe sluice. It flows in the nnouth 
of the Wisheacji channel fifty-five^minutes longer, making 
in the whole time Ave hours, and the whole flow or rise of 
fhe water is twenty-one feet three inches. The time from, 
first flood at Gunthrpe shice^ to high water there, is one 
hour and thirty five minuter; in which time the tide flows 
or rises seven feet in perpendicular height; from whence it }& 
plain that there is an accKvity of fourteen feet three inckea^- ^ 
from the Ieve{ ef the sea at low water^ to the low irater 
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at Ganthorpe sluice. Again, when the iK'ater has flowed 
five hours in rtic mouth of the Wisbcach-channel, aod has 
thcf€ risen twenty-one feet three inches, the first flood is 
'perctived in the town of Wisbeach. At this time it is high 
water at sea ; though from the momentum of the tide, the 
water is continued flowing in the town for one hour and 
forty minute<> longer, and there risesLthree feet six 'inches 
three tenths. From henc^ it is also plaiji that there is an 
acelivity of seventeen feet eight inches seven tenths be« 
tween the low water at sea, and the low water mark in the 
port of Wisbeach ; to overcome which acclivity, and the 
obstrtKtions upon it in five hours of time, a pressure of 
water' from the ocean of twenty-one feet three inches per- 
, pendicular height is rjequired* It is also to be remarked, 
that when the water has flowed in the entrance of the Wis* 
beach channel two hours and flfty-twp minutes,, and risen 
thirteen feet nine inches, it is young flood in the harbour of 
Lynn; it, continues to flow two hours and eight minutes 
longer in tlie mouth of the Wisbeach channel, where the 
whole flow or. rise of the watcr< is twenty-onc feel three 
inches; In the harbour of Lynn, the same tide flows two 
Iiours and, thirty- eight minutes, and there rises fourteen feet. 
From hence it follows that there is a declivity of three . 
inches more between the harbour of Lynn, and the mouth of 
the Wisbeach channel, than between the same harbour and 
the mouth of the Lynn channel ; or in other words, that 
the low water in the mouih of the Wisbeach channel is 
three inches lower than that in the mouth of the channel 
of Lynn, or so much nearer to the low water mark at sea. 
From this view of the Lynn and Wisbeach rivers, the foU 
lowing opinions are fairly to be drawn : First, that the low 
V ater in the harbour of Lynn, is ten feet nearer to the low 
wat^r mark at sea^ than the low water in the port of Wis* 
beach. And secondly, allowing a fall of six feet four 

inchi^ 
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Inches in the distance of near sixteen miles from Denver 
sluice to the harbour of Lynft^thac there exists at the former 
place the same obstruction to the descent'of allthe ml^dfe 
and the south level waters, as the waters of^ the north level 
uttered through Gunthorpe sluice have to encounter and 
completely overcome, (viz.) about fourteen feet perpendi- 
cular height above the level of low water at sea. This dif« 
ference however must be observed-^ that whereas Gunthorpc 
sluice is situated within twelve miles of the absolute and 
lowest level of the sea (and within a much shorter distance 
of where there is a constant and eternal depth of from 
seven to ten fathom 2^ low water)^ Denver sluice is not 
within thirty miles of this lowest leveU and to which point 
the land waters must descend, before it can with reason be 
said that we have got completely rid of them. 

This being the present state of the Lynn ^nd Wisbeach 
rivers, as they relate to navigation and the discharge of the 
liind waters to the sea ; the next objects which command 
our attention are the cheapest, the quickest, and m^st ef<« 
fectual means of removing the obstructions at present ex* 
Isting in their respective channels ; and bringing deep wa« 
ter, or the level-of the sea, as near as the laws of nature will 
admit of, to the seats of the present marine navigations ; to 
the end, that- by- their improvement the drainage of the 
country may be rendered more immediate and compleat,and 
a more permanently valuable property be restored to tndi« 
^ viduals and secured to the nation, in the furtherance o( 
fhis object, and as it particularly iegards navigation and tlic 
drainage of the country through the haven of Lynn, a plan 
has been submitted to the consideration of parliament as an 
effectual and complete remedy for all the evils so justly to 
be deplored, in the middle and south level of the» fens, 
apd the country below bordering upon the Lynn Ooze. A 
part of thf preamble of iRlb bill sets forth ; that by altering 

the 



the course of the river Ouze from a place ealled.£au*brink 
{below St. German's bridge) to the port of xLynnt an ijn« 
provement to the outfal of the river will be madey and a 
better drainage produced both to the adjacent country, and 
also to the middle sgnd south levels of the fens. On this 
proposition 1 will be as oindid and as clear as possible ; and 
fbat we may the better understand the basis and foundation 
fupon which the superstructure niust be raised^ I shall here 
subjoin a journal of several sets of borings which I ordered 
and saw made in the direction of the proposed cut, also 
under the walls, and in the town of Lynn* 

Journal of a set of borings made in tlie direction of a 
eut proposed to be made from the upper end of the haven 
of Lynn, 4^ross the marshes to strike the Ouze riv^ again, 
at a place called £au- brink* 
i^o. I« Being hi the middle of the proposed cuf at its en- . 

trance into tb? haven of l^ynii^ and at the ^i^mmon bigl^ 

watermark. 

At the surface, an infinitely fine sea sand or silt, mixed 
with ouze or sea clay ; at two feet a more compact and firmer 
aybstance, but still mixed with^ilt ; at three feet, the same 
substance continued, but touching ^pon a black dr^ sea 
mud> with a sn^all mixture c^ silt. 
(T. B. The surface and substrata thus far. wh^ wet 

having a greasy appearance and feeling to the touah } 

the only sure way to discover the presence of the silt or 

fine sea sand is to put a small portion into the ipoutti 

when it will be immediately detected. 

i^t four feet, the same kind'of mudt but rather softer 
eotitinued, and here too was, found water; at five feet, a 
grey ouze with a small mixture of fine silt i at tix feer^ 
nearly the same, at eight feet, a black soft sea ifnud (througti 
which the boring roda with the strength of a single person 
can wkh ease be pushed a foot dn4 ^igblfen 4ncbe« at ^ 



time y) 8t ten feet^ a very soft black mud, extrenseljr of* 
fensive to the smeHy and containing t pbrtian of very fine 
atlt ; at twelve feet the samey ai^ fourteen feet. Hale or no 
dffFerence ; at fifteen feet, vegetable nutter or irtooc ap^ 
peared) the depth of wbich is uncertain. 
No. II* Being on the nprth side of the north sea bank in 
the land of which is a ploughed field. 

The surface, an hazel coloured greasy aoil^ with a tmn* 
tttreof silt; at two feet» a brown compact loam, with a mix« 
tare of silt; at three feet, a dry, firm and compact loam, with 
a nuittnre of silt ; at four feet, a wet soft loam with silt ; 
at six feet, a black soft sea mud, (which was equally peae* 
trated by the boring rods, as the black sea mud at eight 
feet in tbe first boring) ; at eight feet the same ; at qIm 
feet,' a putrid vegetable matter or moor, very dry and ofIer« 
ing some resistance to the bite of the auger ; at ten feet, 
the same ; at eleven feet, the same, with a strongly manrked 
appearance of rotten wood ; at thirteen feet, vegets^le mat«- 
ter but less firm ; at fifteen feet,.moor, with rotten wood* 
No. IIL Being on the south side of the north sea bank in 

Mr. Carey's land. 

The surface, an hansel coloured loam, or gentle clay, with 
a mixture of vegetable matter and silt ; at two feet, a strong, 
dry loam with silt; at four feet*. a similar substance, bUi 
soft and wet ; at six feet, a dry vegetable matter, or moof ; 
at eight feet, the same ; at tei^ feet, a soft buttery clay of* 
bluish colour (which I expected to have found the natural 
and original surface of the country) ; at.twelve feet, mucfa^ 
the same as the above, but rather softer. By digging eighteen 
indies, we reached a de]|yth of sixteen feet and a half from 
the surface of this level, where I was disappointed in find* 
ing a white aea sand, or coarse quick silt. 
Ko. IV. Being about eighty yfirds distant, and below tha 

iiv«r bank alt £au- brink, oa a low part of the commonji 

about 
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about the middle of the proposed cut, and bj the soiftb 

side of the Sampson's wheat field, marked thus. -7* 

The surface an hazel colouced loam or sea clajrt with a 
fniKture of fine, silt and vegetable matter ; at two feet, a 
dry tender loam, containing some hard crombs, (which ca« 
ally dissolve in water) and silt ; at four feet, a* sheer dry 
silt, without any mixture of unctuous matter^ oazie, or sea 
clay ; at five feet the same, but loose, owing to admiature 
of water ; at six feet the same, at eight feet the 9alkie, and 
very easily 4>enetrated : at ten feet the same, but blackish 
coloured ; and making still less resistance to the weight 
and working of the boring rods ; at twelve feet the same, 
but with a more active silt ; at fouiteen feet, a very coane 
silt, -or sea land. 
No. V. Being between the present harbour and under the 

walls of Lynn, a little below the Ball fleet, at a place 

called Miller's entry. 

The surface, silt, with a mixture of ouze or brown mud ; 
at two feet, silt and rubbish ; at four feet, black firm silt, 
with some rubbish ; at seven feet and a half, d closely com* 
pressed black sea mud with some silt, but little orno.rub* 
bish ; at ten feet the same, at twelve feet, sheer firm silt, 
but of a lighter colour ; at fourteen feet, coarser sheer silt^ 
and of a still lighter colour;. at seventeen feet^ cockle 
shells, burnt b|)nes, brick rubbish, black gravel, and silt; 
at eighteen feet, black coloured firm silt ; at nineteen feet, 
a brown. coarse silt with a vein of very coarse sand; at 
twenty feet, sand or very coarse silt and no perceivable 
mixture of clay or ouze. 
No. VI. Being in Mrs. Partridge's back-yard, and at a 

short distance from the haven of Cynn. 

The first, nine feet through madegrotmd, then reached 
silt and water ; at twelve feet the "same ; at sixteen feet and 
a half a sheer silt, which being very quick and active, waa 

washed . 



W^sh^dby the ^atcr into the augdr hole, so that after se- 
veral attempts, it was found impossible to penetrate (Rir* 
ther. 

I have been careful to preserve samples of all the most 
striking varieties of strata in the several sets of borings, to 
justify the. description that I have given of them. They 
exhibit at one view, the structure- of the country through 
which the cut is proposed to be made ; and at the same time 
shew that the site or foundation of the town of Lynn, is 
composed of the same adventitious matter, excepting the 
rubbishy (though in a more compressed state from the in«^ 
cumbent weight and traffic of the town) with that which 
forms the country of Marshland, and which is plainly ta 
be traced through the whole level, from the foot of the 
highland country to the fens and to the sea. To those whc^ 
are acquainted with the means of prescribing a path to 
the raging tides ; saying, thus far shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther, or directing the descent of refluent waters through 
quicksand and morass, I must leave the practicability of 
constructing such banks to the proposed cut as will effec- 
tually secure the surrounding country. Were we ac- 
quainted with the deptlrof the cut intended to be made, and 
had we an opportunity of comparing it with the level o£ 
the country alnd with the section of strata through which 
the cut must go, some clue might be formed towards a 
tolerable judgment ; but pressed as I am at this time with 
the other objects of the jsurvey, it would be imprudent to 
give an opinion which I cannot be prepared to support. la 
this situation, f must leave this part of the question as to 
the Qpnstruction of thecut; but I shall say a few wordf 
upon the supposition of this work being executed. 

It is universally agreed by all «writers on mechanks, that 

bodies in motion operate with their fullest force^ when they 

Mt\fb9 another %t right angles j^ and that their power dimi* 

^ nishef 



toAcs in pTOportioh tb the obliquify df their sitoke. ^if 
tdng the case, and seeing that the t(^wn of Lynn is'si-^ 
mated on a bed of sand » and of compressed sea mud^ I 
Itove nohesltation in pronouncing the inevitable d<festnictieil 
ttf it' and of its ptesent harbour, were the proposed cut to 
strike its walls nearly or in the same direction with that of 
the present river above the town ; but as this direetion can« 
not obtain from the proposed cut, no dainger is tobeappre^ 
Iicnded on that score. Why in fact it does not operate M 
that destructive end at present, j^ owing, i conceive, to the 
jseandering circuitous course which the tidal and fresh 
waters now make among the loose sands, in the extensive 
bason above the town ; where; after the first quarter's ebb, 
the sands above, the town begin to top and shew themselves. 
At this time the ebb begins to act with a powerful and 
inconvenient force, and a sharp recoil in the returning ,wa* 
ters is produced ; carrying the channel from a little above 
Fiirfleet, directly across the haven to the west side, that is 
cowards old Lynn. 

This being premised, we come next to d consideration of 
some of the probable consequences of the proposed cut, 
supposing (as before) the banks strong and permanently 
made. 

The present harbour of Lynn forms the segment of a 
circle of about twenty degrees, in the hollow of which 
and cxtehdingalongthe walls of the upper part of-the town 
the ships ride and lie at low water, and receive and dis- 
charge their cargoes ; and from its contiguity to the wharf» 
and granaries, the greatest part of the shipping business of 
this port is done here. Lying thus in the hollow of an krchg 
the vessels are defended against the force of the flood tides, 
by the lower part of the town acting, as a pier, which 
fhoots the ^o$d tides in a straight line through the haven 
into the bason above ; at whidi time so powerful are its^ 

operattoBs^ 
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V 

operations, that an eddy is always produced in the harbour^ 
' and at times> a counter-stream (called the trains) of such 
vehemence, as to endanger the mooring of the vessels down 
Stream^ whilst the water is swelling or flowing in the har- 
bour, at the rate of twelve and fourteen feet in the hour^ 
directing its stream upwards. Now if from the removal 
of the present channel into a line with the proposed cut» 
the present harbour should be silted up, and the she;ter^ 
which is now afforded to the shipping by the town from the 
north and 'easterly winds, should to a certain degree be 
lost, the shipping would then ride or lie in the middle of 
the havtn, fully exposed, on thfe one hand, to the fury of 
the flood tide^ combined with that of the northerly and 
westerly winds^ and on the other, to the undiverted force 
of the ebb land waters, strengthened by a southerly wind^ 
and descending in a torrent down the proposed cut, into 
and through the haven of Lynn. What effect this might 
have,'in addition to the increased distance to which the har- 
bour may then be removed frbm the wharfs and granaries^ 
must be left to those who are acquainted with the shipping 
and lighterage business of the port. In other respects I 
can have no hesitation in forming an opinion : for should 
the waters be led down the channel which now forms the 
harbour of Lynn, considering the increased violence with 
which they must act from their precipitant descent, unless 
capacious locks are made for the reception of shipping and 
small craft, (for which however the port aflbrds great con* 
veniency) little business can be expected to be done during 
the last three quarters ebb. Considering also the impelling 
and sapping powers of such waters, upon a foundation so ex- 
tremely moveable as that of the town of Lynn, although 
those waters may act upon it nearly in a tangent (and of 
course approach the direction of all others the least liable 
to produce injury) yet, unless great care be had^ and con« 
CAMB.] %, siderable 
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fiderable works erected, to preserve the ^present foreland 
and foot of the town, between its walls and harbour, the 
most serious evils to the west side of the town may justly 
be apprehended. 

In the distance of five miUs ihd five furlongs, what is 
comprehended in the present bend of the river, from £au« 
brink to the haven of ^ Lynn, there now exists a fall (ac- 
cording to Mr. Wattc's scale of levels), of four feet ten 
inches and four- tenths, (equal to ten inches in a milQ)i 
and which in a confined channel would produce a torrent; 
but which in the present wide and extended bay, where 
the waters ramble over and among a large expanse of \om 
sands, their gravitating powers being thus diminished^ tho 
existing fall is reduced to a dam^ against the ivatexs dt« 
acending from the upper country. 

It is generally allowed that three inches fall in a miU In 
a confined channel, is sufficient to produce a smart cui* 
rent; now allowing a fall of something less than four 
inches' in a mile for the current through the proposed cut» 
the water on the opening of the cut may be presumed to 
subside four feet at Eau-brink ; between which place and 
Denver sluices, in the distance of ten miles, ther^ is said 
to be a fall of one foot five inches and two-tenths (allow* 
ing nearly the same fall for the current of the water, be- 
tween Eau-brink and Denver sluices as is allowed througft 
the proposed cut) provided the bed of the river presents tK^ 
obstruction from four feet under the present low water mark 
at Eau brink* to two feet, one inch two-tenths, under tho 
present low water mark at Denver sluice. So much there- 
fore» viz. two feet one inch two-tenths would the water ba 
lowe ed also at Denver sluices on the opening of the pro- 
posed cut. This line of subsided water extended from 
the haven of Lynn» through all the streams at this time 

dischaj|;ing into the Lynn Ouxe^ will| accoirdiog ^ the pre- 
sent 
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sent fall of water in those seyeral streams, terminate in a 
point or nothing ; beyond which several points of ten^ina^ 
tion, the good effects or operation of the proposed cut| 
can in the first instance haye no influence whatever. 

Upon these principles it should seem, that the momen« 
turn of the first quarter's flood through the proposed cut^ 
will be greatef than the first quarter's flooci now is through 
the haven of Lynn ; inasmuch as in the haven of Lynn it 
has to encounter with an acclivity of eight inches per mile; 
whereas, in the proposed cut, it will only meet with half 
that obstruction. Also, as the water down the proposed 
cut will be led nearly in a strait line into the harbour of 
Lynn, its present recoils would be lost ; it would act with 
. its full weight, and propel itself to the seaward, over zv4^ 
through the lootfe sands in the ba^ below the town of Lynnj 
with its utmost force. It would also appear, from th^ 
same reasoning, that the current. of the water in its di<? 
rection, must tend to straiten the present channel, and re^ 
move some of the most formidable obstructions in it ; and 
finally find its nearest way to sea, and in its consequencef 
bring deep water (or the level of the ocean) nearer to thf 
port of Lynn than it is at present. 

The result, however, from the whole of thes^ conside* 
rations otjght to be regarded, more as the probable eonse^ 
quencet, than the certain efiect^ of the proposed measure. 
The lowering the water from the upper end of the haven 
of Lynn, to the ascending line of subsided water in all thf 
streams, discharging into the Lynn Ouze above Eau-brinkp 
must produce these advantages* In proportion as the watef 
is thus lowered in all these rivers, lodes, and leading 
drains, the engines at present established will have a IfH 
head to work against ; and as the soakage through th# 
spungy fen banks will be considerably reduced, their ef^ 
feet in lifting the water out of their respective districts^ 

z 2 wiU 
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will be more immediate and certain. By lowering the 
water in the drains, their capacity may be enlarged, and by 
fresh digging, their bottoms will approach nearer to the 
bed of the fens, when either the gault, pr gravel, will 
furnish a greater, more constant, and more wholesome sup. 
ply of water during the dry season of summer, than at pre- 
sent; and the partition drains will form a m(Mre efiectual 
s^d permanent fence. , 

The relief which the outfall through the channel of Wis- 
beach, holds out at this time to the middle level of the fens, 
and how that advantage may be prudently improved^ come 
next under consideration. 

It appears from the preceding tide tables, that in the 
distance of twelve miles, from the Bar buoy at the en* 
trance of the Wisbeach channel to Gunthorpe sluice, there 
now exists an acclivity of about fourteen feet ; but as there 
it a constant depth of from seven to ten fathoms at low 
water between the Bar buOy and Eye, so on a more minute 
inquiry, the obstruction will be found to lie within the 
distance of eiight or nine miles from Gunthorpe sluice, 
rather than twelve, as set forth in the journal of obser- 
vations. • ' 

I am here at a loss for an accurate data which I wished 
to have derived from the flowing of the tides, above the 
haven of Lynn to Denver sluices, at the time 1 was moored 
in the entrance of the Lynn and Wisbeach channels \ for 
certain I am, (although I am not prepared to prove it), 
that when the tide flows seven feet high at Gunthorpe 
sluice, it does not flow, or make the same depth of water, 
xt Denver sluices. This assertion being granted, by infer* 
ence it follows, that the low water mark at Denver sluice 
is higher than the low water mark at Gunthorpe sluice; 
a fact of considerable moment, and which ought to be ac- 
curately 
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curately ascertained, in order to give it its full weight aind 
consideration. 

The waters of the North level, at this time descend 
from Gunthorpe sluice into the sea, with considerable ra- . 
pidity ; whilst in the most calamitous times, those of the 
middle and south levels of the fens, are frequently locked 
up at Denver sluices and Salter's-lode, for several days to- 
gether, by the power of the tides and superior pre^sure of 
highland waters. The proposed cut from Eau-brink to th^ 
haven of Lynn,, presents to us a probability of lowering 
the water twenty- five inches at Denver sluices, and an 
hope that in time the advantages resulting from that mea- 
sure may be greatly improved. The recovery of the ori- 
ginal and natiiral outlet for the discharge of the high-land 
and fen waters to the sea, through the channel of Wisbeachy 
encourages a well grounded expectation that the whole 
country now occupied by the fens, may yet be recoviered to 
its pristine state ; and rendered equally fruitful and de- 
sirable to inhabit, as any of the most captivating vallies in 
the three kingdoms. 

The very important beneBts which have hitherto re* 
suited to the navigation of the port of Wisbeach, and the 
drainage of the north level of the fens, from the contrac- 
tion of the Nine waters below the rivier'send to the wash- 
way, by Kenderley's cut ; justifies a conclusion, that by 
the farther contraction of the descending waters over 
the washway, the navigation and xlrainage through the 
Wisbeach river, will be farther improved. To effect this 
contraction of the refluent waters, two modes are pre- 
sented to our view : the one sudden, but expensive : the 
other slow and cheap, but equally certain of the desired 
effect. The former is, to continue Kenderley's cut through 
the embanked marshes on the shore of Lincolnshire, below 
the banks end to deep water at the Eye. The latter|(which it 

the 
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die slow and patient method of the Dutch and Fle« 
mings), consists in pursuing from the mouth of Kender^ 
ley's cut, the gencfal course of the present channel over 
the washway ; and placing 6ri> each side of it logs, to which 
^buld be at^ehed fascines and hurdhs^, to p^cure an ar- 
iestment of the silt and sediment suspended in the ^ater^ 
ef every tide. This latter work, carefully attended to, and 
assisted when necessary from itnf^to time, would m a few 
years form sttch a strength of fotAidation, as to resist the 
Utmost efforts of the winds and tides ; arid since after the 
llrst quarter's ebbj (for it is designed that the fascine work 
should be covered at high water), the returning waters 
would now be confined to one certain channel, they would 
not wander over the washway as they do at present ; but 
act in this prescribed channel with their utmost force. The 
sands and marshes would fill with sediment, and soon 
grow up to the highest level of the sea ; they would rise 
hi^er and higher with each succeeding tide, whilst, from 
the moveable nature of the bed of the channel, that would 
be scoured and made deeper and deeper, till at length it 
would be brought to the level of the low water at the Eye 
below ; or probably to the lowest level of the sea. Then, 
if the salt marsh shall have been embanked or eiiclosed 
from the sea too soon, its surface will be so much improved 
by the richer and finer parts of the sea sediment, that its 
fertility would be immense, and during the neap tides, the 
high water in the channel thus formed, would generally 
fide below soil ; and thus a country of prodigious extent 
SM^^ inestimable value, would be rescued from the ocean, 
and added to the national stock. 

What effect this deepening of the river below must have 
upon navigation, and the discharge of the land waters from 
above, it is easy to conceive ; for under all the evils which 
tbU QUtfal at present labours^ it still retains a power of 

affording 
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affording relief to the middle level of the fens, of from 
twelve to eighteen inches of watef, when that devoted 
country is labouring under the most deplorable of evils, and 
can obtain no succour or relief whatever, throu.h the 
outfal of Lynn. And this strongly enforces the necessity 
of taking up the Outwell canal scheme, upon a broad and 
extended bottom, combining navigation with drainage ; 
which (as I before observed) in a discussion of this nature^ 
should ever be regarded as one and the same thing* 



SECT. III. — OP THE INTERNAL WORKS AND DIS- 
TRICT DRAINAGE OF THE FENS. 



When the dictates of nature are pursued^ as in the in- 
stance of recovering the proper outfal of the waters of the 
north level of the fens through the channel of Wisbeach^ 
the good effects of the measure speak loudly for themselves* 
Additional works are however yet necessary to the com- 
pletion of that excellent drainage ; and so far as it is pos- 
sible to effect them through the influence and exertion of 
the gentlemen, who have the care of the principal estates 
on the north and south sides of Moreton's leame, so far 1 
am persuaded that their unwearied diligence and good sense 
will not suffer them to remain neglected. 

1 he obstructions which for ages have existed in the towa 
of Wisbeach, to the discharge of the water of the Nenc 
and Great Ouze below to the sea, were a principal cause of 
the decay and final los^ of that outfal ; and are at this time 
a very great hindrance to the dramage ot Waldersey, Wis- 

beach 
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beach north and south side, and to the present navigation 
of the Wisbcach river. The removing of the obstructions 
from above Guvhim down through fVisbeachy and continu- 
ing the course of the river below the town as strait as 
conveniently possible, to the upper end of Kenderley's cut, 
must have a very important effect upon the internal drain-< 
age of the fens ; as thereby some of the present meaufiderings 
of the Wisbeach river would be cut off, and the getveral 
bed brought to a more evenly inclined plane froni Peterbo- 
rough to the eye at sea. 

Another work of considerable moment, proper in this 
quarter, is, the forming of an inside wash-bank ; not ex- 
ceeding three feet in height, at a proper distAice from, and 
parallel with the navigable river from Guyhirn to Peter- 
borough. The effects of this in the first instance, would 
be, that the spring tides would be restrained from spread- 
ing as they now do, over the lower part of the washway ; 
and the small freshes from the highland country, would be 
caught above, and confined in their descent to the channel 
of the present river ; thereby scouring it more effectually, 
and at the same time preventing the deposition of sedi- 
ment, from the land and sea, overflowings of the wash -way, 
and the consequent reduction of its capacity as a reservoir. 

Other consequences would result from this measure, such 
as the protection and encouragement it would give to the 
growth of reeds and bull-rushes between the navigation 
and washfoank, which at the time of high winds, would 
break and smooth the swell of the" water, acting upon and 
against the north bank of Moreton's Leame; and prevent 
the destructive operation which the winds have on the banks 
of all washways, when full of water. The rendering the 
lands ip the washway constant and good summer grounds, 
myst also prove a Considerable benefit. But in the exe- 
x:ution of this work, regard ought strictly to be had to the 

preservation 
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preservation of the navigation from Whittlesea to the prcr 
sent navigation of Moreton's Leame, through a drain called 
Delph Dvke; that being the nearest and best communi- 
cation between the town of Whittlesea and the port of 
Wisbeach The navigation from Guyhirn through the 
counrer drain up to Whittlesea field, should also be pre« 
served tor the purpose of conveying proper materials for 
the repair of the north and south banks of Moreton's 
Leame. 

Underwood's drain, which heretofore conveyed the wa« 
ters of Ugg mere, Ramsey middle moor, Fasset fen, and 
Whittlesea ]amas grounds, was of considerable .relief 
to the 'ounirv surrounding Whittlesea mere, by conveying 
these wacers to Whittlesea dyke, and Bevil's leame, is now 
in a great mcanir^ lost as a dra:n, and is useless in many 
places evr:n as a mere fence, between the drove way and 
the dh'.ttl.ig lands. This is chiefly to be attributed to the 
diversion of the Whittlesea mere, and land waters at the 
angle corner through the Whittlesea dyke, from'^heir strait 
cc'urse in the judicious continuation of BevilV Leame to 
Moreton's Leame ; where the water is constantly danmied 
up, and de^ rived of its natural descent to seaward, through 
the outfall of Wisbeach. By this means, the water is forced 
into a circuitous course, through Whittlesea dyke into the 
old Nene above ; and through the twenty foot drain below, 
along Waldersey old bank, striking the old Nene, a little 
ab <ve the upper end of (the old grown up) Elm Leame. 
Tbf noe it is driven through the Nine and E^pham's Eau 
to Nordelph corner, where, uniting again, it is forced to 
Saiter's Lode .Sluice, and there it waits an uncertain, shorty 
and languid discharge in the Lynn Ouze. 

From this forced system of drainage (which from the 
journal will appear to cost the owners and occupiers of 
.the middle level from two shillings to six shillings anng. 

ally 
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ally per acre) wc find this meUncholy result: tliat after 
the waters have been thus lifted and driven to Salter's 
Lode, they are oiFtcn ovdrridden by those of the one hundred 
foot old Bedford, and* Ouxfe rivers, and frequently' obtain 
ho utterance Whatever itito 'the Lynn Ouxe for several days 
together. The bttly relief* to which the country can at 
, that tiitie look up, is small indeed ; and is merely that of 
admitting the waters into the embanked Wash way of the 
Tong's drain; through which, (^according to the pffeseiit 
system of draining) for obvious reasons, all the w^aters of 
the Nene t)ught long ago to h'ave been discharged into the 
Lynn Ouze. The distresses of the country at these times, 
are beyond all description or belief. The inhabitants arc 
Watching night and day upon the banks cradging (or raising) 
their tops, and in hourly expectation of the banks giving 
Way and drowning the whole of their devoted country; 
and too often when the wind blows hard from the south 
west, their melancholy presages are verified. The waters 
being already lifted to the height the distirict powers cart 
force them to, are thus prevented from reverting again to- 
wards Whittlesea mere, (which in calm times they do) to 
the temporary relief of the fens, but to the utter destruc- 
tion of all the skirting lands which border upon the high- 
land country. 

The upland waters of Berry, Biggin, Wood Walton, 
Sautre, Conington, Glatton, and a part of Holm (which 
formerly flowed into Ugg and Ramsey meres, and thencti 
were conveyed by a branch of the Nene river, past Bin- 
wick to the Wisbeach outfall) have been diverted from 
their voluntary course by the forty foot river ,or Vermuden'^ 
drain, into which they arq lifted, and forced through 
Welche's dam, into the old Bedford river. Upon this latter 
river, between Erithand Salter's lode, there are nine pow- 
erful engines at this time employed in lifting into it the 

waters 
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-waters out of their respective districts ; its doors or flood 
gnfcs have now (20 th November 1793) five ftet depth of 
silt and sediment lodged against them ; and should the 
high land waters continue to fill the wash or reservoir a^ 
full as it is at present, the presumption is, that the slow 
discharge of that water from the mouth of the one hundred 
foot river above into the Ouze, will continue to keep them 
shut for some time longer. These engines have now ati 
head of fourteen inches to work against above the thresh- 
holds of their water ways, and the utmost that the strongest 
and most powerful of them can do with effect, is to work 
against the level of the axis of the water wheel, and as these 
mills are generally pitched against a four feet head, if the. 
wind is sufficient to enable them to work against this head^ 
the river wi)l then be full to the top o^ its banks. 

As the discharge of this water into the Ouze, is rendered 
impossible from the superior height of the silt and water 
pressing against the doors of the old Bedford river ; these 
engines will continue lifting, till the water in the old Bed. 
ford over rides that in the forty feet river : the doors at 
Welche's dam will then of course be shut ; and the wa- 
ters that are thus lifted into the old Bedford and forty feet 
rivers, from the spunginess of their banks will be con- 
stantly soaking through them, and spreading again into and 
through the same districts out of which they have before 
been raised ; this was a consequence most severely exj^e- 
rienced during the greater part of last winter, and an evil 
which seriously threatens the country at this time. The 
whole middle level, so far as the influence of this pernicious 
and expensive system of draining extends, and it is wide in- 
deed, exhibits a melancholy proof of the truth of this as* 
sertion. 

Can there be any thing in nature more preposterous than 
forcing the waters of Whittlesesi Uggi Benwick^ and Ram- 
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sey mereSf aloog the circuitous course they are now obliged 
to make to Salter's lode ; there to remain locked up on an 
' higher level, th^n when they might by a short passage* have 
had a rapid and tumbling fall into the sea from Gunthorpe 
sluice ? 

A tunnel has been laid under the bed of the old Bedford 
river (by an ingenious and enterprising gentleman) to drain 
a part of the embanked washway lying between the old 
Bedford and one hundred foot rivers. The water rises 
through this tunnel in the counter-stream, on the north* 
west side of the old Bedford, and thence spreads into the 
level between the old Bedford and Well creek. A very 
powerful engine erected lately (by the same gentleman, be- 
tween Nordelph corner and Salter's lode;, lifts the water 
from this level into Well creek, proving thereby, that the 
present system of draining by the old Bedford river, is not 
only ineffectual, but radically wrong. 

It appears from an examination of the one hundred foot 
river, that for about a mile and a quarter above Denver 
sluice, the wash bank on the west side of the r ver is raised 
to nearly an equal height, with the prime bank on the east 
side. A bank of the same height then stretches across the 
washway, to the east bank of the old Bedford river ; thus 
^excluding from the lower part of the wash, the wash waters 
from that bank to the Ouze river. On the south side of 
this bank is a drain called Wellmere lake, at the conflu- 
ence of which with the one hundred foot river there was 
heretofore a sluice, which is now gone to decay. This 
$luice answered a valuable purpose in regulating the dis- 
charge of the wash waters, at particular times into the one 
hundred foot river; but in the place of the sluice a rude 
and barbarous contrivance at this time is resorted to, by 
forming a dam over the mouth of Wellmere lake drain, 
which remains for the purpose of preventing ^he regular 

' overflowing 
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overflowing of the lower part of the wash, with the tidal 
water, as also the descent of the land waters on the ebb tide 
into the one ^hundred foot river. This dam is annually 
made, and annually cut through, when the water wfthin 
the wash accumulates to a certain height, above the water 
in the one hundred foot river. The dam being thus thrown 
down, gives a ready access to the tidal waters, over the 
whole surface of the lower part of the wash, thereby in- 
creasing its height by the sediment it leaves, and conse* 
quently reducing its capacity as a reservoir. At the time I 
made this survey, there was a head of about fifteen inches 
in the washway pressing upon the dam, above the low 
water in the one hundred foot river ; and as the whole wash 
was then flooded- above Mepal, little benefit could have ac- 
crued to the owners of that property long before that time. 

The remedy I conceive to be as follows : Pointing doors, 
or flood-gates should be re-erected, and made small enough 
to be constantly kept open, winter and summer when the 
tide returns ; and by the discharge of the wash and Well- 
mere lake waters, scour back the sediment that would be 
lodged in the eye or goole at every tide". If the doors and 
strings leading to them from the river (which by the bye 
will be very short) are disproportionably large for the 
quantity of water they will have tp utter, they will of course 
silt up^as they did formerly, and indeed as most of the 
doors, through which there is not a navigation, now do) in 
summer ; but in this case, as the strings of the goole will be 
very short and narrow, the silt maybe easily removed when, 
ever the water rises in Wellmere lake drain, sufficiently 
high to require a discharge into the one hundred foot river. 
Many more flakers or tunnels should be placed in the wash 
bank, particularly in the lower part of it, and that bank 
should be raised about two feet, and carried to a corre- 
sponding heighti above a standard level in the one hundred 
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foot river, from WcUmcre lake sluice to Eriih. The 
consequence of this improvement would be nearly similar 
to those 1 have anticipated from the inside wash bank, re- 
commended to be erected against Moreton's leame. Qreat 
C9re ought to be taken, in future, that by planting the staves 
with osiers, the best materials are not lost for repairing the 
prime bank, and also that the osiers do not produce a cur- 
rent against the counter shore, for this, with the gangs pass- 
ing up and down, will wear away the forelahd, and weaken 
the foundation of the prime bank> as is plainly the case 
how, and where it is much to be lamented, above Mepal. 

Under jthe present system of draining, little, in my hum- 
ble opinion, can be done, to serve the drainage of the 
country above Denver sluice, except cleansing out St. John 
Eau, and suffering t^at drain to act as a slaker to the Ouze, 
above Denver sluices, when the water rises in that, river 
to a certairi height, so as to press with a threatening and 
destructive head upon. the country above. Then it is, that 
the inhabiiants of that country implore relief, and it is at 
that time only that St. John's Eau is required by them to 
come in aid of the distresses, of which at this time they so 
justly complain y and which atiineiyand well regulated dis- 
charge of the highest waters of the south level through St. 
John's Eau, would completely afford. And this surely 
might be done without injury to navigation, or the conse- 
quences which generally attend the dividing of a stream ; 
for as the twelve or eighteen inches of water, which would 
thus be conveyed through St. John's Eau, is the surface 
water only, and such as would go off in the first quarter's 
ebb, so its scouring powers would be but little felt between 
Denver sluices and the mouth of St. John's Eau below. 

Thus have I collected together, i^i the best manner my 
leisure and abilitv will admit of, such observations on the 
nature and drainage of the fens^ as came within my view, 

during 
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during the very short time I have been engaged in the 
survey. According to the best of my judgment, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are fairly to be drawn from them : 

I. That the Eau-brink cut must have a tendency to im- 
prove the navigation of the Lynn ouze, and the drainage of 
the country, which properly belongs to it. 

II. That its good effects cannot possibly extend to the 
complete and effectual relief of the middle and south levels 
of the fens ; and 

III. That this relief is only to be obtained by following 
the laws of nature, and assisting her in the efforts she uni- 
formly makes to relieve herself ; and where a complete and 
effectual drainage of the middle and south levels of the 
fens is yet to be obtained through the channel of Wis- 
beach. 

CHARLES VANCOUVER. 
Hoop'InUy Cambridge^ 

Feb.l^ 1794. 



THE END. 
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